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Two great spirits have passed away at the very moment, when the object for which 
they lived and laboured, was on the eve of being obtained. Bentham—infinitely the 
greater—shall receive an early tribute of our homage: nor shall Mackintosh be 
left without a testimony of our esteem. 
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The urgency of the question has induced us to substitute some strictures on the 
ridiculous clause in the Seottish Reform Bill, limiting the number of individuals 
eligible to represent our Scottish burghs, for our usual general literary article. As 
a sample of Legislation, it is of a piece with the clause suspending the elective fran- 
chise, in the case of every person in arrear with the tax-gatherer. 

REFORMERS OF SCOTLAND! 
UNLESS YOU PAY UP YOUR ASSESSED TAXES BEFORE THE 20TH OF JULY, 
YOU WILL BE UNABLE TO VOTE, AND MAY BE OBLIGED TO STAND BY WHILE A 
TORY IS BROUGHT IN UNDER YOUR NOSES, 


The Key-stone of the arch of our * Constitution {s placed : the English Reform 
Bill is safe in harbour. Bold attempts have been made to tamper with the principle 
of Reform in the Scotch and Irish Bills. Enemies are seeking to introduce into the 
former a new and unheard of restriction upon the pecuniary qualification of repre- 
sentatives ; and will, too probably, succeed in staining the latter with an attempt to 
perpetuate the vile and Jesuitical practice of keeping Ireland down by splitting it 
into religious factions. Every reformer must strive to the uttermost to have these 
blots effaced from the measure ere it pass into a law: if we fail, we must, according 
to the old Scottish maxim, ‘*‘ Tak’ what we can get, and glower for mair.” 

The people have now the game in their own hands; the maintenance of national 
power and prosperity is entrusted to them, and theirs will be the blame of what- 
ever goes wrong. Ireland, long oppressed and misgoverned, must be conciliated by 
immediate and effective legislative reforms. Where the people is lord, nothing but 
mutual conviction can keep two nations together. England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, must be incorporated into a state “* one and indivisible,’’ upon a footing 
of the most perfect equality. The claims of our colonies must also be regarded. 
They must be freed from the burden of unjust and impolitic restriction; but they 
must be taught to respect the rights of their coloured peasantry, and to depend upon 
their own honest and sagaciowsly applied industry, not upon bounties and restric- 
tions, for support. 

Every thing now depends upon unanimity and determination “ to know the truth, 
that the truth may make us free.”” Every question of reform and simplification of our 
institutions, and of retrenchment, must be fairly met, and boldly canvassed. The 
time for revelling in the delicious hallucinations of half-truths, and luxuriously post- 
poning the moment of action, like a half-sleeping sluggard pressing his pillow, with 
a pleasing consciousness of the naughtiness of his sloth, is past. The nation is come 
to the years of discretion, and must think after a manly fashion. It is broad day 
at last, and we must be up and doing. . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





According to the request of the majority of our correspondents they shall hear from 
us in private. Our answer however will this month fail in its usual promptitude. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as in every well regulated Government, so 
in ours, is Premier, has been absent upon a delicate foreign mission ; and while he 
is from home, no’ important matter can receive a final decision. 


ERRATUM.—In the article “ Irish Education” in our last there is an accidental 
displacing of paragraphs. The passage commencing dine 8, page 325, ‘* That ver- 
sion,” &c., to the end in page 326, ought to have followed at /ine 26, page 323, 
after ** Catholic laymen.” The termination of the article, it will be thus seen, is 
at line 7, page 325, “ What more is required.” In the same article, line 4 from 
pottom, page 324, for “ pain” read “ pause.” 
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THE TORIES, THE WHIGS, AND THE COURT. 


THERE are no men in the world comparable to the Tories in resigna- 
tion, excepting always the resignation of places, for which they are by 
no means remarkable. The Catholic Relief Bill was pronounced by the 
sage Eldon, the extinguisher of the sun ef England. Religion was to 
cease with it; idolatry to begin. The Pope was to take possession of 
Lambeth Palace; O’Connell to seize the crown; and martyrs to be 
broiled in Smithfield.—But hold ; let us not falsify the prophets—it was 
not O’Connell who was to seize the crown, but the Duke of Wellington, 
then charged with keeping George the Fourth in duresse in Windsor 
Castle, for designs of “ the loftiest and the most atrocious ambition,” in 
which he was said to be seconded by the arch-apostate and arch-traitor 
Peel! Who can forget that memorable day, when one Mr. Halcomb 
set off for Windsor, with the orthodoxy of the empire in a glass coach, 
and the hope of comforting and encouraging the enthralled monarch to 
save the Faith and the Constitution! But even that grand effort fail- 
ed ; the champions of Protestantism took nothing but the dust of the 
road by their motion, and the Faith and the Constitution were in due 
course destroyed. Yet the Tories survived; and what is stranger still, 
three short years after the utter demolition of the Faith and the Consti- 
tution, they took to themselves the name of the Conservative Party, and 
set at their head the destroyers Wellington and Peel. When we look 
back to the vaticinations of 1829, it is inconceivable what the Conserva- 
tives of the last year can have proposed to preserve. Having bewailed the 
ruin of all things, what pretext had they for concerning themselves de qui~ 
busdam aliis in peril. But this is their genius. One day they cry all is 
lost, and the next moment they are full of zeal to preserve. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, chaos would follow it. Instant anarchy and 
revolution were in its train. A wild democracy was to sweep away pro- 
perty and institutions. Nothing, it was affirmed, could stem the devas- 
tating rush of those most dangerous of human beings, the Ten Pound 
Householders. But hardly had the Bill become law, before we had again 


occasion to admire the resigned mood, the accommodating temper of 


the Tories, who, instead of reckoning on the coming together ‘of heavert 
and earth, coolly began to speculate on the next election, and to pro- 
mise themselves all sorts of advantage from it. Instead of supposing, 
now, that the new law must prove a besom of destruction, they calculate 


on making it a very convenient tool for their peculiar purposes. 
VOL. I. 2D 
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Thus, after the consummation of the alleged revolutionary measure, 
fraught with inevitable ruin, we find the Tories as active and confident 
as ever, and exerting themselves as if the world would last their time, 
notwithstanding the Ten Pound franchise. 

The Court is not so easily reconciled to the authors of the change as 
the Tories are tothe change itself. The King’s refusal to give the royal 
assent in person to the Reform Bill sufficiently denotes his dispositions. 
Had he given the assent in person, it would riot have been a conclusive 
proof of his approbation, it might have implied no more than the policy 
of making a virtue of necessity,—but the denial of the acceptable act of 
grace which prudence would have dictated, indicates a deep-seated aver- 
sion, which has its vent in petulance after the will has been compelled to 
submission. With this bitter tide Lord Grey will have to struggle. 

Long have the more knowing Tories seen, that the Reform Bill was 
the Whigs’ tenure of office. Long, among themselves, have they re- 
marked, that until the Bill should pass, there was no prospect of turn- 
ing out the Ministry. They are now full of hopes, Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Lord Grey is hated at Court. He will either retire in dis- 
gust upon the passing of the Irish and Scotch Bills ; be dismissed after 
a series of petty compliances with the dictation of the Court and the 
exactions of favourites ; or he will be Minister in spite of the King! If he 
retire, the Ministry must be patched up with Tories or Radicals ; for an 
unmixed Whig Government there is not the material which would have the 
support of the country. If it be soldered with Tories, it will be the figure 
of clay with claws of brass which cannot hold together. The great majori- 
ty of the Tories, the great majority of the Whigs, and all the Radicals, 
will be against it. If it recruit from the Radicals, the extreme party 
will soon absorb the middle, and we shall in a short time have a fair 
trial of the democracy, without any sudden transition. But suppose the 
second case, that Lord Grey continues in power, hoping to avoid rupture 
with the Court, by opposing himself to the reform of abuses in Church 
and State. The only effect will be that he will lose the support of the 
people, and fall when he is helpless—friendless and disgraced. The 
Whigs should see that their policy is to stand and fall, if fall they must, 
on popular ground, in which case they will be restored as before by the 
efforts of the people. They have kept office for months against the 
Court, and they may continue to keep it against the Court, and only 
because they have made a handsome point of difference with the Court. 
They will be flung out the moment they cease to have a popular quarrel 
with the Court. A bill for Triennial Parliaments, an extensive Church 
Reform, a sweeping plan of retrenchment, would renew their lease. The 
moment the Court has them without a national object, it throws them 
out. There is no reconciliation for them,—the Tory courtiers will take 
care of that, aided by the tenacity of resentment, which has been re- 
marked in the breasts of Kings from the time of Homer to the present 
day ; and whenever they think they can propitiate, they will surely 
destroy themselves. Carrying on his present popularity, Lord Grey 
may be minister in spite of the Court. The position may not be a 
pleasant one to a man of the aristocratic reverences ; but he will have 
to consider that by holding it on such terms, he prevents the infatuated 
from precipitating things and rushing on destruction. No good citizen 
desires extreme ‘changes to be suddenly made ; but those who would at- 
tempt to oppose themselves to the easy but irresistible progress, will be 
hurled to a destruction they would not be brought to in the course of the 
movement they madly endeavour to stay. There is no anchorage in rapids ; 
and, in all streams, steerage is obtained by going faster than the current. 














































RULE BRITANNIA. 


NEW VERSION FOR THE REFORM FESTIVAL, 


Light—light 
Reveals the dim horizon, 
Glancing on stream and spire ; 
Old London’s shroud 
Of smoke and cloud 
Seems a sheet of celestial fire: 
In the unaccustom’d gleam 
Of an earthborn beam, 
High Heaven’s own lamps expire ! 
Rule Britannia! lift high thy radiant brow! 
Count not the craven child of thine, whose heart exults not now ! 


Calm—calm 

With red revolt around— 
In the sweep of Europe’s storm— 

Unaw’'d and high 

Was thine empress eye, 
Unmov'd thy majestic form ; 

When, with bloodless hand, 

On a sheathed brand, 
Thy voice decreed Rerorm ! 

Rule Britannia, &e. 


SL 


Swift—swift 

As Hope and Fear can speed, 
Through earth the tidings go: 

Proud Austria’s bird 

Hath cowering heard, 
And broods on approaching wo. 

The Russian bear 

To his sanguine lair, 
Steals savagely and slow. 

Rule Britannia, &c. 





France! France! 

Sister of our strivings ! 
Fate through dust and gore 

One hour may drag 

Thy rainbow flag, 
The gallant tri-color ; 

Yet stint not thon 

Frank chorus now 
To the song from a-friendly shore*— 

Rule Britannia ! Se. 





Sis " 

© We claim the poetical attribute of prophecy for the ah os which was 
written before reading the subjoined extract from the Journal. du Havre :—‘ The 
news that.the Reform Bill had received the Royal assent having ry :' yesterday by 


















The Bank Charter. 


Fly! fly! 
Ministers of darkness ! 

Parasite—pest of kings ! 
Fly, superstitious slaves ! 
To her inmost caves, 

To the screen of her vampire wings ; 
While joyous and free 
Over earth, sky, and sea, 

The myriad-peean rings 

Rule Britannia! &c. 





THE BANK CHARTER. 


Since the article on this subject was written, which appeared in the 
last number of this Magazine, the House of Commons has appointed a 
secret committee “to inquire into the expediency of renewing the 
Charter of the Bank of England, and into the system on which banks 
of issue in England and Wales are conducted.” 

The making of the Committee a secret one, is a circumstance caleu- 
lated to arouse suspicion, with respect to the intentions of government. 
On a subject of such vast importance to the public, the inquiry ought to 
be of the most open character. All the proceedings of the Bank of 
England, during the possession of its monopoly, should be fully dis- 
closed, and the means afforded for every one out of, as well as in, Par- 
liament, to judge correctly upon the good or the evil, which has been pro- 
duced by the Legislature having vested in the twenty-four directors of 
a trading company, the unlimited powers to do whatever they thought 
proper with the currency of the nation. 

This secrecy must necessarily fetter the inquirers ; for it is impossible 
that those members of the Committee, who may be disposed to do their 
duty to the public, can obtain that assistance, which they ought to be 
able to command, with respect to collecting information, and finding 
out proper witnesses, and enabling them to give the evidence required, 
without the power of freely communicating the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and the evidence given before it. If evidence be given by a set 
of witnesses in favour of the continuance of the monopoly, it will not 
be possible to rebut it, except by telling to other witnesses the facts and 
opinions on which their testimony is to be applied. 

The suspicion arising out of this secrecy, that the renewal of the mono- 
poly is a plan decided upon, is greatly strengthened by the choice which 
has been made of the members who compose the Committee. The num- 
ber who are the natural allies of the Bank, as Directors or ex-Di- 


en a 





the English packet, became, in our town, the signal for a little féte. The houses 
were immediately decorated with their respective national flags. The vessels in the 
harbour hoisted their colours in sign of rejoicing ; and the post of the National 
Guard joined, on the same flag-staff, the English and French flags. In the evening, 
the band of the National Guard met, of its own accord, to give a serenade to the 
English Consul. As the flags of the two nations were floating together, so the 
patriotic airs of both countries were intermingled. The Marsellois followed Rule 
Britannia.” 
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rectors; or as private bankers in London; or as belonging to “ the 
monied interest” of London ; or as country bankers, is very large ;—while 
the number of those members who are independent of Government and 
advocate free principles, is very small. The speech of Lord Althorp in 
proposing the Committee, intimated an expectation that the Committee 
would be able to make its report in time to admit of a Legislative mea. 
sure being passed in the present session ; and enough has already tran- 
spired to lead to a belief, that there is a strong party in the Committee 
that desires so to conduct its inquiries as to secure this object. 

Such a course of proceeding is one, however, which, if taken, cannot 
fail to be considered as highly objectionable. It is quite impossible that 
the conduct of the Bank of England, and the system and consequence 
of the country banking, can be properly investigated in the short space 
of time which will intervene before the termination of the session. 
Much less is it possible that the opinion of the public can be consulted, 
and a law be passed with that decent deliberation which the great im- 
portance of the subject requires. 

Under these circumstances it is evident the public should be on the 
alert, and not feel satisfied with leaving the question of renewing the mo- 
nopoly of the Bank wholly in the hands of the Committee. Those persons 
who are of opinion that the conduct of the Bank of England in 1824 and 
1825, contributed to the convulsion of that period, and who also feel reason 
to believe that excessive issues, and sudden contractions of Bank of Eng- 
land paper produced the preceding convulsions in 1818, 1815, 1797, 1793, 
and 1783, should come forward, and by petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and communications to members of the committee, help to stop 
a crude and hasty legislation. The influence the Bank exercises on all 
those who are extensively engaged in trade in London, is of such a na- 
ture as to deter them from expressing or acting upon their own views 
of the impolicy of the monopoly ; so that the public interest will inevi- 
tably suffer, if those who are independent of that influence, whether in 
London or the country, hold back, and leave the business wholly to the 
committee. 

A question in which the agricultural, mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests of the nation, are so deeply involved, ought not to 
be made the subject of legislation in a House of Commons, which, by its 
own act, has pronounced itself not to represent public opinion. It 
should be postponed till a new Parliament shall be called, when it may 
be expected, that instead of the small number of members now in 
Parliament, who are competent to deal with a subject requiring so 
much knowledge of financial and commercial science, a great many of 
the best informed men of the kingdom will be found to have seats in 
the reformed House of Commons. 

With respect to the motives of Government and of the Committee, 
no kind of imputation is meant to be insinuated. If they are favour- 
able to a renewal of the Bank monopoly, there are sufficient grounds 
for their being actuated by the present intentions ; but, at the same 
time, the point to be decided is of such a nature, and the reasons for 
referring it to another House of Commons, are so palpable, that this 
appeal to an active interposition by the public cannot be considered as 
improper or uncalled for. If Government should surrender itself into 
the hands of the “ monied interest” of London, and, by its influence, 
hurry through, at the end of the session, a law for giving a new char- 
ter to the Bank for twenty-one years, such a measure will be so glar- 
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ingly wrong, so contrary to the usage of postponing all important 
questions when the termination of a session is approaching, and so re- 
pugnant to the feeling and interest of the public, that it will have no 
claim to be considered as imposing an obligation on the new Parliament 
not to repeal it. Although granting a charter, nothing like a chartered 
right will be conferred ; and therefore it will be the duty, as no doubt it 
will be the disposition, of the reformed House of Commons, instantly to 
repeal such a law, 





THE LAND OF CASTES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Saip his wife to the cobbler, “ The sun shines so fair 

On the black chimney top there, just opposite, love ; 

Let us walk to’ards the fields, where fine folks take the air, 
And rusticate sweetly by brick-kiln and grove.” 

So the dame donn’d her slut-cover, he his cravat, 

And off they went, chatting of this and of that. 


They left streets of villas all blooming behind, 

And bricks, pil’d in masses, preparing for more ; 

And above them beheld, with their backs to the wind, 
The beautiful smoke, which seem’d proud to pass o'er 
New villas so rural and red in a row, 

Which stare at the great, as to warehouse they go. 


Then they paus’d, and looked eastward on old Sheffield, plac’d 
Black-red in the light, like a coal on the fire, 

And saw, not three yards off, beflounc’d and belaced, 

The fiddler’s wife coming, like daughter of "Squire, 

With her big-bottomed gown, all of satin I ween, 

Like a fresh heather besom, deep purple and green. 


When fiddlers salute you, expect some good news ; 
They are prophets of good, and they evil eschew ; 

They worship the happy, and seldom abuse 

Their terrible power, when they say, How d’ye do? 
When fiddlers salute you, expect, without fail, 

That your whizzing small stingo will soon be stout ale, 


In all the professions, law, physic, or war, 

Great men may be known by their strut to and fro ; 

But greatest of men is your fiddler by far, 

For fiddlers are noticed by footmen you know ; 

They are known to the butler,—they drink with him too} 
Yet the fiddler’s wife curtsied, and said, How d’ye do ? 


She smiled at the cobbler, then said, How d’ye do ? 

And no more ; pass’d him by, as a bug might a fiea ; 

Oh, his heart, how it beat! would it knock a hole through ? 
Oh, what could have happened! what cou/d the cause be? 
When fiddlers salute you, expect, without fail, 

That your whizzing small stingo will soon be stout ale. 


She simper'd, she curtsied, she said, How d’ye do? 

And, for once, gave the wall, which she'd no right to keep ; : 
He thank'd her for nothing, ‘of course, as was due, 

Touch'd his hat to the lady, and look’d like a sheep, 

“Tis said by the sages, that nothing is new ; 
Yet fiddler met cobbler, and said, How d'ye do! 







































Mrs. Gore's Fair of May Fair. 


The cobbler grew thoughtful—said he, “ Hath apnt Sue 
Gone to Heav’n, and bequeath'd us of shillings scores three? 
Then ‘I'll set up a salt-box, a mustard-pot too, va 
- And the fiddler himself will be visiting me; 
Tis, certain she curtsied and said, How d'ye do ; 
And I hope it’s an omen about my aunt Sue.” 


Then, thus spake his lady, “ Dear Joseph, though yet 
We know not for truth that aunt Sue has gone home, 
Let us order three herrings, and get into debt 

On the strength of an omen, the best that could come; 
We'll be dunn’d like our betters, come paper, come gold, 
And bid at the sale, when our salt-box is sold.” 


Hurra, for the land of the high and the low, 

Where the low ape the lofty, and pride fears no fall, 
While tenpenny Jem sneers at ninepenny Joe, 

And the only man safe is the lowest of all; 

Though Dick, from the broker’s, looks big as a prince 
On Tom, from the broker's a Saturday since! 


Hurra, for the land, where the scab ef to-day 
Claims kindred with ulcers just sixty years old, 
And new pus turns pale, lest the knife cut away 
Some ancient offeton, gore-clotted with gold, 
And vital and lousy, with venom that makes 
The dust which it drops upon turn into snakes! 


But, day of the banquet for long-trampled worms ; 
When millions, all hissing and fang’d, will come forth, 
Oh, ne’er may’st thou dawn upon horrible forms 

That will sweep o’er the isle, like the wing of the north, 
Drink horror for wine, under far-flaming skies, 

And quench thy red light in the glare of their eyes! 





MRS. GORE’S FAIR OF MAY FAIR. 


Tue Fashionable Novelists proceed on the exact principle of the 
manufacturer of the celebrated razor strops. They make novels to sell ; 
and more novels, because there was a quick demand for the last; watching 
sedulously, meanwhile, the shifts and changes of taste, and the turn of 
the market, and generally going beyond the mark, lest they be suspected 
of falling short. The principle is as fair as it is intelligible: it is applied 
invariably to every other article of foppery and luxury in this country, 
where the trade in frivolities is still tolerably free, and why should the 
Fashionable novel prove the only exception? We cannot, therefore, 
join in the outrageous outcry against even the humblest of the ingeni- 
ous artists who labour in this profitable vocation, or think there is 
more justice in running them down, than the clever jeweller or uphol- 
sterer who varies his articles to tempt, or suit the taste of the town ; or the 
French milliner who invents some preposterous head-dress, and christen- 
ing it after a Fashionable of the first-water, tempts the vanity of her of 
lustre regarded in Almack’s as less pure, As well might we blame the 
theatrical manager who brings forward elephants, or, jackasses, where 
Shakspeare and Sheridan were wont to be, as the novelist who’ studies the 
taste of his customers. The upholsterer may, in his indi tastes, 
be as classic as Anastasius Hope ; the milliner very plain, and,moderate 
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in her own notions of head-gear; the manager an enthusiast for Mac- 
beth and Othello :—what then ? 


They who live to please, must please to live ;— 


And so the drama is overturned, and fantastic bonnets and inconvenient 
couches are introduced, though nobody can be blamed, save those who buy 
them, nor they either, if they can afford the expense. When, as in the in- 
stance of Mrs. Gore, the artist is evidently equal to the accomplishment of 
something better and more enduring ; when, instead of the fantastic fop- 
peries and contemptible extravagancies of fashionable society, he might 
give us pictures of general life, and sketches of the first specimens of hu- 
manity, one does regret to see him tied down to employment so little con- 
genial to his taste, and scarcely consistent with what his reflection must 
whisper is the right and the proper as well as the lasting and the noble. 
What then, again? Are not painters and sculptors of genius, and of the 
greatest accomplishment in their art, doomed to devote a very large pro- 
portion of their time to being the mere mechanical transmitters of foolish 
faces which the next generation will as certainly send to the garret, as the 
present must, perforce, admire and bepraise? Who thinks of abusing 
Chantrey, or sneering at Landseer, because the one models an Alder- 
man, whose face might be nearly what the blind French lady imagined 
of Gibbon’s countenance ; or the other painted a group of puppies at the 
command of the greater puppy, their master ? To the plain puppies their 
could indeed be no objection. To make the comparison fair they must 
be canine figuranti, decked out in hoops and furbelows, with bags and 
swords—dancing dogs, in short—the Eaclusives of the puppy world, which, 
we do admit, considerably deepens the ridicule and disgrace of the un- 
fortunate artist. He may however retire upon the substantial consola- 
tion of a better market price than if he had painted the stag-hounds in 
Waverley. But pounds, shillings and pence, are not an element of 
criticism. We are sorry,for it, since they are otherwise of some account 
in this most generous and disinterested of possible worlds, and the 
main-spring of many valuable literary productions, besides Fashionable 
novels, 

At the head of her class stands Mrs, Gore, an eminently clever female 
writer ; and search Johnson from A to Z, scrutinizing every word denot- 
ing a quality, or the shade of a quality, and we shall find none half so ap. 
propriate and comprehensive as—c/ever. Mrs. Gore writes of the Fashion. 
able world, not for it. It is a region sothinly peopled, that its own consump. 
tion is scarce worth takinginto account. Norcan it relish such gross earthly 
food. It is living a Fashionable Novel, and leaves to inferior mortals 
*« to monster its nothings,” and to write and read its life. The consumers 
of Fashionable Novels would be small indeed, save for those fascinated 
hordes which, battalion after battalion, press forward upon its borders, 
eager to break through the guarded fence, and in some few instances, 
and with many rebuffs and scratches, succeeding,—and those distant thou. 
sands of wondering, sighing, good simple souls among the rural or pro- 
vincial population on whom a puff is not thrown away even in the 
nineteenth century ; who still believe, as sure as they do Mr. Rubrie’s 
sermon, that the fictitious Lady Dashaway must mean the real Lady 
Smashaway ; and that the Duke of Derbyshire in the book is mon- 
strously like the live Duke of Devonshire at Almack’s or Crockford’s : 
and who unfortunately have somehow grown up in the belief that it 
vastly concerns them to ascertain this point, some as leaders of local 
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fashionable sects, others as simple believers. These are the persons 
that take off the great staple of Mr. Colburn’s manufactory, the 
numerous caste to whose vanity, credulity, and envy, (for there is 
a soupcon of this amiable quality which it is necessary to bring into 
activity,) the Fashionable novelist ministers ; revealing the glories of 
the charmed sphere through a smoked glass—repelling at once and 
attracting. Mrs, Gore, as we have said, is the cleverest among these 
ministers of an intoxicating pleasure, and among the physicians of ennui. 
She does not affect to have beforehand purposed mingling any thing 
like serious instruction with her amusements ; but it sometimes falls 
in her way, nor is the lesson less effective from being given in the 
tone of badinage or satire: every wise preacher must suit the taste of 
his flock. 

The central point of Mrs. Gore’s narratives is Almack’s—her year, 
* The Season”—her world, insolent Fwclusives and dissipated Co- 
terieists. Her first grand line of circumvallation is the boundaries of 
May Fair and its dependencies. Thence she radiates to the distance 
fit for a Féte Champétre, and next to the seats and places of such 
of the higher aristocracy as have the distinction of being Fashion- 
ables ; or descends to the villas of Fashion’s commercial aspirants, 
any where about twenty miles round London, as rapidly as a travelling 
chariot and four will carry her, rarely diverging to the right hand or 
to the left, on the great highway, or the briery or primrose by-ways of 
humanity. Sometimes the scene is shifted to that portion of the French 
metropolis which corresponds to May Fair, as far as it is possible for the 
Gallic and British capitals to correspond. Her characters are as limited 
in variety as is her scene in extent. Super-superfine fine ladies of the 
day—diplomatic manceuvring mothers, with their whole heart and 
genius bent towards fashionable establishments for their daughters, and 
daughters seconding their intrigues and petty schemes, with the full 
consciousness of being principals in their success. Vapid men of high 
unimpeachable fashion, and their imitators ; and of the genus Almack’s, 
the varieties, pompous, lofty, supercilious, insolent, and so forth,—young 
gentlemen about town, and middle-aged ones in the House. The business 
of course is like that of more vulgar and sublunary worlds, dres- 
sing, dining, dancing, scandal, airings in the Park, mornings in Bond 
Street and the Arcades—how like yet how different !—But the grand 
game to which every serious faculty is bent, is Fashionable distinction, 
and as the means of this, matrimony ; and in this game the women strive to 
out-wit the “ available ” men, the mothers to ward off ** detrimentals ”—a 
word by the way which has gone to the shades—and the attacked men 
to guard against the artifices of dress, manner, and character, brought 
to bear against their fortunes and freedom by the attacking ladies ; or if 
that will not do, to back out with the best grace they can. 

The limited boundaries of the field Mrs. Gore has selected for her re- 
searches, and its high'state of cultivation, may be unfavourable to variety 
of specimens of indigenous plants ; for the ladies and gentlemen to whom 
we are presented in her different works are all wonderfully alike. In one 
department only is her cabinet peculiarly rich ; in toadies, both male 
and female; and in petrifactions and fossil remains of Fashionables. 
At a plot Mrs. Gore does not often aim; and she is right. However 
such an affair might have been managed in the days of Fielding, it is gene. 
rally bungled now. Her narrative gets on at a rapid, rambling, lively 
pace ; nor does she conceive herself obliged,—no modern writer do¢s,— 
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to bring up the threads of her discourse, or to square her characters 
on any exact principle of coherence or consistency. A young lady 
may be gentle, loving, and angelic in heart and disposition to-day ; 
and by her mamma giving her a few dips in Fashion's stream, she comes 
out case-hardened to-morrow. Many .of her personages also are un- 
substantial and shadowy. Her hand is not sufficiently steady and 
commanding to bring out the features of a character with a few bold 
dashes and masterly strokes, and she or her readers have no patience for 
repeated minute touches, This—where we form any definite notion of 
them at all—involves her personages in inconsistencies which might revolt 
a logical mind, that cannot be persuaded to take a new step till it is sa- 
tisfied about the last ; but, asit does wonderfully well with novel-readers, 
there can be no serious objection. 

With much liveliness and acuteness, pointed dialogue, sparkling 
antitheses, and epigrammatic turns, her personages ‘‘ come like sha- 
dows so depart.” We meet them in society, sit next them at din- 
ner, dance with them, think them rather agreeable, but give them 
no abiding place in our memory, and feel small desire to cultivate 
their acquaintance farther. They may be all that is attractive and 
amiable, but for this we must take Mrs, Gore's polite assurance ; the 
belief has no place in our own conviction. We remember them as the 
flirt in the pink, or the modest pleasing girl in the white frock, but we 
cannot recollect their names, for we are dreaming of other heroines. 
The fault is Mrs. Gore’s ;—she has no time, or she takes no pains by 
bringing us more together, to place us upon an agreeable easy footing. 
She throws open to us the doors of a brilliant suite of apartments, where 
elegant amusements, gay converse, and animating play are going for- 
ward ; and with the slight introduction of fashion, leaves us to spend an 
agreeable night, if we choose, and forget all about it next morning. 
This is, perhaps, essential to the Fashionable Novel, to complete its 
resemblance to its prototype, Fashionable Life. 

The first acts of Mrs. Gore’s dramas are generally occupied in these 
descriptions and developments. The closing scenes exhibit the heart- 
less intriguer completely foiled, baffled, disappointed, wrinkled, impo- 
verished ; bankrupt in all desirable possessions—“the engineer hoist 
with her own petard.” Is it worth while to bestow so much pains and 
talent on this worthless fragmentary portion of humanity? Yes; for 
the reasons given above, and also, that while many are harmlessly 
amused a few may be instructed. Were it not that Mrs. Gore tracks 
home the same foibles and vices to Bloomsbury Square which she scents 
in the centre of May Fair, she might be accused of being tacitly in league 
with the radicals to depreciate the current aristocracy ; but the false 
views and paltry objects of commercial grandees, ambitious of fashion. 
able distinction, find no more favour in her sight than the same things 
when graced with a coronet, and hidden under the strawberry leaves. 

The present three volumes, Tue Farr ory May-Farr, contain six 
stories. Tur Furr or Tren Seasons is an abridged “ Mothers and 
Daughters.” The Separate MAINTENANCE is a rifaccimento of ‘ Pin- 
Money ;” and Tur Sreciar License, in its great outlines, approaches 
‘* Women as they Are.” But though the leading features have a strong 
family resemblance, the details are dexterously varied. The little oecur- 
rences, incidental developments, passing remarks, and traits of penetra- 
tive sagacity into the paltry motives of mean minds, discover a more 
matured tact, a more experienced cleverness. Mrs. Gore has likewise, in 
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compliance with the expostulations of her crities, or on the prompting 
of her own good taste, laid aside the scraps of French, and odd-ends of 
Italian, with which she used to sprinkle and garnish her dialogues ; but 
having erred on the one side, now mistakes the reverse of wrong for 
right, and surrenders a means of giving smartness and point to conver- 
sation apt to subside into the insipid, which she employed with unequalled 
facility. In dialogue she excels. It may not be very natural perhaps, 
but neither is the Opera, where people sing out their loves, hatreds, and 
orders for dinner ; yet the first step got over, every body finds it answer 
wonderfully well, provided only the words sung out be not dull or tedious, 
which Mrs, Gore’s words, whether said or sung, never are. The follow. 
ing conversation, from the Fiinr or Tren Seasons, passes at the mansion 
of a worthy old Dorsetshire Baronet, of a kind of which we fear the breed 
is.extinct even in that fine county. The fair interlocutors are the Lady 
Caroline Ilchester, the daughter of a Duke,—an aristocrat and a fash- 
ionable of the first class, the purest blood of Almack’s, and Mary Ray- 
mond, a beautiful right-minded girl, who has understanding enough to 
value her own natural advantages, and sufficient spirit to despise the 
insolent airs of the “ Ladyship.” By not over-valuing dukes, Mary 
Raymond finds one at her feet—rejects, and accepts, and is a duchess ; 
while the Flirt, in vulgar phrase, loses her market. This is on the ortho. 
dox principle of Mrs. Lovechild’s good books, giving the lump of plum- 
cake to the good boy. By-and-by, Mrs. Gore may get the length of 
shewing that the plum-cake only gave the good boy a surfeit ; that his 
own plain bread-and-milk was quite as pleasant, if not more so. There 
is no curse so heavy as that of “ every granted prayer.” Mrs. Gore evi- 
dently sees the canker, though she contents herself with nibbling at the 
wart ; and while she keeps working with her scissors about the fibres 
and off-shoots of the Upas of polite society, indicates, that she knows 
where to hit the tap-root, and could give it a smart blow if it suited her 
purpose, But we neglect the Lady Caroline, 


** Yeu have a brother in the Guards, I think, Miss Raymond ?—I often meet 
him at Almacks, and the sort of public places where one meets every body.” 

** On the contrary, niy brother never—"’ 

“ Exactly !—Very tall, with red hair. He would be a very good waltzer if he 
had the least idea of time, but—’’ 

** J assure you that Henry—” 

“* They would have it last season that he was going to be married to Lady Ger- 
trude Mildhurst ; but I have very good reason to suppose he was only flirting with 
her married sister ; and—” 

* You are quite mistaken in—” 

** Ah! well—I dare say I was wrong. Lady Gertrude is a very pretty girl; and 
though by no means in a good set, and too English in her tone, she is tolerably po- 
pular, independent of the attraction of those fifty thousand pounds, which Mr. Ray- 
mond,—Captain Raymond—Captain is he ?>—found so irresistible.” 

** Believe me, Lady Caroline "— 

“‘ No! I really never trust to sisterly exculpations. Adela Richmond and I set- 
tled one night at Lansdowne House—” 

** Adela!—then you know "— 

“* Very true !—I see you agree with us that a younger brother is just as excusable 
in attaching himself to an heiress, as a younger sister to an elder son. Adela de- 
clares that the very notion of being a Mrs. Henry, or a Mrs. Charles, would drive 
her to distraction.” 

“‘ Drive her to distraction!” retorted Mary; ‘“‘ my cousin Adela’s proceeding Seow” 

“ Your cousin? "—cried Lady Caroline, now really anxieus for a’reply. “ Js 
Adela a cousin of yours, and of all these Langdale people ?—I never should have 
guessed it.” 

** Not of all these Langdale people,—if you mean—” 
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‘* Sir Richard and her ladyship, and their learned son?” 

‘“‘ Adela Richmond is my mother’s niece, the Raymonds are relations on my 
father's side.” 

“Ah! very true. 1 remember hearing her say that it was the destiny of the last 
generation of Miss Raymonds to marry in some unfortunate way or other; and that 
she had made up her mind to amend the matrimonial destinies of the Germaine 
family.” 

‘* | hope she may fulfil her intentions,’ 
yet.” 

“ She has every chance that beauty and fashion can give,” said Lady Caroline 
snecringly. ‘* One of my younger brothers took it into his head to fall desperately 
in love with her as soon as she came out; and Mamma was seriously uneasy about 
it. But I pacified her by the assurance, that so long as an heir apparent was to be 
had in London, Horace ran no danger ; and, just as I predicted, she refused him at 
the end of the season, in company with half-a-dozen other despairing swaina, not one 
of whom filled up the measure of her ambition.” 

“ Not one of whom had managed to engage her affections, I conclude,’ 
Mary gravely. 

“ | rather fancy Adela has no affections to engage,” observed the impartial Lady 
Caroline. ‘“ Either her heart was already gone, or she was born without one, ” 

‘* T will answer for it that she had one, and a very warm one too, when we were 
all children together. But Lady Germaine is a very worldly woman; and perhaps 
may have rendered Adela as calculating as herself, 

‘“ Perhaps so; it remains to be proved whether they calculate wisely. They seem 
to forget that human life is precarious ; and that when Lady Germaine’s jointure 
goes, Adela will only have her pretty face and a few thousand pounds to push her 
on in the world. An only child, and without any opulent connexions, what on earth 
would become of her in the event of her mother’s death!” 

** Poor girl!” said Mary, shuddering at any allusion to the death of a mother. 

* And yet she has been rash enough to refuse Mr. Browze,—that great huge vul- 
gar man with a Yorkshire estate as large as himself; and Sir Hector Mackenzie, 
who brought back that noble fortune last year from Calcutta!” 

* Indeed !—then after all,’ said Mary, secretly reverting to the girl and boy at- 
tachment between Adela and her brother Harry, “* my cousin may not be so heart- 
less as I thought; after all she may prove herself superior to the temptations of a 
mercenary match.” 

** Heartless >—Why what do you imagine to have been her inducement in reject- 
ing Sir Hector and Browze >—Affection for my brother Horace, or some other chi- 
valrous knight with the horrors of a small competence to allure her to St. George's 
Church °—No, no! my dear Miss Raymond,—I cannot believe that so much unso- 
phistication of mind exists even at Langdale.—” 

** What cou/d have been her motive,” inquired Mary. 

** Her mother’s, you mean ;—for my friend Adela had little voice in the business. 
Why of course to form a better connexion. Lady Germaine has been manwuvring 
to get Stoneham to her house all the spring ;—and young Lord Westerham appeared 
really struck by Adela’s beauty ,—and Colonel Rawford, Lord Rawford’s eldest 
son, is always dangling after her. In short, she is the fashion ;—and Lady Ger- 
maine fancies she may marry whom she pleases. But both mother and daughter 
may find themselves mistaken. Marrying and flirting are two very different modes 
of amusement.”’ 

** Marrying and flirting are two very different modes of amusement!” exclaimed 
young Dechimini, with most provoking mimicry, having entered the boudoir on 
tiptoe without the smallest deference to the dignity of the two young ladies. 
** Raymond !—will you believe that Lady Caroline has actually decoyed your fair 
cousin into this lonely chamber to impart a lesson in fashionable ethics.” 

Burford was furious that a Mr. Dechimini, an undistinguished individual with 
a plebeian name, should presume to “ Raymond” him, or degrade Lady Caroline 
Ilderfield to the level of his cousin Mary. 


, 


observed Mary in a tone of pique. “ And 
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added 


Doubtless, many more brilliant passages might be selected than the 
episode of the worthy Rubrics ; but we shall for once venture to gratify 
those who prefer the finest spirit of humanity to that of fashion even in 
a Fashionable novel. 


No human creature experienced any thing like real affliction on occasion of Dr. Dec. 
kets decease, (a man who was found to have been hoarding for fifty years the pro- 
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ceeds of his various benefices, for the satisfaction of adding a wing to the obscure 
- college of which he was a fellow, to be called the Docket Wing,) but because they 
foresaw the installation of the Reverend Doctor Fagg, and the consequent banish. 
ment of the Reverend Eliab Rubric, the curate who, for twenty years past, had pre. 
sided over the wants of the poor, the faith of the wavering, the happiness of the 
whole parish. He had, in fact, laboured solely and abundantly in his vocation, 
with the exception of collecting its tithes. The tithes were for the dunny vicar, and 
the Docket wing ; a salary of £115 being deducted for the pittance of Eliab. 

The Raymonds girls, familiarized by their works of benevolence with the state of 
the parish,—and the good old dowager, instructed by painful parental experience in 
the temporal and spiritual doctrines of Dr. Fagg,—were naturally moved with com. 
miseration towards the people of Langdale. But all discussion was useless, The 
living had long been promised to the tutor of Sir Burford, the protegé of the Duke 
of Dronington. Intelligence of the death of the incumbent was duly dispatched to 
Bologna, where the Baronet and his shadow were residing; and they now began to 
expect the arrival of Nicodemus’s small travelling valise and snug little person, to 
take possession of the Vicarage. 

It was a doleful sight to Harry Raymond and his sisters to encounter poor Mrs. 
Rubric, or one of the Curate’s fine, hard, healthy-looking boys, in their daily walks, 
and retlect how soon they were likely to be ejected from the decent happy little tene- 
ment in which they had so long resided, and which they had so often rendered a 
stronghold of defence to their poorer brethren. The gaffers and gammers of Lang- 
dale, trudged songless and discontented to work, pondering over the prospect of losing 
the comforter of their sickness, the strengthener of their hopes, the harbinger of their 
future compensation ; and Rubric himself, in his rusty suit of curate’s grey, was 
often seen scudding with the evening shadows along the meadows and coppices skirt- 
ing the village, as if bidding farewell to the scene of his pastoral labours,—to the 
wilderness wherein he had so long folded his flock. 

There is something humiliating, something painful, in the sight of a scholar,—a 
servant of the altar—a man with furrows on his brow, and the scars of fifty years 
of worldly suffering in his heart, driven forth like a hireling to seek his bread ;— 
bidden to resign all intercourse with those for whose sins he has offered up his inter. 
cessions to heaven,—the shorn lamb he has sheltered in his bosom, the straggler he 
has recalled from the waste and the wayside to the fold of Gop! Rubric was too 
meek to complain, too proud to weep ; but he looked at his children, and the walls 
in which they had been born to him, and which once he trusted would shelter them 
till the accomplishment of their maturity, in the silence of a deep-felt sorrow. 

Poor Mrs. Rubric already began to count her moveables ; to gather together her 
napery and the well-worn garments of her family; to wander round her tiny gar- 
den with a heart swelling mightily towards the gooseberry-bushes that had so long 
furnished her parsonic wine-press, and the crooked quince tree overhanging the 
pond, that had supplied her annual marmalade. There was not a double daisy 
putting up its pert head along the oyster-shell border, which did not (as Words- 
worth sings) inspire her “* with thoughts too deep for tears.’ She wandered from 
the little laundry to the little parlour, from the little parlour to the little kitchen ; 
and gazed upon her washing tubs and saucepans, saying, as the Indian tribes, on re- 
tiring to the back settlements, ejaculated to the bones of their ancestors, “‘ How can 
we say unto you, arise and follow us?” Every stir in the village, every rumbling 
of wheels in the direction of the Pig and Whistle,—the chief hostel of Langdale,— 
filled her with alarm. She lived in a perpetual presentiment of the advent of the 
Reverend Nicodemus Fagg. 

One evening,—it was the very evening appointed for Henry Raymond’s return to 
town,—a stirring October evening, when the autumnal winds speak with a loud 
voice among the branches, and the swirling eddies of crisp sere leaves smite sharply 
against the windows, and Rubric and his wife were sitting dejectedly beside their fire ; © 
she, occupied with that everlasting implement of the penurious housewife, a darning- 
needle ; he, pondering with spectacles on nose over a folio Chrysostom, bequeathed 
him by the dunny Vicar, not “ to smooth his band in,” but as a handsome testi- 
mony of regard for twenty years’ services. Both were silent, both sad. But ona 
sudden Mrs. Rubric paused, with the ravelled muslin in one hand, and the “ glitter- 
forfex”” in the other :—she heard a sound, a tumult, a rumbling of wheels, “ ” Tis 
the Doctor!” she faltered in a faint voice. ‘‘ ’ Tis the Vicar!” responded her hus- 
band in a grave one; and rising with dignity he prepared, like Foscari the Doge, to 
look upon his successor. 

When, lo! a tap louder than any the crackling leaves the sycamores could pro- 
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duce, was heard at the parlour window; the garden door was burst open with 
mighty violence ; and, rushing into the little chamber, there appeared—(no! not 
Nicodemus! we ask pardon for the interruption)—Harry Raymond and his three 
sisters; their fine eyes sparkling, their handsome cheeks glowing with the evening 
air, their white teeth appearing through smiles of uncontrollable gratulation, 

‘¢ Margaret must read the letter,—Margaret is the cause of it all!’ cried Jane, 


Hearts AND Diamonps is formed on a fresher pattern; but the 
most interesting and instructive, although the most painful tale, is the 
Divorcrr, It is the essence of a hundred dark and painful stories. It 
also enshrines one of Mrs. Gore’s uniques ;—Jane Esthope is more than 
a counterpart to the Nabob Orme of Tur Fumr or Ten Seasons. How 
beautiful is the affectionate intimacy of the girlish Mrs. Allanby with 
this Israelite indeed !—how affecting the contrast of the last over- 
shadowed hours of the victim of Fashionable folly, spent with the same 


generous and guileless being. We choose our extracts from the days of 


poor Amelia's innocence. She is the very youthful wife of an elderly 
and excellent man, of ample fortune, who had chosen her out of a large 
poor family, and became the benefactor of all its grateful branches ; which 
all droop and wither with her fall. 


When first poor Jane was pointed out at Church to Mrs. Allanby of Allanby, her 
mean stature, duffle cloak, and straw bonnet, said little in her favour, It was not 
likely to occur to the girlish Amelia (still dazzled by the glittering prospects of ten 
thousand a-year) that much of the happiness of her future life could depend on so 
unimportant a person. She had not yet learned how seothing, how necessary, is the 
balm of sweet counsel, even to those who are clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day. She did not dream that the formality of Allanby Hall, 
and the awful dignity of the three Carmychaels, would very soon induce her to slip 
away unattended and unnoticed ; and hastily traversing the two fields separating the 
western lodge of the Park from Moorcroft, the farm-liouse to which shortly after 
her marriage she had been ceremoniously introduced by her husband, seat herself 
cozily in Jane Esthope's ingle-nook, to talk to her,—no! not fa/k,—to gossip with 
her, concerning her mother, her brothers, and sisters ;—listening in her turn to Jane’s 
history of her yesterday's churning,—of the smut in farmer Brown's barley, and the 
stoats which had wrought such devastation in Goody Denham’s poultry-yard. 

To be sure there was something in Moorcroft which might have attracted visiters 
from even a more cheerful home than Allanby Hall! The farm was constructed 
within the ruins of the ancient Abbey of Allanby, on the precipitous banks of the 
river Greta; taking, in its internal arrangements, the imposing form of its Gothic 
precursor. The hall, as it was termed, (a chamber uniting both kitchen and par- 
lour,) was formed out of the refectory of the monastery,—the Gothic recesses of which 
were converted into presses, the receptacles of Jane’s household stores, her homespun 
and homemade, The ruins of the old cloisters still formed the boundary of her lit- 
tle domain ; her bantams roosted on the grim effigy of an early Abbot; and the her- 
bary which rendered her honey the boast of the neighbourhood, and her medicine chest 
the general resort of the poor, exhaled its spicy fragrance under the self-same south- 
ern wall which sheltered of yore the early esculents of the luxurious monks. Her 
grapes clustered round fancifully carved capitals of Saxon columns; her China roses 
blossomed between “a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille,”’ of hoary granite ;—her bee- 
hives were ranged beneath the arch of a retiring window, once rich with a gorgeous 
variegation of deep-stained Flemish glass ;—and the paved court, from whence her 
dovecote sent up its flight of fantails, cardinals, and capuchins, into the clear blue 
sky, was consecrated by a tessellation of emblematic cross-bones and skulls, erown- 
ing the ** hic jacets” of the Franciscan brotherhood of Allanby. — . 

The modern tenant of this romantic abode, remained, in defiance of its associations, 
one of the most matter-of-fact persons in the world. * © * Even among the poorest of 
her neighbours, she was only “ Jane Esthope.”’ No one ever thought of disguising her 
by the name of Miss, or Madam :—the heroine of Miss Baillie’s tragedy, “‘ the noble 
Jane de Montfort,’ was not held more proudly superior to common forms of respect, 
than the little crooked, bright-faced being, who came smiling to her gate to weleome 
the young wife of Allanby; and who, having seated her in the wicker chair of cere. 
mony, rejoiced in the sight of her beauty and the sound of her sweet voice, without 
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denremiberiing how honoured was her lowly dwelling by the presence of the Lady of 
the Hall. 

Without sufficient discernment of mind to comprehend the meritoriousness of Jane 
Esthope’s character,—of her cheerfulness under prolonged sickness and habitual in- 
firmities, of the tender mercies which limited her personal comforts, and taxed her 
slender fortunes,—Amelia was soothed by the sight of her radiant countenance, and 
the influence of her cordial nature. Many a lesson of wisdom did she unconsciously 
imbibe from the lips ef one who was herself ac quainted with only two sources of in. 
struction—the Book of Truth and the face of nature. Mrs. Allanby became wiser and 
better during a half-hour’s visit to Moorcroft, than after a whole day’s schooling from 
the literary Priscilla or the controversial Lucinda, She was only aware, however, of 
becoming happier; for it was to Jane Esthope alone she ventured to prattle respect- 
ing her sister Stretton'’s apprehensions that her little boy had got the measles,—Mrs. 
Madoc Williams's anticipations of an heir-apparent that was to precede the hope 
of Allanby,—and her own anxiety that some tidings should reach her parents con. 
cerning the safety of the Orion frigate and its second Lieutenant, which, for two 
years past, had been cruising in mysterious silence in the Indian seas, 

It was one bright day in April, after an absence of four or five, (a dong absence for 
one who was in the habit of at least a five minutes’ parley over the gate every morn- 
ing of the week,) that Amelia passed the threshold of Moorcroft; and without inter. 
rupting Jane Esthope’s occupation, who was busy sorting flax for distribution among 
the poor, seated her-elf beside an open casement round which the gay flowers of the 
mezereon and corcorus were already clustering. 

‘I have not been here since Thursday,” said she ina mournful tone. ‘ We have 
had a terrible large party at the Hall.” 

‘*T met a carriage-and-four with the Tufton arms the other day, as I was return- 
ing from the West Lodge poorhouses,”’ observed Jane, who had never in her life 
entered the Hall as a guest, and had no more notion of being invited there tean of a 
presentation at Court. 

*€ Lady Sophia Tufton and her family were with us three days; and we had my 
father’s cousin, Sir Vavasor Kendal and his son, besides several other people.’’ 

‘* A large pleasant party Pp—”’ 

“ Yes! Lady Carmychael thought it very pleasant. I heard her tell Mr. Allanby 
it went off ‘ vastly well considering ;’ but I don’t know,—it seemed very stiff and 
unsociable after our Bath parties.” 

** Bath must be a very gay place, 
as Edinburgh.” 

“It isa very beautiful city; and yet when I happened to mention to one of the 
Miss Tuftons that I had never been in London, and had lived at Bath, she seemed 
so surprised ; and said to her sister, ‘I did not know people dived at Bath; I fancied 
one only went for the season. And the next time I was alone with Lady Carmy- 
chael she begged me as a particular favour never again to mention that I was brought 
up at such a place ; or that I never lived in town. ‘ People will find it out quite soon 
enough,’ she said; ‘and it would yex my brother to know that the Tuftons had 
been sneering at his wife 

** But did they sneer?” 

** They looked at each other, but said not a word.” 

“ Sir Vavasor Kendal must have been aware you are not a Londoner."’ 

“ He knows very little of us; and yet but for his introduction of Mr. Allanby, I 
should never have seen Westmoreland,’’ said Mrs, Allanby with a deep sigh. 

** You must love him for that!” cried Jane, glowing with the minor patriotism of 
love of county. 

** He seems very amiable and gracious.”” 

** And were his sons with him ?—Colonel Kendal is one of our members, and is 
thought a very great man.” 

* So he seemed, He sat whispering every evening with the Miss Tuftons and 
Lady Sophia, till I almost fancied they were laughing at me.’ 

** Dear, dear Mrs, Allanby,—laughing at you! How could you fancy such a 
thing ¢”’ said Jane, aghast at the notion. 

“< Indeed it was only my cousin Vavasor who condescended to take the least notice 
of me. I remember he came once to Bath, and used to dance with my sister 
when { was a little girl, And he asked me so many questions about, home ; 
remembered all my brothers. I like Vavasor very much. 1 walked with him 
every morning; 1 almost thought of bringing him to visit you.” 

‘€ | should have been very glad to see him.” 
“ But I sometimes think, that if Lady Carmychael and her daughters knew of 
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my coming here so often, and how happy I am at Moorcroft, they would want to 
come too; and they are so very disagreeable!” 

‘« Surely, they will soon be leaving the Hall fF” 

“ Yes; I heard Miss Lucinda tell the Tuftons they should meet in town after 
Faster ; and Vavasor seemed surprised when he found we were not going too. My 
cousin assures me I should be enchanted -vith London, But I am satisfied I should 
feel still more lonely there than at Allanby; for I know nobody in town but my 
brother Bob, whose time is taken up with business; and here I have you, Jane,— 
whom, next to Mamma and my sisters, I love better than any body.” 

“You are very good to say so,” said Jane Esthope, warmly ; “ but in London you 
would soon gain plenty of fine friends.” 

Amelia sighed :—those she had acquired since her marriage gave her little anxiety 
to increase the number. “ I want no new friends,’ said she. ‘‘ Perhaps next year 
some of my brothers and sisters may be invited to Allanby, and it will not be so dull 
then,—I shall have my baby to shew them. How delightful it will be to bring them 
all here some morning! Helen draws beautifully, and will make me a sketch of 
Moorcroft. Poor Helen lost her little girl :—I shall be quite grieved for her, Jane, 
when she first sees mine.” 

‘« But is yours to bea little girl?—We in the village want an heir for Allanby 
Hall.” 

“Oh! no, no,—a dear little girl, who will always be with me—never leave me. 
I shall wish for no company then, Dear, dear Jane, think how happy I shall be 
when a 

“When you find that I have at last discovered your retreat!’ cried a voice from 
the window. “ Pardon me for venturing hither; but those two ferocious dragons, 
the Miss Carmychaels, informed me you were wandering somewhere about the park, 
and I gave my horse leave to follow you.’ 

“* He was very clever to find his way to Moorcroft,” said Mrs. Allanby, blushing 
deeply as the face and figure of a very fine young man of five-and-twenty appeared 
at the casement; ‘ I hope you have tied him at the gate, so that he may not tram- 
ple the flower-beds. Jane, this is my cousin Vavasor.”’ 





The “cousin Vavasor,” who, years afterwards, when poor Amelia had 
regularly graduated into a fashionable beauty, became her heartless 
seducer, without even the excuse of sharing in that love, of which her 
bosom was so full. 

In conclusion, we give Mrs. Gore’s rapid summary of the delights for 
which so many men and women “ walk in a vain shew, and disquiet 
themselves in vain.” 


And in what, may we venture to inquire, consisted the ‘ course of gaiety ’’ appa- 
rently so warmly appreciated by both mother and daughter ;—what were their ha- 
bits, their occupations, their means and measure of enjoyment? To rail for the first 
four months of the season at the dulness and emptiness of town ; to fume, fret, and 
scold for the four ensuing, at balls, or rumours of balls, from which they fancied 
themselves designedly omitted ;—to grumble during the bright days of June at the 
multiplicity and incompatibility of their engagements; and amid the fading plea- 
sures of July, to grasp at every dying flower till its leaves were crushed,—to re- 
double every effort, every matrimonial maneuvre, till disappointment became dis- 
grace. 

Nor were the minor cares and occupations of Adela more edifying or more satis- 
factory. Up till daylight, morning after morning, yet ever hurried away from the 
ball-room in “ the sweet o° the night,” lest the grey twilight should prove a danger- 
ous visitation, a revealer of defeatures, a beacon-light to the unwary; chained to a 
mid-day couch, day after day, by headache and the apprehension not of personal fa- 
tigue, but of a careworn countenance ;—all the labours of beauty,—all the cares of 
designing, ordering, inspecting and altering, ball dress after ball dress ;—all the 
dread of being surpassed by the addition of a fiounce, feather, or spangle, by some 
mischievous rival ;—all the apprehension of appearing either before or behind the 
fashion,—of offending Lady This by copying some irresistible peculiarity of her cos- 
tume, or Lady That by flying into a contrary extreme ;—all the peevish, trivial, 
selfish, contemptible vexations and toils of a mere woman of the world, were already 
gathering round her young head! To attract, to enslave, to form a good connexion, 
occupied every thought of this immortal and responsible being. é 
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Tue object of the following series of papers will be to convey a cor- 
rect idea of that very curious and complicated phenomenon, English So- 
ciety. While making this attempt, it is not intended to pursue a regu- 
lar plan. The subjects will be laid before the reader, much in the same 
order in which they suggested themselves to the writer ; and provided 
that the portrait, on the whole, be a correct likeness, it matters little in 
what order the various features are delineated. 

By the word society here is intended the various relations in which 
the different members and classes of our people stand to each other, in 
the character of neighbours. The immediate object in view is to de- 
scribe merely what we may term social, as opposed to political, and 
mere family relations. But since the social are powerfully influ- 
enced by the political relations, the former in fact taking their impress 
or character in a great measure from the latter, political institutions 
will, of necessity, be frequently subject of remark. But this is far from 
the chief aim in view. ‘There are faults in the social structure as now 
existing in England, that no mere political revolution or reform could 
alter. If to-morrow we had the most perfect government the wit of 
man could devise, we should be, in spite of this great amelioration, an 
unhappy people. There are feelings now existing in all classes of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest, which, of necessity, would poison 
the happiness of any nation. As a people, we seem, in fact we are, igno- 
rant, that happiness is our “ being’s end and aim.” Our thoughts have 
been so intensely directed to the means, that the end has at length been 
totally forgotten. These vices in the system, time and long travail in 
the education of all classes alone can cure. To signalize these, and 
suggest modes of reform, is the great object of the following series of 
papers. The effort, however humble its execution, is in itself great, 
and unluckily, (that is, for the community,) it is new. Social ought to 
go hand in hand with political reform ; but the evil in the case of the 
latter is palpable to most eyes, while the deep and deadly cancers of 
the former require careful and narrow search to be discovered ; not be- 
cause they are insignificant, but because a more intimate knowledge of 
social life, and social morality is necessary, to be able to distinguish the 
diseased from the healthy structure. The evil is of silent, though ex. 
tensive influence. It starts not to view in striking and individual 
misery, but, in its slow growth, infects the whole mass of society. Gra- 
dual decay takes place, happiness departs, misery takes its place ; various 
are the causes supposed, various the reforms suggested. But since the 
one are wrongly attributed, the latter are vain ; and we go on from one 
generation to another, bearing the burthen of our miseries about us, com- 
plaining, and wretched, and bequeath a still more miserable existence to 
our successors. The evil, however, if known, is not difficult of cure. 
All that is required is, that we should determine to be happy in spite of 
the happiness of our neighbours. If we could once learn in what the 
elements of real happiness consist, it would not be long before we our. 


selves were happy. 





NO. L—THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE COUNTRY. 


In the spring of the year 18— having worn out my body by over-ex- 
erting and harassing my mind, my medical advisers commanded me 
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tu leave London, and its various and varying excitements. In obe- 
dience to their orders I went out of town, and as quiet was my 
vbject, took up my abode at , a small village on the Hamp- 
shire coast. I well knew that my good countrymen would not thrust 
upon me their society ; being, as I was, a stranger, and living after a 
very modest and moderate fashion ; indeed, living as I did, I might, had 
it been my wish, have remained for the whole of my life in perfect soli- 
tude, untroubled by any impertinent, or any kind-hearted intrusion. 
The object I sought was therefore certain, since I took no introduc- 
tions, and was luckily not personally known to any of the immediately 
surrounding gentry. 

As my health gradually returned, my solitude became irksome ; I was 
not strong enough to study, and mere /ight reading, as it is usually 
termed, is by no means a continuing source of amusement. To travel 
over the heaps of literary rubbish which are now, in defiance of every 
warning, impudently thrown out upon the highway, to annoy and ob- 
struct the traveller, is a painful labour, Canting, flippant, supercilious, 
heartless, superficial ; wanting all the higher excellencies of learning 
and of thought ; wanting even an attractive manner, from the haste and 
carelessness with which they compose, our mere /itterateurs of the pre- 
sent time, if they truly represent the public mind, serve to give one no 
very favourable impression respecting either the mental or moral en- 
dowments of our countrymen. There was no solace in the world of 
amusement they offered. 

Friendship, however, brought me the mental occupation I desired. 1 
could converse though I could not study; and friends were soon found 
who kindly lent their aid to lighten the burthen of my existence. 
Among others was a young American, whom I shall here call Pierrepoint. 
It were useless, not to say impertinent, to give his real name. 

Pierrepoint had not been long in England. A few months before he 
had left the United States with the intention of travelling over Europe, 
and the first place he came to naturally enough was England. Like 
most Englishmen and their descendants, he was possessed by the pride 
of birth ; and though proud, and justly proud, of the institutions of his 
country, which acknowledged no such distinctions, and the almost ne- 
cessary tendency of which is to induce every citizen to think lightly of 
them, he yet felt and could not repress an aristocratic pride in being 
descended, not from his own country’s worthies (and there are none 
greater) but from an old Norman family established in England at the 
time of the Conquest. The institutions of America cannot effect the 
whole of the education of her citizens. English literature, English 
learning, politics, philosophy, all play an important part in that educa- 
tion; and the more instructed, in the ordinary sense of the term, any 
one of her sons becomes, the more likely is he to be enthralled by the 
influence of that literature and philosophy. With some marked excep- 
tions, English philosophy and literature are aristocratic. These excep- 
tions also, are just the writers most seldom studied or appreciated. The 
general current of thought, the ordinary trains of association fostered by 
English writing, are of an exclusive aristocratic description. Locke, 
Milton, Hobbes, Sydney, Bentham, and a few others, may be found 
whose works breathe a different feeling ; but who, now, ever even reads 
these? Still fewer is the number of those who study and understand them ! 
In America our ordinary literature is chiefly studied, while the more re- 
condite and exalted portions of it are less known than even in the coun- 
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try which gave it birth. Pierrepoint was well read in all those more 
common portions of our literature, and being of an imaginative charac- 
ter, was more than ordinarily under its influence ; more so than he well 
knew, or knowing would have acknowledged. On the other hand, the 
brilliant though short history of his own country had wrought deeply 
upon his mind ; while her institutions had trained him to the doctrine, 
feeling, and practice of equality. These terms may appear strange, per- 
haps incongruous—they nevertheless have been advisedly selected. ‘The 
doctrine of equality is, that the feelings, the happiness of one man, 
shall not only in law, but in the every-day intercourse of our lives, be 
allowed and deemed of import equal to that of any other man. ‘The 


feeling of equality is, having this doctrine made as it were a part of our 


nature—just as the opposite opinion is in England, and was in France 
under the old regime, ingrafted on the hearts of the aristocratic classes. 
When, in the same quick, certain and unchallenged manner, in which the 
fostered child of aristocracy entertains contempt and recklessness for 
the feelings of his poorer fellow-creature, a man feels that his poorest 
neighbour’s well-being must be respected just as if it were that of his 
richest, then that man has, what I call, the feeling of equality. When 
all his acts mark this feeling, when he not only admits it in words, but 
by his conduct in all his relations with others, proves that he admits it, 
then he practises the doctrine of equality. My young friend, thanks to 
the institutions of his country, had received an education which made 
this doctrine, feeling, and practice, a part of his very nature. He was 
thus far a republican in heart as well as in name, 

Pierrepoint came to me early in June. ‘The weather had been for 
some weeks genial and warm ; the face of the country was in the highest 
degree beautiful, and the happy joyous nature of the season threw a life 
and radiance over the landscape that can seldom be found in our cold, 
dull, cheerless climate. As we rode through the green lanes, and swept 
by the many lordly dwellings, with which this part of England is pro- 
fusely studded, my companion would break out into rapture at the sin- 
gularly beautiful, and to him novel scenes the neighbourhood afforded. 
Turning to me as we passed one of those splendid abodes, more magni- 
ficent than any we had yet seen, he said, “‘ You R , have been in Ame- 
rica, and know the character of its scenery, and therefore can well ap- 
preciate the pleasure I feel at the exquisite novelty before me. Look 
at that noble house, with its sweeping boundless lawns, its avenues of 
massy foliage. low exquisitely quiet, simple, yet magnificent! Your 
aristocracy at least shew taste in this portion of their establishment. 
Do you think,” said he, with a sort of doubting and hesitation, “ that 
this is more beautiful than the giant scenery of my native land?” My 
answer was, “ That to me they seemed not objects of comparison. England 
(at least such portions as I have seen) has nothing that can be called 
scenery ; that is, no natural scenery. The beauties of her landscape are 
not derived from the outline of the country ; from the hues which the 
light throws over it, or which the mere atmosphere imparts. We have 
not here as with you the swelling outline of gigantic mountains—no 
magnificent forest here exhibits a gorgeous panoply of foliage—-no 
majestic rivers roll through interminable plains—no fiery atmosphere 
clothes the whole heaven in purple and gold. All you see, or nearly all, 
is the sheer result of art and wealth. Those trees have been planted 
in the beautiful order in which you see them. Their very existence is 
a proof of enormous riches. They occupy much space, and capital 
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that has been idle a century. Those lawns have been rendered ever, 
sloping, and smooth by the labour of hundreds of hands ; and that noble 
dwelling, which seems the palace of a prince, has been a voracious gulf 
swallowing up hundreds of thousands of pounds. Beat down the house ; 
let the trees alone grow that would spontaneously arise ; let the lawns 
become wild, and then take your pencil, and see how poor, uninterest- 
ing and insignificant the whole would appear.” “ You speak, R. as if you 
almost desired such an event,”—“ No, indeed. I, like you, am too fond 
an idolater of all this beautiful landscape which you as a man of taste 
could not fail to admire. But unfortunately all its loveliness, (which at 
times I gaze upon for hours, until I almost lose, in my admiration, all 
other considerations,) is linked in the mind of every thinking man with 
associations of pain, and misery, and degradation,”—* How is this? I 
see no reason for such.”—“ Ay, that is because you know not the so- 
ciety into which you have come. Stay with us a few months longer and 
you will think as I now speak. Do you see yonder board nailed to that 
stunted fir tree? Do you see its threatening with A PROSECUTION in 
large letters, according to law ?—persecution, it should be. Do you see 
in the hedge there, a sort of gap apparently lately stopped up ?—that was 
a footpath used by the poor. Those two things, insignificant as they 
may seem, are painful evidences of the radical vice of our social mo- 
rality. You admire, and so do I, the quiet patrician solitude of the 
beautiful domain before us. There is more of real magnificence and 
dignity in that exquisite repose than if a troop of feudal retainers were 
seen in waiting at the gates. But that solitude is obtained in this case 
by oppression,—is desired not for the pleasures it might bestow, but on 
account of its exclusiveness.” “ You speak in riddles now,” said Pierre. 
point, laughing ; “I shall begin to think that your malady has reached 
your head. What can you mean? I see nothing to indicate this.” No, 
indeed ; the outside of things with us seldom betrays what lies below. 
Doubtless by the aid of your fervid imagination, and Washington Irving's 
romancing, you have peopled yonder house. Let me give you a picture 
of your thoughts. The owner, you fancy, a man of great wealth, in- 
fluence, fine taste, and benevolence. One who, though he be a sort of 
feudal lord, yet exercises his power in no evil manner. You suppose 
him beloved by a large tenantry, who look upon him with a species of 
filial respect. You fancy him and his family (a family composed of ge- 
nerous youths, and elegant gentle-hearted girls) in daily intercourse 
with their poorer neighbours, giving advice where needed, assistance 
more substantial in money, or even personal attendance to the very 
poor. The sick you suppose to resort to this house for aid, and com- 
fort, and instruction. In short, you have fancied a neighbourhood of 
which this family is the centre, guiding, cheering all, and beloved and 
respected by all. Now answer truly,—were not your cegitations of this 
complexion?” “ You have, I think, somewhat exaggerated my thoughts, 
though certainly your guess has a semblance of truth. Indeed it is not 
surprising that I should have some such fancies. A man of wealth has 
in this country power to do what you have described ; and one would 
suppose that having the power, he would be tempted, from mere per- 
sonal interest, so to exercise it. This house I suppose was built to be 
inhabited ; and if we live in a neighbourhood, it is but natural that we 
should make ourselves agreeable to that neighbourhood. Now what 
way more suitable or likely to be adopted than the one you have de- 
scribed?’ “Jn faith you exhibit no slight ignorance of English society, 
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English feelings and manners. As a counterpart to your romance, I will 
give you the true history of this house, and ex uno disce omnes.— 

“Its present owner is Lord A—, who not long since came, on the 
death of his father, into the possession of immense wealth. This father 
commenced life in some humble capacity; but by his industry, frugal 
habits, talents, and good fortune, came to be partner in a flourishing 
mercantile concern. The old man was not, however, content with mer- 
cantile gains. During the late war he was useful in the raising of loans 
to the then minister, and was paid accordingly. Some way or another, 
old B—'’s stock-jobbing speculations always proved successful. Some 
said he was peculiarly clever in foreseeing events ; others thought they 
were told him by the minister, in order that they might be turned to 
good aecount by the stock-jobber. However this may have been, B— 
grew exceedingly rich, and amongst other large property, he bought the 
place you see; or rather foreclosed a mortgage he had on it,—the 
former owner having been a foolish spendthrift about town. The house, 
by the aid of builders, and planters, and landscape gardeners, and a host 
of other functionaries, was made the beautiful place we now admire. 
As for old B—’s taste, it never extended beyond the binding of his pri- 
vate cash book, or the shape and size of his office table. When the old 
man died, which he did full of years, and glorying that he did not spend 
the interest of his interest, his ambitious son, Mr. G. B—, jun. suc- 
ceeded. Now the young B— loathed the recollection of his father’s 
life. He had by times been sent to Oxford, was afterwards a young 
man about town, and soon after returned for the borough of C—, then 
among many in the possession of his father. He wished, he craved,—he 
would have given half his fortune to have been deemed one of the aris- 
tocracy—one of the exclusive class of society. To become so, he strained 
every nerve, and exercised every art his ingenuity suggested. Vulgar 
people, and he is one of the vulgarest, feel there is no way to rescue them- 
selves from being confounded with what they term low people, but by 
haughtily shunning and insulting them. They have not that true dignity 
which quietly but certainly draws the only line that a man of sense requires. 
But with these nouveaux riches, and lately gentlemen, there is a painful 
recollection of their own elevation—that is, of their having been elevated. 
It is ever in their minds, is the spring of all their actions, and a curse 
which renders their wealth a torture. Well, B— had this dreadful 
malady, and applied to his Majesty for an earl’s coronet to cure it, 
much in the same way that poor wretches did formerly for his touch to 
relieve the scrofula. He was thus lifted among the nobles of our land ; 
but neither our nobles, nor in fact any class of our landlords, possess 
that feudal spirit which you have spoken of. Most of them have arisen 
in this way; and you cannot suppose that men possessed of the dread 
I mention, would dare to have any intimate intercourse with a class so 
far beneath them as their tenants.” “Beneath them!” interrupted 
Pierrepoint, “ why beneath them?” “I cannot tell you why,” I answered. 
“I state a fact however. The tenants, that is the farming tenants, no 
matter how educated, no matter of what wealth or talents, are deemed 
by our aristocracy far beneath them. Let me proceed however, On all 
new men, and comparatively speaking the rich of our country are all 
such, their privilege does not sit easily ;—it is maintained by a struggle, 
and the great instrument by which it is preserved is exclusiveness, As 
this same exclusiveness runs through English society, you ought .to 
understand what is meant by it. Let us begin with the aristecracy 
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themselves, These, from the mode in which they are kept up, and con- 
stantly increased, are naturally enough separated off into small classes 
or coteries, The highest circle is peculiarly recherch¢, that is, exclu- 
sive—few, very few are the happy mortals who are admitted within its 
magic boundary, You, as an American, would, I think, be most unre- 
lentingly excluded, unless indeed you can lay claim to being a direct 
descendant from some native prince—some one of the red rulers of the 
forest. Randolph of Konnohe was here some time ago. I do not know 
how he succeeded, or whether he tried to be admitted ; but since, as J 
understand, he lays claim to be descended from Pocohantas, (never 
mention the name of Capt. John Smith, her husband,) I fancy if his 
request had been well stated, he might have seen what black art these 
very exclusive persons do actually practise. The second class not being 
nimitted to the first, revenge the affront on all such as they deem 
beneath them; they in their turn become exclusives; and thus the aristo- 
cracy itself consists of many grades or classes. Many are the nobles who 
are as sedulously excluded from the empyrean regions of I)— house, as 
would be Mr. John Anybody the sugar-broker. Thousands of poor 
wretches spend their lives in attempting to become of such privileged 
set, sacrificing happiness, honour, and fortune to this their stupid ambi- 
tion. This high-minded feeling descends, however, to the remaining 
portions of society, until at length you find the wholesale dealer exclud- 
ing him who retails his goods ; and not long since I saw an instance in 
which an enraged scavenger denounced them low fellows the dustmen. 
I have not yet learned whether the dustmen exclude any body.* 

“ Thus, exclusiveness being the grand point in life, it must be shewn in 
every possible shape; and, alas! that it should be so; it extends to 
shutting up their beautiful houses, and still more beautiful grounds, and 
retiring from all social intercourse with their poorer neighbours. Some 
few there still are who have enough of kindness and true dignity not to 
practise this barbarism, The exception does them honour, while its 
rarity is a stain upon their order.”—“ But you seem, I think, to attribute 
too much to this boorish conduct. The people are only cut off from the 
pleasure of seeing the beautiful specimens of art which these houses 
contain, and of wandering through very beautiful grounds.” There is no 
very great harm in this, was Pierrepoint’s observation. “ Ay—you speak 
like an American, The citizen of your republic needs no defence but 
from the law, requires no assistance from the mere sympathy of his 
richer neighbours, There is no great man who has power to oppress 
him, neither is he so poor or so ignorant as to depend for his happiness 
and even comfort upon the benevolent, good feelings of anybody. Far 
different is the condition of large masses of my poor conntrymen. This 
man of millions here, could crush, and utterly ruin, ay, banish a hun- 
dred of any of the poor wretches round him. They lie prostrate before 
him. The law is a dead letter as regards them, and may be twisted, or 
evaded, or fought off by the noble here, to any purpose he may desire. 
It is of the highest importance therefore that this despot should have 
kindly feelings towards the poor, and be placed in such a position as to 
be acted upon by their good and evil opinion. This cannot be the case 
while he flies their society. If, as in the olden time, he came down upon 


* “ La maniere eternelle de tout gentilhomme en France c'est dese croire supérieur 
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his lawn when it was covered with the peasants dwelling round his 
estate ; if he mingled with them, knew their faces, and their families 
and fortunes, he could not avoid being interested in their welfare, 
desirous of their good, and to a certain extent dreading their ill opinion. 
The acts of atrocity that are now daily committed as regards them, 
would not, could not then be hazarded. Moreover this man is a law- 
maker, wholly independent as to continuing such, of any voting of the 
people. It is doubly necessary therefore that he shauld be placed under 
some moral, since there is no legal, check upon his conduct. There now 
exists neither the one nor the other, and what is the result—a hatred 
between these rulers and the remaining members of the community that 
I fear can never be allayed. ‘War to the knife’ will some day be de- 
clared by the people, and then the descendants of this narrow-minded 
aristocracy will bitterly rue the conduct of their ancestors.” —“ You spoke 
just now,” said Pierrepoint, after a short pause, “ of the practice of the 
olden time, and you spoke in a tone so resembling that of admiration, 
that you surprised me. You so peculiarly a friend of movement.” 
“What, then, you fancy that because I wish men to improve, and fancy 
that they do improve, I can see no good in the past, or, seeing, cannot 
admire it. What was good then I am perfectly willing to acknowledge, 
and I lament, bitterly lament, that reformers have seldom been so dis- 
criminating and reasonable as, while destroying bad institutions, to 
retain the good they often contained. I know not whether the men 
ought to be blamed for this however. "Tis perhaps often impossible to 
effect so desirable an end. Just as now, it would seem almost impossible 
to cure the evils of our present society, without overturning the whole 
fabric. However, without attempting to determine this question, cer- 
tain it is, there was some good in the feudal bond, which the present 
condition of those same classes of society formerly held by it do not 
now enjoy. The good to which I allude, sprang from the sort of social 
duties which that bond imposed on the lord. The relation between 
him and his vassal (for that is the word) was not a mere money rela- 
tion. It extended far over the whole social intercourse of the twe 
parties ; and while it created a curious sort of religious respect on the 
part of the vassal, it gave him great and irresistible claims to kind 
offices from his lord. When that lord, in place of a turbulent marauder, 
became a quiet ’squire or country gentleman, the same feeling was often 
retained by both parties, and much good at times resulted from it ; and 
from thence those pictures have been taken of old English hospitality 
and generous retainership which have so captivated the imagination of 
thousands. But ‘tis now extinct. The tenantry of a landowner are 
now mere capitalists, not farmers. A farmer in my sense of the term, 
is he who lives upon his farm, cultivating it not merely with an eye to 
the per centage he gains on the capital expended, but with a view to his 
whole happiness. One who employs his capital in agriculture, because 
from thence he can gain a large return per cent., and the moment he can 
find more profitable employment in other branches of business, removes 
it: this is not a farmer after my fashion, or after the olden fashion. The 
old-fashioned farmer cultivated his farm in hopes of a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and happy mode of life. He looked to thrive, but he did not 
determine whether he did so or not by the balance at his bankers, but 
by the comfort in his dwelling, and of those in and around it. He was 
a person bound to the soil, by a tie which he never thought of breaking. 
While this was the case, tenantry were for ages descendants from fore- 
fathers who had tilled the self-same farm; and there might be, and 
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sometimes was, a very intimate intercourse between them and their 
landlords. Capital has now, however, been turned to farming as to 
other speculations ; and the misery which the philosophic eye of Gold- 
smith foresaw and lamented by anticipation in his unrivalled ‘ Deserted 
Village,” has come to pass. The small farmers have disappeared, and 
while our produce has thereby increased, our happiness as a community 
has sensibly diminished. That narrow-minded race, the mere political 
economists, laugh at this. They have yet to learn that the accumula- 
tion of wealth is not all that is requisite to make men happy.”—* If,” 
said my friend, “ you fling your shafts thus plentifully around you, I 
suspect you will some day rue your hasty zeal. None seem secure from 
your attacks: if at any time men should care about what you say, they 
will make common cause, and hunt you out of society. Be good enough, 
pray just now, to leave the political economists to themselves, and inform 
me what the farming population actually is. You have just told me 
what it is not.”"—‘“ The farming population, as you term them, are of 
two sorts—viz., capitalists and labourers. The first is a very small, the 
other a very numerous class. Of the middling class who live in the 
country a very small fraction are farmers ; so that when we hear an out- 
cry raised about the agricultural interest, it should be remembered 
that thereby cannot be intended the interests of all, or any thing like 
all, the country population. However, the farmers are now usually men 
of large capital, who hire large tracts of land from the landowners, who 
are in fact the aristocracy. Between these two classes there is no 
sympathy—in fact, they cordially hate one another. If the farmer can 
pay his rent, he cares not much for his landlord, and if he cannot, he 
does not remain a tenant.” 

** But since there is no connexion between the landowner and the 
labouring farming population, how is it that the former can be charged 
with oppressing the latter?” asked Pierrepoint.—“ That is a mystery 
not very difficult in its explanation. We indeed hear much talk 
respecting the manifold advantages the country derives from the 
aristocracy living on their estates; and the game laws have been pre- 
served in order to have these useful persons to perform a great 
service to their nation. We give children sugar plumbs to make them 
good—we permit the aristocracy to have the singular privilege of shoot- 
ing at peculiar kinds of birds in the hope of rendering them patriotic. 
One reward is not less puerile than the other. However you are de- 
sirous of learning how the aristocracy can be charged with oppression, 
You wish to know how this boasted utility takes so different a com- 
plexion. Truly may it be said that they have, by their precious-influ- 
ence, rendered the country a hell.” We had now reached a sort of 
wild common that spread for some miles before us. On it grew nothing 
but furze or heath. To the left the belt of trees enclosing Lord A.’s 
grounds about his house, was so continued by new plantations as to take 
in a large portion from this wilderness. “ There,” said I, pointing to the 
enclosure, “is an instance of one of the ways in which oppression takes 
place. If you look some half-mile along this waste, you may see a small] 
cluster of mud cottages ; and you will perceive, when we reach them, 
that by dint of toil the poor inmates have managed to make for them- 
selves, around their paltry dwellings, neat, and not unfruitful gardens. 
They have rescued these single spots from the great wilderness around ; 
and by labour, for the expenditure of which no capitalist could be re- 
paid, they have rendered these barren spots means of great comfort to 
their families. They are what you would term squatters ; that is, they 
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have settled themselves there without leave, believing, and truly too, 
that the little spots they occupy can be useful to no one else, A few 
years since just such a little colony was on the spot of the wilderness 
now enclosed by this new plantation. This nobleman, he whose influence 
is to render such essential service to the country, fancied, that since 
these grounds could grow cabbages for the poor cotters, they would grow 
grass for his deer. Without hesitation he gave an order for the imme- 
diate ejection of his poor neighbours, pulled down their houses, rooted 
up their little orchards, scattered their fences, and made the spot such 
as you see it. Supposing that his grounds were rendered prettier by 
this ; supposing that the miserable wretches had no title to their land 
but the sweat which they had shed upon it, while labouring to render it 
fertile ; suppose all this, would a kind-hearted man, one who had the 
smallest shadow of benevolent feeling ; would he have so heartlessly de- 
secrated the hearths of ten or twenty families? The same feelings of 
attachment clung to the humble dwelling of the poor cottager as are 
linked with the roof-tree of a rich man ; feelings as hallowed and in- 
tense in the one case as the other. Thus to rend and tear asunder all 
the many tender associations which are joined with one’s hearth, how- 
ever lowly and humble it be, exhibits a wretched criminal callousness to 
the misery of one’s fellow creatures. Do you think these acts do not 
sink deep in the recollection of the peasantry? Do you believe that there 
will be a child of the parents thus turned abroad upon the world, who 
will not treasure up the remembrance of this foul deed, and sigh for a 
day of ample revenge and retribution? We shall see the counterpart 
of this fearful tragedy some day in the towering flames that will shoot 
forth from the high pinnacles of these lordly palaces. We read, and trem- 
ble as we read, the fearful history of the destruction of the chateaux in 
France, by an enraged and long-abused peasantry: who shall say, when 
we may see what we have shuddered to read?” We had now reached 
the little cluster of mud cottages to which I had before pointed. “ Now, 
here is another instance of the good feeling of these lords of the soil. 
I have given you one specimen of their utter recklessness as to the 
misery of their poor neighbours ; here is an instance of their unsparing 
rapacity. These poor cottages, as you see, are built upon a perfect bar- 
ren, and each little garden seems an oasis in the desert. None but 
wretches, reduced to a fearful state of want, would have attempted to 
cultivate this place in hopes of deriving nourishment from its produce. 
Its owner would have let it remain in its primitive rudeness and unpro- 
ductiveness to the end of time. Yet the moment that the gardens ap- 
peared to thrive, the trees to blossom, he sends to demand a rent of 
the miserable inmates on pain of instant ejection. Could you believe 
this ? A man of millions to clutch and claw, even from these half-starved 
peasants. The soul absolutely sickens at such grovelling baseness.” 
“‘ Bad—bad, indeed” said Pierrepoint. ‘‘ These are strange illustrations 
of the usefulness of aristocratic influence. It may be said, however, that 
there are individual instances, and that the conduct of the class is dif- 
ferent.” —* Oh, yes, any thing may be said; proof of the proposition, how- 
ever, would be found difficult. Let it be asked is this man shunned by 
his class for thus acting ? Not at all. His brethren laud him: he is a 
great man of the county, high in trust, and possessed of enormous 
power. If his class looked upon him with a proper feeling, they would 
shun such a wretch as they would a pestilence. But they do not—they 
dare not, because they have all, or nearly all, similar acts to overlook. 
Besides, the morality of his class includes not a consideration of the 
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welfare of the poor for the poor’s sake. When, indeed, the misery of 


the people does evil to themselves, then, but not before, do they pay at- 
tention to their condition.”—* Still,” observed Pierrepoint, “ these are 
acts of individual oppression. They cannot, by their nature, extend to 
the whole poor. Can the aristocracy be charged with a system of general 
oppression ?’’—* Certainly. But observe as to these individual acts. They 
are significant marks of the feelings of the rich, and lead us to expect 
that the whole tenor of their conduct would be in the same spirit ; and, 
remember, also, we are speaking of the influence of the aristocracy upon 
the people. Now acts of this sort are quite sufficient to generate hatred 
between the one class and the other ; and anything so doing must be 
pernicious in its influence. We are a people divided against ourselves, 
and we are so through the influence of the aristocracy. But as to a ge- 
neral system of oppression, it can be easily shewn, ‘The whole comforts 
of the people, in so far as they depend upon the legislature, are gradu- 
ally, constantly curtailed. I could, as an example, have shewn you in 
our ride, fifty footpaths stopped up. This is no slight evil. No matter 
how useful to the poor peasant, however ; the moment a land-owner dis- 
likes one of these short cuts, he invites a brother land-owner and brother 
magistrate to dinner; and after dinner, they, in their magisterial capa- 
city, determine that the said footpath ought, for the general welfare, to 
be closed ; and closed it consequently is. Is there a common in which 
the poor man’s cow, or ass, or geese can feed, the surrounding land- 
owners fix their eyes on it, and determine to enclose it ; that is, to take 
it to themselves. A bill to enclose the common is brought into Parlia- 
ment. The poor man has no one to represent his case, to set forth his 
grievance ; the thing passes as a matter of course, and the poor man 
is robbed according to law. For, by a curious rule, he who has already 
got the largest quantity of land gets the largest share in the division ; 
and he who has no land, which is the position of the poor, gets none. 


So that the poor man’s cow, Xe. are at once deprived of the means of 


subsistence. But, here, again, the mere political economist steps in and 
says, this is no great evil. The misery of the poor arises from their 
numbers, and commons and waste lands only put off the evil day. But 
why, I ask, anticipate the evil day? and why, above all, do any thing 
to exasperate the poor? Why shew them that you are careless of their 
welfare? Why do any thing, not absolutely necessary, which they deem 
an oppression | > W hy do injustice? It is of the highest importance that 
the minds of the people should be directed to the lasting and most 
powerful cause of their misery ; but this can never be done while these 
petty acts of oppression are being practised. They point to these, and 
to them attribute their wretchedness. Go to a neighbourhood where a 
common has been enclosed, and the cry of all the poor is, ‘We were com- 
fortable when we had a common; but the rich folks grudged us the 
use of it, and took it away.” And, then, if they do not mistrust you, 
follow curses deep, not loud. But the catalogue of oppression ends not 


here. I know not whether you have happened to see any returns of 


the prisoners in the county jails; if you have, you must have observed 


that something like three-fourths of them are thrust into these dens of 


iniquity for poaching. A man with a half-starved family knocks down 
a wild bird, (which he cannot be made to consider private property, and 
which, I am prepared to shew is not private property ;) and for this act 
he is sent to jail, and his family to the workhouse. This, from the 
numbers incarcerated, cannot be considered a rare and singular occur- 
rence. It happens daily, nay, hourly, and has served more than any- 
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thing else to ruin our peasantry, and to raise up that civil, or rather 
servile war, which is incessantly raging in the very entrails of the 
land, between game-keepers and the peasantry. The evil is enormous, 
manifest ; and for what is it borne? Why, that some few fools, young 
and old, should have the pleasure of shooting at partridges and phea- 
sants, that require no more skill to be hit than would so many barn-door 
fowls. You will see employed in this ridiculous game, statesmen, gene- 
rals; ay, and judges, the old fools! and for this petty boy-like amuse- 
ment do they ruin the land. ‘ This is the influence of the aristocracy in 
the country.” — This,” said my friend, “is a subject with which you 
appear familiar. Have you ever, in your cogitations, thought of the re- 
medy or remedies for the evils you describe ?’”—*“ Yes, oftentimes ; but 
they must be reserved for other times. Put spurs to your horse, and 
let us make the best of our way home, for yonder is a thunder cloud 
sweeping this way, that will drench us in a minute should it catch us.” 
A distant rumble made us quicken our pace, and just as we arrived at 
our door, the heavy drops fell at distant intervals, deep into the dry 
dust of the road. The wind was hushed, and the heavy sea rolled slowly 
and sullenly, and without the aid of wind, high up on the shore. Ere 
we had got well housed, the rain fell in torrents, the wind blew a hur- 
ricane, the dashing sea was covered with flying foam ; there came flash 
upon flash of fierce and almost blinding lightning, while the deep bel- 
lowing thunder drowned the loud roaring of the waves, and seemed to 
threaten a wide and universal destruction. 





THE SPRING DAY. 


THE cold March winds are over and gone ; 
The warm Spring weather begins to breathe ; 

The Earth is putting her Summer robes on, 
Purple above, and green beneath : 

A single cloud may scarcely lie 

On the face of the soft and glassy sky, 

The breezes help them so lightly by. 


So—stand upon this bridge with me, 
And look on the sweet scenery. 
Look on yonder castle-wall 
That overhangs the water-fall, 
With battlements old and grey,— 
The velvet slope—the tufted mound— 
Where the cawing rooks wheel round and round ; 
And the water, with a pleasant sound, 
Goes wandering on its way. 


It is the very prime of Spring! 

And, far-off in the meadows green, 
Where the lambs are gambolling 
O’er the soft rich carpeting, 

What a flowery pomp is seen! 

On every tree—the smallest bough 
Hath some budding leaflets now ; 
Every bank is rich with greenness, 
Every cottage shines with cleanness ; 
And every girl in her window sets 
Primroses and violets. 


Did you hear a raven croak 
On the top of yonder oak ? 
Lo! he sits in all his glory, 
Perch'd upon his pulpit hoary, 
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All alone, and all forlorn, 
On this sweet and merry morn, 
Saying sad and solemn things. 
He hath seen a hundred Springs ; 
His rusty feathers are worn and old ; 
His heart is dead, his blood is cold, 
And he can feel no joy : 
The balmy Spring’s delicious birth, 
The awakening smiles of the cheerful earth, 
With the voices of all things that live, 
Singing for happiness, only give 
His melancholy soul annoy. 


Out upon his heartless lies, 
And evil-boding blasphemies ; 
Slanderer of God's fair creation ! 
Like a fanatic he looks, 
Preaching death and condemnation 
To yon sinful congregation 
Of harden’d, unrepentant rooks ; 
Thro’ the sweet sunshiny air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Sailing so merrily here and there, 
Building their nests, and cawing away, 
And joying in God’s own sunny day! 





SOME LATE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN BULL, ESQ. 





So ho, there! “ Who waits?” cried Squire Bull, t’other morning, 
thumping impatiently with his heel on the floor of the upper chamber, 
where he now sat every day with Madam Reform, Warwickshire Tom, 
that gallant North Country Knight, Sir James of the Riccarton, a few 
other particular friends, and a good deal of company. This rough way 
of summoning his varlets was a fashion with John, and no one took it 
amiss of him. “ "Tis a clerk I want,” said John, as he pored on a 
Black-letter Ebony-bound tome of The Chronikles of George Buchanan ; 
‘‘ Find me, if within the four seas, that same droll fellow who penned 
the account of my famous suit with Lewis Baboon in Hocus’ time, The 
rigmarole of this Black-letter knave is about as full of lies, touching my 
late rumpus with Rustyfusty, as it is of crabbed pot-hooks.” 

‘Squire Bull was respectfully informed that the person he wanted had 
for some time been dead—and had left neither kith nor kin, nor any 
thing in the world to resemble him. John was exceedingly sorry to hear 
it, for he had set his heart on having him to write out a true relation 
of his connexion with Madam Reform, aud the late family quarrel 
with The Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty. “It will be some 
time before we see his like among you, lads,” said he nodding to his 
own bookkeepers ; and he ordered one to go to his friend the School. 
master, and request him to look out for a clerk,—but he was abroad. 
Several were recommended on the spot, ‘“ There’s my excellent friend, 
Provost Pawkie,” quoth Mr. John Galt, who was now cuitling favour 
with John, “a better or more verawcious Chronicler, your honour could 
not find for love or money.” 


A caddie entered in hot haste with a neat note written on gilt bhush 


embossed paper, from Mr. Lockhart of the Quarterly,—who, though not‘ 


allawed the entrée, contrived to have pretty early information of what 


the ‘Squire. was about—warmly recommending his friend, the Etttick: 


Shepherd, who, he doubted not, would prove an admirable historical 
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Clerk, uniting, as he did, so fine a vein of original fancy, with a bold, 
fertile, and undaunted invention. [‘* Lie through an inch board,” 
grumbled John.] The note went on—‘ I would have solicited the 
honour of the patronage of the worthy Squire Bull—whom it gives me 
pleasure to congratulate on his late triumph—for my own pen”—* I'd 
be d—d if you'd got it though,” said John, “ till you mend your man. 
ners. Clever chap though Lockie—will stand a second skimming, an give 
him time to settle,” and the ’Squire crushed the billet in his hand, as 
you ever saw Chuny crunch a cocoa nut. 

“ Never a word to say for any friend of yours, Will?” cried John, 
nodding encouragingly and kindly, with his own gruff graciousness, to a 
Saul among the people who had just come in. 

“ All busy at home, ’Squire. Hav’n’t a spare hand for love or money. 
Getting on famously—up to 60,000 next month. But when the history 
does come out be sure we'll give it a hitch. No truer friends to your 
cause, "Squire, going than we.” 

“ Thank ye! thank ye! Glad to hear of your success too, No fear 
of you: keep good articles, but above all be honest in your wares, 
That’s the main thing for a young trader. I see it,” continued the 
‘Squire, with a sly twinkle of his eye. ‘‘ You may take down your little 
finger now. Proud as a bride of hers on the wedding day—eh?” And 
the Squire laughed good-humouredly, and, waving farewell, desired his 
love to Sister Peg and all friends in the North. 

If we were to judge of the glut of clerkship in England by the num- 
ber of applications and recommendations made to the ‘Squire for this 
small office, it must be tremendous, and will require a Parliamentary 
committee. John was very doubtful. Two-thirds were Scots, one-third 
Irish. “ Hang it, Tom, man,” said he at last, unlike Solomon, and 
finding that in the multitude of counsellors there is only puzzling ; 
“ Hang it, man, can’t you find me e’er a homebred Yorkshire lad who 
was eye-witness of these same passages of our history? I don’t mind 
clerkship a jot, if he be honest and tell the truth of me. The printer's 
devil will make out his pot-hooks somehow ; and Bentley (he does it 
every day for the New Monthly) can help the spelling.” 

About two thousand names of applicants were thrown into the 
‘Squire’s hat. He shook it up thrice, and drew Mr. Southey’s man— 
“John Jones’ footman! and poet!” “I'll take him on the Doctor's 
word,” quoth John. “I’m sick of the bother.” Doubtless the ‘Squire 
might have chosen better, but this was no new thing with him. 








CHAPTER I. 


Shewing how ’Squire Bull had long been vexed with a bad Wife, and how 
he resolved to make a clear House of her. 


% 4 4 * But no sooner was the breath out of Gentleman 
George, than Mrs. Bull * took to her bed far gone in the black jaundice, 
and benumbed all over ; and, after languishing for a few weeks, mightil} 
disturbed, as she pretended, by the vulgar and uproarious hip-hipping and 






holloaing of Bill Boswain, the new head-steward, which gave her the — 


headache, she yielded up the ghost, to the great contentment of John, 
but the deep regret of the upper servants, and particularly ‘of Hookey, 
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with whom she had been hand and glove throughout her whole married 
life, and indeed more at his command than became an honest woman, or 

else she was belied. She had been strongly suspected, of Papistical 
notions, for which the old gentlewoman,* John’s mother, at one time 
loved her as the Devil does holy water. 

This old lady, who had got liberal notions in her latter days on certain 
subjects, readily winked at a little sly flirtation between her son’s wives 
and That Most Mighty and Potent Prince, Rufus Gules D’ Argent D'Or 
Gryphon Weveril Rustre Rampant Saliant Millrind Flory Bendsinister 
Waterboujet Maximus Gustavus Adolphus Guttedesang Guttedelarme 
Heptarch Oligarch Tudor Plantagenet Cheveron Rustyfusty, which soon 
afterwards drove John mad; though his mother, a charitable woman, 
hoped it meant no ill, as Old Bags assured her it had been the immemo- 
rial custom of the manor, and, moreover, kept peace in the family ; and, 
as Sir Rueful Waverer, and Hecklepins, and the Pettifogger, and the 
Welshman, and Mad Charley, and the Yankee Rat vowed to God, gave 
John’s children an air of genteel breeding they never otherwise would 
have had. But she abhorred, like the devil, the Scarlet wh—re, her 
husband’s divorced wife, whom Bluff Hal had turned out of doors; 
and who, now she had got a crotchet into her head, set on Pat Murphy 
to rob her of her jointure, by proving a better title ; a likely story 
truly, but it served the old lady to maunder about. The truth is, she 
began to suspect that John, who was fallen into great straits from one 
cause or another, grudged her monstrous jointure as a dreadful burden 
on the estate, and no end to it; for, give the old dame her wiil, 
she would live for ever, and, like many old folks, become every year 
the more cross, greedy, and grasping. And now she was nervous, 
forsooth! and not a hush could be heard among the neighbours, or 
straw turned in the streets, but she would bawl out for the watch, and 
eall “* Murder! murder! my jointure! my jointure ! Hookey and John 
Bull, the unnatural villain, wish to turn his old mother out of doors, 
and rob her of her jointure! Bags! Bags! Canter! Canter! help! 
help !" And then she would pretend to tremble all over, and to be threat- 
ened with the falling sickness, to excite compassion in the crowd, till 
John was well nigh distraught with her tricks; and, what between his 
wife's doings with Rustyfusty, his mother’s greed, his debts, and his ex- 
travagant saucy servants, he was indeed in as sad a taking as ever was 
honest unfortunate gentleman. “ Was there ever so unlucky and ill- 
used a man,” he would sometimes say to himself, “ and all through the 
misconduct of those about him. My estates eaten up with Jew bonds, 
mortgages, and money brokers ; my tenants ruined, and running off as 
fast as their legs can carry them, to take service with my greenhorn 
brother, Jonathan. My labourers on the parish, starving and in rags, 
and not permitted to buy them a quartern loaf for their hungry chil- 
dren, save at three prices, from that old villain, the Most Mighty and 
Potent Norman Prince Rustyfusty, whom, moreover, I suspect of being 
intimate enough with my wife.” It was not without good reason that John 
indulged these suspicions. Sometimes he would find an anonymous letter 
below his pillow, which he strongly suspected came from his relation, 
Madam Reform, who had the honour and interest of John and his family 
much at heart. One of them mentioned, to the number of fifty-six, the 
names of the owlet corners, old houses, and sluts’ corners, where Mrs. 
Bull openly gave Rustyfusty the rendezvous. Semotines Madam at- 
tempted to call herself, but the serv ing-men were either sure to deny the 
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‘Squire, or to say he was busy, and could see nobody ; though oftener 
they would huff her off, and threaten her with the ducking-stool, for an 
impudent baggage, whom Mrs, Bull and the ‘Squire’s mother both mor- 
tally hated to see near him. At times, in his extremity, John would 
privately send a message to Madam Reform, calling her his best and 
only friend :—and so indeed she was, and, as many said, his real mother ; 
and that the cunning old woman with the huge jointure had only some 
musty connexion of gossipred with the family, and had stolen him on 
that stormy night of his birth. ‘This family tradition indeed looked feasi- 


ble, inasmuch as the one never thought of any thing save to plunder and 


pillage him to make up her own pack; while Madam Reform sought 
only to keep his estate clear of encumbrances, and make the tenants 
comfortable and happy. ‘ Had you taken my advice years ago, Squire,” 
said Madam, when she got smuggled up the backstairs to see John, after 
his wife’s death, “ you would not have been in this strait now. But this is 
not the time to upbraid you ;—better late thrive than never. Act like a 
man of sense and spirit now. Assert an Englishman’s privilege to Choose 
a wife and Have a wife ; ay, marry, and Rule a wife, in spite of the 
beastly custom of the manor, and of the ravenous tusks of That Most 
Mighty Potent,” &c. &e. 

‘“ Hang him, old fox,” interrupted John, “ don’t mention his name 
to me.” 

« Well,” cried Madam, smiling, “ act like yourself now—this is your 
time. There’s Bill Boswain, your new steward, a jovial, hearty, free, 
outspoken fellow, with more honesty, if less skill, than if bred apprentice 
to the trade—he won't flinch you, I dare be sworn. But trust nobody 
is my advice. Look out yourself for an active, stirring lass for your 
wife, who will keep a strict eye to the servants, range from cellar to 
garret of a morning before breakfast, and carry the keys of the store- 
room herself ; instead of taking up with those drabs of quality who 
despise you, pretending, like your last wife, to be cousin of That Most 
Mighty and Potent Prince, &c. &c. though little other than his cast- 
off mistress, long before you saw her face; and, if all tales be true, on 
very gracious terms with him afterwards.” 

« The b—h,” growled John in his throat. “ But now the turf’s above 
her rotten carcase, I’ll shew that tinsel-jacket knave what it is to make 
or meddle in my matters. Let me but catch, were it but his little finger 
in my house, or near wife of mine, and, by the Lord! I'll not only kick 
him out of my premises, neck and crop, but make his own cobwebbed 
roost rattle about his ears!” And John puffed and blew in admiration 
of his own valour and manhood, 

“ Well said, John, my hearty !” cried Madam ; and Bruffum, and Old 
Greysteel, and all Jerry’s men, were laughing and clapping John on the 
hack. “ Stick to that, man. But it will help you much, at the same time, 
if you choose, prudently, an honest, spirited lass, who can stand her own 
part at a pinch. The best of wives are not the worse of being looked after ; 
but there is something in breed and education too. Get out to the far 
parts of Middlesex ; beat up about the wolds of Kent; go a suitoring 
down into Yorkshire, and bring us up a healthy, rosy lass of decent kin,— 
and devil-may-care for her gentility ;—one who has been bred in an 
honest way, and who, if needs must, can handle a pitchfork, and even 
her Broom at a pinch, in making a clean house of the vermin.” John 
chuckled at this proposal ; and his friends took leave, wishing him “‘ Good 
speed in his wooing :”—and, had he listened fully to Madam, doubtless 
he had sped better ; but as you shall hear, his hour was not yet come. 
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CHAPTER II. 


How John brought his new Wife up to Town, and how she turned out. 


While in the country, a maid, or pretending to be such, the new Mrs, 
Bull, shewed some good properties, and made many fair promises. But 
the truth is, the Squire was too honest and unsuspecting to deal with 
womankind, especially if ever his mother, Sly Bob, or Hookey, got her ear 
beforehand with him. The first thing that misliked John was Mrs. 
Bull taking a master on Hookey and Bob’s recommendation, to teach 
her Manners, forsooth, and be her major-domo ; nor was it long before 
she fell a gadding, and privately coquetting with Rustyfusty, (who was 
never far from John’s house,) though she was not nearly so shameless and 
brazen-faced as her predecessor, the jilt and Papist. But no sooner did 
John begin to expostulate with her, and mention his suspicions, than 
she flew in his face like a firebrand ; and not many nights afterwards, 
having got an inkling from Madam Reform of what was going forward 
in his house, he fairly caught Hookey and Sly Bob smuggling the old 
fox, That Most Mighty and Potent, &c. &c. up stairs to Mrs. Bull’s bed- 
chamber! You may guess if John was in a rage or not; and whether 
he stamped and swore, and threw his best wig in the fire, and fell to 
kicking his wife, and calling her all manner of names in a very beastly 
fashion indeed, till Hookey bristled up for “‘ the innocent, traduced lady, 
who did nothing sure but follow the custom of the manor ; and that, with 
every external observance of decency and decorum which became the 
‘Squire’s wife, and what more would the jealous hunks look for?” and 
as John raged on, he threatened to pinion him ; and they would certainly 
have had a bout at fistycuffs then, if the ‘Squire, subduing his passion, 
had not secretly resolved to consult Madam Reform, and send the 
rogues a-packing at his own convenience. So Bob and the others made 
it up at this time, and made Hookey and John shake hands. 

Now this Hookey, you must know, had been recommended to John’s 
household service as the most specially honest downright fellow going ; 
and being an old drill-sergeant of dragoons, and one, moreover, who 
hated all Pater Nostering and mummery, who so likely to keep the trou- 
blesome old woman, John’s mother, in famous order when she took her 
tantrums and tirrivees, and bring her to reason about her cruelty to Pat’s 
children ; and perhaps reduce her jointure a swingeing sum, which he 
made no secret of thinking a most iniquitous extortion, and far more than 
any old woman needed. The old lady would at one time as lief have seen 
a spider in her dish as Hookey her son’s manager, whom her servants 
would call the “‘ Pig-headed Dragoon ;” but there was great chopping and 
changing after this, and who but he, with the old lady? His real name 
by the parish books of Killmaulhavoc, was Atty O’Bradley, alias Hook- 
nose,—but among friends and familiars Hookey for shortness. He had 
lived abroad, flogged and shot away at the black Pagans and niggers in 
foreign parts till he saw black white and white black, and lost the 
little of Christian bowels he ever had, which was not much loss after 
all. A pretty fellow you may say for a Christian gentleman’s service, 
save, perhaps, as head-gamekeeper, which at first he was. He, indeed, 
at one time, as good as confessed that he knew no more of his Cocker 
than of the Rubrick and Psalter :—a fine head to manage for a gentleman 
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who had great outgivings and incomings, very confused books, and a 
burdened estate. But Atty now said, though his book arithmetic was 
small, he was capital at the Rule of Thumb. It had been the privilege of 
Gentleman George, an indolent, luxurious.old coxcomb, who minded 
nothing but himself, nor that properly, to appoint the book-keeper, and 
he had taken a mighty fancy to this Hookey, whom he had bred and 
trained (at John’s expense) for the great prize-fight to which that 
swaggering, upstart blade, Nap, once challenged the whole ring. Hookey 
had shewn both pluck and bottom there, no doubt of it ; though the 
affray cost Squire Bull a swingeing sum, knocked up his trade for many 
a day, and lost him many of his best customers, “ But it was all for 
their noble master’s honour and glory,” as the rascally serving-men 
were wont to say when they went snacks with those who filched his pock- 
ets ; and this the simple ‘Squire long believed, and was at first mightily 
tickled with the notion of the great man he was become, forsooth! the 
very gentleman whom of all others the neighbours looked up to! and 
whom it specially behooved to bring Nap to reason, and take the shine 
out of him. And the knaves would paint ’Squire John ‘at full length, 
with a balance in his hand, weighing the world ; or set him a-straddle 
with a pair of bandy legs across it, as if he were Big Sam: not but that 
John had as proper legs as another, but the attitude made him ridicu- 
lous. It was a high farce to see John puffed up with—“ how the neigh- 
bours all looked up to him for justice ;” which, to say truth, was the com. 
modity John most needed at home: and to hear the rogues who had his 
ear telling him that it would be a sin and scandal if so great a man, and 
aman of spirit like ‘Squire Bull, should for one moment permit the fancy 
old Lewis Baboon’s tenants had got, to set Nap in that worthy gentle- 
man’s elbow-chair, and let him manage his estates. What would Lord 
Strutt, alias Blubberlips say? and Esquire South, otherwise Signor Ma- 
caroni? and old Lord Peter, his mother’s gossip, though she denied it ? 
and Black Will, Corporal Fred’s grandson? and the Landlord of the 
Black Bear ? and Don Fernando ?—who were all willing to lend a hand in 
taking the conceit out of Nap, if John would only furnish their servants 
with victuals and liveries, and a trifle for drink-money. And then the 
old gentlewoman, his mother, who, if a mouse but stirred, thought her 
jointure in danger, would set upon him, crying, there would be neither 
law nor gospel left in the parish, unless her dear son John lent a hand 
for her friend Lewis Baboon. Well did she of old know the tricks of 
villain tenants; and their next attempt would be none other than to 
burn her Prayer Book, and tear up her hearth-stone, under which one 
might have fancied she had buried her gold, such a fuss she kept up 
about it. Rustyfusty also, and Mrs. Bull would never be off John— 
«© You aman of spirit !” they would cry ; “‘ you are not worth your own 
long ears, to allow that upsetting whipper-snapper, Nap, beat the ring ; 
and rob you too of all your best customers, who now eat his radishes 
instead of buying your turnips, by which you made so handsome a 
enny !” 

: ¢ Go it John, honey!” would Mrs. Bull ery, “ just this once;” and 
she would kiss and coax him; and being a very good-natured fellow, 
though something rough, seldom grumbling till the reckoning came to 
be cleared, he would give signs of yielding ; and then it was, “ Who but 
he so able to bet against Nap ; what were a few scurvy guitiéas to 4 sib- 
stantial merchant, and estated gentleman like "Squire Bull, respected by 
every body, and well to pass in the world !” And ‘Master’ Jotin/ who'was 
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not without a spice of vanity in his extraordinary composition, would 
next be tickled with what mighty bruisers and cock-fighters the old 
‘Squires, his forefathers, had been ; and how their yachts had beat the 
world at sailing matches on the river,—at all which he would chuckle, 
and draw his purse once more, though it was now ina gallopping consump- 
tion. But while John had a stiver of money or credit he never could 
refuse ; and he obstinately shut his ears against all Madam Refori’s whis- 
pers and warnings. If he ever came to a stand, then Billy Pitapat, or Dr. 
Slop, or Derrydown, (the same that found it easier te hang himself at 
last one morning than clear up John’s books,) would hold a grand pala- 
ver—Pitapat beat the world at a palaver—and Mrs. Bull would 
throw her arms about his necek—“‘ What man,” they would cry, “ have 
you no credit? Carry on with spirit, ‘Squire; double your stakes if 
you would not see all you have spent already thrown to the dogs ;” and 
the rogues would tip the wink to each other, John little suspecting they 
went snacks with his enemies, and helped Rustyfusty to gobble up the 
oyster, while they, with a hypocritical air, handed him the shell, mak- 
ing him believe the glittering stuff with which it was lined, was, so to 
speak, pearls and diamonds that would yet retrieve his fortunes. ‘ Lend 
Black Will t’other guinea,” they would say, “to get him a pair of 
decent breeches with which he can appear in the ring; and you'll see 
how handsomely he'll back your man Hookey, either as bottle-holder or 
bruiser ;” and John would be worried into compliance, though it was about 
the very last guinea he had. If Madam Reform, who had nearly given 
him up herself, at any time sent Tod Charley, or this present Allworthy, 
or Bruffum, or any of old Jerry’s boys to remonstrate, John would look 
serious and glum at times; but again, let him but hear he had gained 
a cock-match, and up in the skies he was, ordered a grand dinner, and 
set all the house bells a-ringing. Cash and trade running low, was the 
only thing that brought him fairly to his senses. As often too as the 
tenants grumbled at audit-day about the hush.money, and bribes, and 
gold snuff-boxes, and smelling bottles, and tweezers, and what not, given 
to grooms and helpers, and their wives and sweethearts—not to mention 
the rack and manger at which the upper servants lived at all times, and 
the perpetual pillagings of That Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rusty- 
fusty, the mortgage interest, the old woman’s jointure, and all the rest, 
John would take a humoursome, stingy fit, button up hisbreeches pockets 
on his few remaining pence, which he would jingle, square his toes, clench 
his fists, and growl through his set teeth—* If I give another rap I’ll 
be d d.”” The rogues about him would pass the sly wink, “ Never 
mind, we'll compass Master John for all this.” 

“ What the deuce is it to me, as Madam Reform sensibly observes,” 
would John mutter in soliloquy, as he took a turn in his empty ware- 
houses, “ though my neighbours Nap Stork and Lewis Baboon go to 
loggerheads. If the ring and Lewis’ tenants will have Nap for champion, 
let them have him with a pox ;” for John was not over-fond of Nap, on 
the score of teas and groceries, and afterwards shewed him about in the 
iron cage, which was but shabby—though he was ill-advised then, and 
abused by favourites as usual, and by that knave Rustyfusty. “ I'll not 
pay down another stiver in this affair—so I won't !—if I had one,” added 
the poor ‘Squire, looking sheepish enough as he felt his empty pockets, in 
which the devil might now have danced a hornpipe any day.— These cross 
humours would get him a respite for eight-and-forty hours or so, and 
then the rogues would be at him again, Rustyfusty still the loudest. 
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“ Ho! Master John, my good friend,” he would cry in his swagger- 
ing way, “ what crotchet has taken you now—you, whom an excellent, 
virtuous wife, and the countenance of my family, have made be looked 
up to at church, market, and Quarter Sessions?” and Dr, Slop or Old 
Bags would chime in, “ But for your honour’s four quarters, there would 
not be a maid unravished, or a hen-roost unpillaged in the village, by the 
villain Nap’s men; who will certainly be over the pond in a washing-tub 
some morning, take my honest word for it, and set the Thames on fire 
about your honour.” 

“ A fine example to our own tenants, John,” would Gentleman George 
cry, or honest old Farmer George, as it might be, “ to allow my worthy 
cousin Lewis Baboon’s tatterdemalions use him so, and to say who shall 
be stewards or who not—changing them as they please, forsooth !” 

Now John, who was not without a bottom of good sense, besides a 
strain of humour of his own, when his poor head was not muddled with 
their lies, would leer round and reply, “ Something, mayhap, to you, 
lads, but devil a rush to me.” John’s mother would then rebuke him 
for blasphemy and for profane swearing. 

But though John, when provoked and hard run for cash, took these cross 
fits, he was still much attached to his wife and the old gentlewoman 
his mother, and the head steward and his family, and they could, to say 
truth, by blowing in his ear, make him believe black was white, 
and roll him round their fingers. Though a plain frugal man himself, 
he took a pride in seeing his servants drest in handsome liveries, and well 
mounted and lodged ; and plenty of beef and plum-pudding in his hall, 
and a foaming tankard to whoever called the way. Though he had now 
laid down his gilt coach, and walked a-foot, and was reduced to short 
commons himself, the annuities he gave to those past their service, 
though they might have pillaged him all the while they were in it, were 
indeed, Madam said, quite preposterous for a private gentleman. But 
true it is, “ No man will thrive unless his wife let him ;” and we have 
seen the kind of wife John had. Besides, most of his varlets were of the 
gentle blood of That Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty ; and 
what for their High Mightinesses could be good and grand enough ? They 
cunningly made the poor bubble believe his own respectability and cre- 
dit with the neighbours, and on ’Change, depended on the splendour and 
handsome appearance of his chambermaids and menials !—and menials 
they must not be called :—no, no—they were all book-keepers or secre- 
taries, or house-governors, or what not. John’s brother Jonathan, with 
whom, through the good offices of Madam Reform, he was again on speak- 
ing terms, would often have a hearty laugh at this, and twit the Old ‘Squire, 
as he called him, with his ridiculous vanity, crying “ Handsome is that 
handsome does, brother John ;” and Madam Reform, though well watched, 
and hounded away by the lacqueys of her old admirer Pitapat who had 
jilted her in his youth—though to say truth, she never cared a doit for the 
heliow hee knave—would still find opportunity to whisper, when they 
met accidentally in Palace Yard or thereabout, or down at the Gunsmith’s 
Shop, “ Next to a good wife, Squire, get ye servants that understand and 
can do their own business,—there was gentle Georgy, who was a really fine 
spirited lad, till the older rogues corrupted him,—he who gave rm 
down a black eye t’other morning,—he plays you the flute prettily 
enough, but of what use I pray is fluting to a book-keeper? get ye fru- 
gal industrious youths about you, who can keep their accounts in order, 
and above all, have been bred in the fear of God and in honest principles,” 
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Madam, who did not like at this time to say much against Rustyfusty, 
as they still lived on fair terms, and in the same neighbourhood, was some- 
what guarded ; but Jonathan would roar over the pond in his loud pipe, 
“ ‘To the dogs with your vermin of tag-rag knights of the shoulder-knot, 
bastards, trulls and cater-cousins ef That Most Mighty and Potent 
Prince Rustyfusty, who condescends——ha ! ha! ha! ‘Squire ;” and Jona- 
than would shake his sides with laughter, and then say more seriously, 
“ I’m sorry for you, John, ill as you used me in my youth ;—take a green- 
horn’s advice, man—never pay a knave book-keeper for doing what a 
helper must do for him for fourth part of the pay.” 

Though John pretended to hear only about half of this, and sometimes 
thought Jonathan a forward jackanapes thus to school his elder brother, 
he had his own sad ruminations, poor gentleman. But let Hookey beat 
Nap at another sparring bout—for Hookey was not yet become a regular 
bruiser,—then all was well again, and his wife and the varlets would vie 
with each other in crying out, “ Oh ’Squire John, the luck you have !— 
and so noble a spirit !—what are trifles to you, who have every thing so 
handsome about you,—hall, and park, and pleasure yacht, and the whole 
neighbourhood bursting with envy and admiration of you! Look to that 
vulgar, low-lived, peddling, ploughman, penny-saved-penny-got fellow, 
Jonathan, with never a silver tea-spoon in his pantry, nor a genteel 
servant in his hall; nor yet a chaplain to say grace to his pudding !— 
What would he give to be in your worship’s shoes! Look at your fine 
library too, and your gilt pictures and medals, what can he shew like 
these, Squire?” John was sometimes silent and rather pleased ; but if in 
bad humour, he would shout, “ Let him take them all and be d d,— 
That Mighty and Potent Norman Prince Rustyfusty, my most honoura- 
ble cousin, and my b——h of a wife into the bargain.” 

‘* Hush,” for any sake, would Mrs. Bull cry, and shut the windows lest 
the neighbours should hear, and then would shew John the gag ; but if the 
fit was en him, he would only bawl the louder till fairly heard across the 
herring pend ; and the neighbourhood thereabouts would swear he was 
going to play the devil with his wife at last ;—but next morning all would 
be mum. Some pitied him, and others laughed at him,—for said they, 
“Why does not a great, bellowing, lusty fellow like that take help at 
his elbows.” But it is easy for strangers to talk, and every man can 
manage a bad wife save him whe has got her; and Old Nick himself 
never shewed more cunning, than those who got around simple John, 
who meanwhile went on, betting and grumbling, and grumbling and bet- 
ting on the sparring-match, for which he had now told down every farthing 
ef his ready cash. “ Carry on with spirit—down with the dust, man!” 
was stillthecry. ‘“ Double the stakes—now is the time! What a hand- 
some ait yon is, your honour has got in the great lake, to which your 
worships cousin the Most Mighty arid Potent Prince Rustyfusty, and your 
honour’s poor servitors, may send their goslings to grass, and thus save 
the grass on the estate at home. Think of the whole box of spices, drugs, 
and dye-stuffs you took from Nic Frog* t’other year. And these they called 
‘« John’s objects,” + and made him cock-sure of getting the keeping of the 
first lock of the great eastern canal, on which he could clap a toll, and 
make his neighbours pay down smartly in custom. John would chuckle at 
this notion ; and a hundred and fifty of them, at least, applied before- 
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hand for the places of keeper, and deputy-keeper, and deputy-keeper’s 
assistant, and under assistant to deputy-keeper’s under under-assistant.”’ 
« Time enough,” quoth John doggedly, “ to sell the skin when the bear 
is hunted.” But they settled it all among themselves, with the entire 
approbation of That Most Mighty, &c. &c. and immediately began to 
draw their handsome salaries, and a trifle for outfit. 

But I question if all their arts could have kept John from running 
demented about this time, had it not been for an odd device fallen on 
by Pitapat, Madam Reform’s man-sworn lover. He was something of 
a precise knave you must know, who affected to keep a conscience ; so 
for some time before his death, for every guinea or broad piece he ab- 
stracted from the ’Squire’s till, what does he, but solemnly deposite a new 
brass-farthing in a sink in the garden, pretending they would take root 
and “ fructify,” and grow into double joes or golden guineas at least, 
and make all John’s debts square yet. ‘ At the Day of Judgment !” 
shouted Madam Reform, bursting with laughter ; and John’s mother’s 
chaplain rebuked her for her abominable blasphemy, and threatened her 
with the stocks. Poor John was surely off the hooks about this time ; 
for the honest gull believed the wild story, and with tears in his eyes, lis- 
tened while Rustyfusty told him of the eternal obligations of himself 
and his family to “ the Immortal Pitapat now no more.” And the old 
gentlewoman said this was true religion, and bade John return thanks, 
and diligently improve his mercies ; and another hundred and fifty of 
Rustyfusty’s cousins applied for the places of watchmen of the Sink, 
and deputy-watchmen and deputy-watchmen’s assistants, and under de- 
puty-watchmen’s assistants, and night-watchmen, and deputy night- 
watchmen, &c. &e. &e.: and Rusty appointed them forthwith, all with 
handsome salaries on which they entered immediately. And henceforth 
as often as John came to a dead set, and the duns grew troublesome, or 
the mortgages were threatened to be foreclosed, his face would brighten 
up for a moment or se,’when the varlets would ery, “ Cheer up, ‘Squire ! 
remember the Immortal Billy’s holeful of farthings.” ‘ Not yet full 
though, John would say. “ Ay, but always filling, and fructify- 
ing, when you are sleeping, ‘Squire !’” A drowning man or a bankrupt will 
catch at a straw. John would give a faint Snigger, and sometimes beg 
for any sake to have a peep into Billy’s sink to see the miraculous 
growth,—but catch them there; and if he grew suspicious and obstre- 
perous, his wife would interfere, and his mother say it was rank in. 
fidelity. 

But all this happened long before Hookey got the management of 
John’s household,—of which, as I mentioned, he was likely to make so 
pretty a job,—and while he was yet a sparrer ; and also before Sly Bob, 
in another of John’s bad pinches for money, took a fancy that he also 
should be another Immortal ; and being in his own way a mighty natural 
philosopher, he discovers that the reason John wanted money was from 
having too much ; so what does he but burn all the ’Squire’s small change 
one fine winter’s morning, to make charcoal, with which he was 
to reduce some nostrum trash to the true aurum potabile, and thus fill 
both John’s pockets royally. I need not tell you that Bob has been 
raking in his crucible from that day to this, though deuce a bit of gold 
has he seen yet; but he is still looking out. ‘ Capital hit for you that 
of Bob's,” quoth Bruffam to Madam Reform, when he gallanted her 
once down to Newcastle. ‘I am particularly obliged to the lad,” an- 
swered Madam, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Shewing how the great Prize-Fight, on which John Bull had betted so much, 
being won, he found leisure to rip up old Sores, and began to hold more 
Srequent Communings with Madam Reform, and at last to see through 
the Roguery of his Servants, 


I said before, that after John got embarrassed, being really an honest 
man he often took a stingy fit, and thought of his creditors; but I am 
afraid I cannot well call him honest much longer, when he began to 
think that the Jew brokers had charged him a swingeing premium, and 
took damnably high interest. But the old gentlewoman, who had a fellow 
feeling with Jew or Pagan where it concerned her jointure, would cla- 
mour away, and call John little better than a swindler. Heaven knows 
the poor Squire wished to give every one his own, and keep day and 
way honestly, however poorly, but he grudged their abominable usury. 
The few coins he still possessed, he now thought it safest to keep in his 
breeches pockets, instead of laying them out even in wares for his shop. 
But it was all one ; for by the connivance of his wife, Rustyfusty’s people 
would be at him, even in his sleep ; and let him hide his breeches under 
the bed or under the bolster, or anywhere, no matter, there would their 
fingers be. 

“ What is the use of all this work ?” they would say angrily ; ‘‘ John’s 
estate is certainly well dipped—What then? Is there not a handsome re- 
version. It will last our time any way,—and after us the Deluge. Be- 
sides, is there not the immortal Pitapat’s charming device of the 
farthings, John’s Philosopher’s Stone.” The “Squire was in a sad 
way about this time, changing his manager every other term, scold- 
ing his wife, cuffing his under servants, and dieting his labourers on 
bread and water,—all to keep square with the Jew brokers, pay 
his mother’s jointure, and make both ends meet; but it would not 
all do. If he intimated any wish to examine his books, or restrain 
his servants’ junketings, then his wife shook her head, and said he 
was gone off the hooks fairly now.—It was in this case we found him at 
the beginning of this our history,—gloomy, testy, humoursome ; his wife 
just dead, and her successor found to be no better than she should be ; 
Hookey playing fast and loose, with that Most Mighty, &c., and John 
without a true friend on earth save Madam Reform—a friend in need, 
as he now called her, and cursed himself for a ninny in not having in- 
sisted on bringing her into his house long before. But guess ye the 
hillaballoo that got up when Ally Croaker, Silly Billy, the Whipper-in, 
the Cad, Slangwhanger, and a posse of the gossoons, squirters, chalkers, 
broadside writers, and others of the fry kept in Hookey’s half-pay out 
of John’s pocket, gave notice that Madam’s lads had been seen lurking 
in John’s neighbourhood with letters and billetdoux ; and that she might 
be daily expected herself, to attempt to gain access to John, and try to 
relieve him from the durance in which he was kept. Hookey treated the 
information with great contempt. ‘ Let the jade only dare set her nose 
this way !—as for the nincompoop, John, let him keep quiet—or he, 
Hookey, should find a way to make him! His house, the blustering 
ninnyhammer, never had been better managed, nor half so well.” Sly 
Bob, and the other lads bred in the parish, knew John’s trim better, and 
disliked this vapouring in Hookey ; who, you must know, was the most 
self-sufficient, conceited, pragmatical fellow on earth, and, save in sparring 
where he kept a cunning fence, the most ignorant,—never seeing a 
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draw-well till he was plump over head .and ears into the midst of it, 
the rest cursing his rashness as they wallowed below him, while he'd 
be crying to the wenches to hoist him out. Bob warned him again 
and again, with tears in his eyes, saying how bitterly he now repented 
crossing John about opening the Gunsmith’s shop.* On this warning 
failing, the understrappers tried to get up a small game of their own, 
and to turn the tables, and raise the waters on John, So if Mrs. Bull 
gave an assignation to Rustyfusty out in the country—they would be 
sure to say, “‘ Well it sets you, Squire John, to complain,—just fresh 
from Madam at the Free Mason’s Tavern, or Jerry’s ;” and then Mrs. 
Bull would pretend to be jealous, and search his pocket for love-letters, 
or order the post-bag to be rifled ; and make the house-steward set some 
eld beggar-man in the stocks, pretending that he was one of John’s 
go-betweens with Madam and Brummagem Tom. A fine house they kept 
of it; and every soul, down to the fat scullion who stole the dripping, 
against the master, who now saw that nothing less would do than 
bringing in Madam, by force, in open day. 
When the greedy old gentlewoman his mother heard this for cer- 
tain,—very unlike Hookey, and always smelling more danger than 
there was, off she pulls her mob-cap, and flies about all the chapels 
in the neighbourhood, with her hair dishevelled, howling and wring- 
ing her hands ; and afterwards appeared in the open hall to confront 
Madam, holding her silk apron to her eyes, while Old Bags sup- 
ported her on the right side, and Toby Philpots on the left, alternately 
holding a smelling bottle to her nose, as if she were in the last extremi- 
ty,—as she panted and screamed aloud, “ Oh, John Bull! perverse, wicked 
John Bull! thus to vex the venerable mother, who suckled you at her 
breasts, and bred and reared you to man’s estate; and who with the Immor- 
tal Pitapat, and The Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty, made 
you what you are, the envy and admiration of the whole neighbour- 
hood.” But if you had seen the looks she darted across the room to 
Madam Reform,—who stood with Greysteel, Bruffam, the gallant north 
country knight, Sir James, and other of her friends,—as if she would 
have torn that comely lady’s eyes out. ‘‘ Don’t you see,” she exclaim- 
ed, “that Philip Baboon’s men (whom will they have next for steward 
I wonder ?) have turned off saintly Charles and faithful Poli, the best of 
serving-men. These vile knaves will be for certain over the pond to 
tear up my hearthstone, and burn my prayer book ; helping Madam’s 
tinker-cousins at Brummagem, and blackguard Pat’s bully champion, 
roaring Dan, and your father’s sour-faced daughter Peg, who hates 
me for exposing her early intrigues with Jack ;—yea, steal my Bible, 
so they will, and pull down my house about my ears.” “ Seize your join- 
ture, you mean, old lady,” cried John; for much as he had once rever- 
enced his mother, he was fairly out of patience now with her violence 
and her avarice, which was at the foundation of all her mad freaks. The 
old gentlewoman would then try the other tack, and cozen and slobber 
him, and hang upon his neck, and call the "Squire “ her dear deluded 
son, who had been seduced away by Jack Wesley, papists, and blas- 
phemers, but, above all, by that jade Madam Reform, from the arms of 
his faithful, affectionate, virtuous wife, and her, his true and loving 
mother.” —‘‘ Go home, go home, old lady, and don’t expose yourself in this 
way,’ John would say ; “ reform your house ; keep fewer of these swag- 
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gering, tearing blades, and canting knaves about you; read your prayer 
book, teach the children their catechism ; keep your petticoats clean ; 
and if you keep quiet, no one shall touch a hair of your head, or a far- 
thing of your jointure; but don’t think to bubble me longer.” But it 
was not come to the worst with the dowager yet, as you shall afterwards 
see. Even his mother’s greed and tantrums, and the bad tongue she 
let loose on all his friends, were less to John about this time, than the 
damnable impudence of his wife and the upper servants, with Hookey at 
their head, who plainly told him, since it was come to this, Madam 
Reform should never crook her knee within his door; and that at the 
point of the knife they would maintain the right of That Most Mighty 
and Potent Prince, Rustyfusty, to choose wives for John Bull, visit them 


when, where, and how he pleased ; and all the other good old customs of 


the Manor.” “ The custom of the Manor!” cried Winchy. ‘ Custom 
of the Manor for ever!” echoed Old Bags ; ‘“ we'll go to death—and 
all for John’s good—for the custom of the Manor,” 

John was rather stunned at first by their outery ; but he looked 
round,—and there stood Greysteel at his back, Bill Boswain stanch, 
and Madam Reform posted strongly, with her best Broom in her 
hand, and Brummagem Tom at her back. Now this same custom of the 
Manor was something too bad to be described in decent company ; nor 
was it an old English custom any way, but an odious right claimed by the 
Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty, because of his high Norman 
blood,—though ’Squire Bull was of as good blood as he any day, and far 
better flesh. So the quarrel grew from less to more, till Rustyfusty, 
breaking through all bounds, swore he would kiss John’s wife before 
his face, thrust his hands into his strong box, break up his cellar and 
buttery hatch,—yea, saddle him, and bridle him, and mount him, and 
spur him, and ride him to the devil, if he, Prince Rustyfusty, so 
pleased ; and that he, John, might go whistle !—Now, of all the days 
of the year, this fell out upon the 7th October, in the year of our 
Salvation, 1831. But had you heard how John roared, and rampaged, 
and flew through the streets, without stockings or shoes, wig or cravat. 
It was, indeed, with great ado that Madam and Tom got him to keep 
within bounds,—bidding him, of all loves, be quiet, for all that Hookey 
and Sly Bob wanted, was to swear the peace against him,-and clap him 
in a strait-waistcoat; and then if he complained, his mother would call 
his sick groans by her old name, and advise him to be gagged forthwith. 
John wiped his brows, and took a cooling draught, and owned it was 
all too true. And, turning round, with the tear still in his eye, he said 
to Bill Boswain, «“ What! ho! Bill, will you see an old friend, who has 
been the best friend you and your father’s family ever had, used in this 
beastly way ?” And Bill, who was a fine, sl: sp-dash, devil-may-care sort 
of fellow, cried at once, “ I'll stand by you, honest Jack, till the last 
gasp ;" and with that he gave his trowsers a knowing hoist, and turned 
the quid in his cheek, John’s heart was at his mouth in a moment, for 
any kindness touched him to the quick; so little had he been used, 
lately, poor man, to even bare justice in his own house. ‘ It sha’n’t 
be the worse for you and yours, Bill, for this,” said the grateful man. 
‘If there's a better silk gown than another in my warehouse, your wife 
shall have it.’ ‘ Bill, and John, and I, against the world,” shouted 
(ireysteel ; and Tom’ s lads and Madam Reform said they would hold the 
dowager at the staff’s end, and drub Rusty’s whole rapse -allion gathering. 

But many things fall out between the cup and the lip; and though John 
was in sight of land, strong squalls arose ; and sorry am I to say it, but 
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every mischief that came against him might, more or less closely, be traced 
to his own mother. Madam Reform, she knew of the old, had never been 
a friend of hers ; and now she fell to kicking, and scratching, and biting, 
and using all manner of bad names—calling Madam an atheistical French 
harlot, who had put love-potions in her dear son’s gin, and kept him 
roaring drunk ; and had col/ogued for years with Tod Charley, Scotch 
Joe, Lord Peter, Dan, the Devil, and Tom Paine,” who she dreaded had 
set him upon rummaging his father’s charter-box, and looking into the 
old title-deeds, to see if there was no clause to restrain her pride and pro- 
digality, and compel her to come handsomely down for the parish-poor. 
It was here the shoe pinched, and the least mention of title-deeds threw 
her into fits, when the best names she gave her son were papist and rogue, 
with a threat of the stocks against all his abettors, or burning with brim.. 
stone matches. Pat Murphy, John’s half-starved, merry brother-in-law, 
was also frightening the dowager about this time, swirling and flashing his 
shillelah in her face, till the fire flashed from her eyes ; while he swore 
‘he'd be hanged and quartered, before he gave the greedy old woman, 
who was nothing to him or his save a plague, were it but a pig’s ear 
to make her a silk purse, so he wouldn't. It was the shame of the 
world, so it was, to stuff the lap of the rump-fed runnion with the pigs, 
poultry, and potatoes, rared by the swate of his brow, while his own 
darlins wanted bread.” 

John desired him to keep a civil tongue in his head,—the old gentle- 
woman, whatever were her faults, was his mother any way—at least she 
said so; but deuce a bit of him for all that, would blame Pat for com- 
plaining of her cormorant stomach. 

“The auld lady had aye a crop for all corns,” put in Peg, John’s frosty- 
faced sister, who lived in the bleak moorlands, and who had never been a 
favourite with her step.mother, especially since she fell a-hankering 
alter Jack* in her maidenhood. And as often as John Bull and his mo- 
ther came at any time to high words, Peg would snigger in her sleeve, 
and slily remark that “ The auld leddy had kythed in her true colours 
at last. For her part, she ne’er saw a hair to draw between her and Lord 
Peter ; and, by her troth, she, John’s leal and loving sister Peg, meikle as 
he lightlied her, was e’en overjoyed to find that John was beginning to 
see through the auld dame’s tricks, who had vexed and divided their 
Israel for mony a lang year ;—the pridefu’, upsetting, ambitious, good- 
for-nothing auld hussy, who was aye at the bottom of setting John 
against his ain kin, and tearing and dividing their father’s house—con- 
niving with ilka steward to harry the tenantry, and poind for the kain,— 
and never dida hand’s turn that could be called usefu’ wark ; but would 
sit with her gold watch at her side, and her rings on her fingers, dinked 
out—becking and bingeing wi’ her curmudgeons and jennyflexions— 
mair like one of Lord Peter's painted harlots than the douse matron, for 
which she gave herself out, pretending to great nicety and ‘havings, 
and to be come o’ the true auld stock, though her ain very grandchildren 
were beginning to jeer at her greedy gaits, and to pluck her gown, crying, 
‘Mair 0’ your awmouses, and less 0’ your benisons, grand-dame.’ ” 

Peg was sure to run scant of breath as often as she got upon her step- 
mother’s virtues; but before John, who only remarked gruffly, “ She 
gets little off you, any way,” could say more, taking no notice of the 
rebuff, Peg went on,— And hark in your lug, brother mine—it’s just 








* Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack :—the Pope, Luther, and Calvin. 
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as true that she has an auld hankering after Lord Peter as that, if all 
tales be true, the Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty is e’en 
o’er sib to Mrs. Bull, your ain liege lady.” 

John growled like a bear with a sore head, and knew not of whom 
first to fall foul ; for he could have fought with the wind in this vein—Peg, 
Pat, wife, mother, and serving-men. But it was with her who lay in his 
bosom, flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, he was really most enraged, 
especially when he saw that those who lately had lived in his house, like 
cat and dog, were now all combining against him, and in a league to 
support the old villain Rustyfusty. Nor was he quite pleased with Peg’s 
jeers, whom he called a musty old maid.—* And better sae, brother 
mine, than in your pitiful case, or than be buckled without either my 
ain privity or consent, by our Laird, to that cochlin, clocherin, daized, 
doited, donnerit, do-nae-gude, feckless, fuzionless, pechling, pingin, 
plouterin, potherin, asthmatical rotten body, Borrowstoun ; wha just 
does as your mother and the great folks up bye yonder bid him, and 
would sell country and kin, me and mine, and his birthright to boot, for 
a mess 0’ pottage ony day.” 

« By the La’, Harry,” cried Pat, “ Peg spakes like a Dublin counsellor ;” 
for when Peg ran on with a string of such learned, long-tailed words, Pat 
always believed she must be talking Hebrew, or Latin at least. “‘ No, no, 
brother,” she continued, “ dour and din as ye have sometimes called me, 
I’m a likely lass yet—scarce i’ my prime ; and, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, wha rules aboon a’!” (Pat crossed himself, and Peg turned up 
the whites of her eyes, which was her fashion of signing the cross—at 
another time she would have rebuked Pat’s idolatry, but she kept her 
thumb on it now—) “ on my eident endeavours, I'll first dance at your 
wedding, John ; and next have a wiselike goodman 0’ my ain, or ever 
this year o' grace, aughteen hundred and thretty-two, be out ; wha will 
haud my part, and his bairns’ part, and keep the crown o° the causey 
with the best o’ ye; but whether it shall be Jamie, or Johnny, or 
Francie, I’m no that free to confess yet.—I was ne’er rash,—and they 
are a’ gude—though Francie I’m wae to learn is sore troubled of late 
wi’ a shortness 0’ wind.” 

“Spoke like your father’s daughter, Peg,” cried John. “Give me 
your hand, lass ;—the broad blue bonnet for ever! Let us stand by each 
other till both are righted. Pat too, my noble fellow ;’—and before the 
word was out, down came Pat’s open hand smack into John’s broad fist ; 
and again he flourished his shillelah, and shouted, “ Erin go bragh!” And 
Peg, though not given to “ phrasin,” as she said, kissed them both ; 
and bade them ‘ Quit them like men, and father-bairns, in this great 
battle of Armageddon that was drawing nigh ; for, why? John’s tulzie 
was Peg’s cause, and Peg’s brangle was Pat’s victory.” And they took a 
kind leave of each other,—on which John gave the bell such a tweague 
that the rope came in his hand, and the lazy varlets in the hall thought 
the house was on fire. 

But we have rather cut before the point inthis, our veritable history ; 
for all this fell out long before the famous seventh of October, to which 
we alluded ; and while Hookey and Sly Bob were still in John’s service, 
though by this time he had more than a month’s mind to turn them a-drift ; 
and had now rung to put the question for the last time, point blank, yea 
or no, if they would respectfully lead in .Madam Reform, and lend a 
hand at his divorcing his wife, and resisting the custom of the Manor. 
But of all this you shall hear in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


How John Bull now thoroughly ripped up all his old Sores, and, discover- 
ing the Knavery of his Servants, fairly kicked them down Stairs, 


Hookey entered briskly, and with an air, and Sly Bob, with his hang- 
dog look, skulking behind, but seeming as obstinate as a mule for all 
that ; for it was Bob's way ever to be in extremes—now as dour as a pig,— 
and again he would fetch and carry, and do whatever mean office he 
thought would recommend him to John and the children. John, while 
his blood was up, took courage, and bade Bill Boswain tell. Hookey 
plainly he had resolved to bring in Madam Reform, and set her on the 
dais ; and if Master Hookey could not bow his pride to show her the 
way—why, then? of Greysteel he had got the best of characters.” 
Up got Hookey’s game feathers, and off he tore his livery, in a huff, and 
down he thumped it, pretending John called his honesty in question 
about the house-books.* ‘I don’t speak of the house expenses now,” 
quoth the ‘Squire, “ though they are high enough, in all conscience, for 
aman in my case. You have done me honour, too, in the cock-fights 
and sparrings—at least they tell me so—though, body o’ me, if I rightly 
understand it. But what then? 1 think I have paid you handsomely,— 
besides the paddock and annuity, and the great silver. gilt tankard, though 
that’s neither here nor there. But my house is my castle, and my wife’s 
my wife, and I’ll bring in Madam—ay, and set her in the best place, too, 
if I so please ; and if you don’t choose to make her welcome, why, the 
door’s before you.” ———“ Marry, I'd break her neck sooner! brimstone 
hag,” cried Hookey ; and Sly Bob, though he often called her as bad 
himself, winked, and pulled his sleeve ;—but he paid no regard. “ Do 
you think that we, the servants of Gentleman George, who beat the 
world at cock-fighting, would demean ourselves to sit in the same room 
with that drab, and her tatterdemalion Brummagem followers.” ——*“ O, 
‘Squire, my beloved master,” cried Bob, “is this your gratitude to the 
brave Hookey? I speak not of my own poor but honest services——” 
“ Burning all my small change, I suppose?” growled John,—*“ Your honour’s 
champion,” Bob went on, shamming deaf about the small change, “ who 
beat the ring for you? Though stiff and scant of wind for a fall himself 
now who can train your honour’s hounds and young game cocks like 
brave Hookey ?” John had lately begun to have a dim notion that the 
only use of game-cocks was to eat barley. ‘ Keep no pullets that don’t 
lay eggs,” said Madam Reform. ‘ You have more dogs than you have 
bones for,” quoth Scotch Joe, of whose judgment the ’Squire had lately 
got an immense opinion. He therefore looked sulky and dogged ; and 
Bob tipped the sly wink to Ally Croaker, to put in a word to gloze over 
Hookey’s obstreperous humours. 

“ Fie, Squire Bull,” cried Ally, in his saucy forward way—for Ally, 
you must know, had sometimes succeeded in tickling John with a scurvy 
jest, at frugal Joe’s expense, and others of Madam’s followers ; and had 
taken it upon him to name a young, blackguard, foul-mouthed, hempseed, 
pampered gett of his own, after the ‘Squire. ‘ Fie, John—what the 
good jeer, man! you roar more like a bull of Bashan than the respect.. 
able Citizen Bull, the envy and admiration of the whole neighbourhood ; 
so blest is he in a wife and mother, and in /’ami du famille,—That Most 
Mighty and Potent Prince, Rufus Gules D’ Argent D’Or Gryphon We- 
veril Rustre Rampant Saliant Millrind Flory Bendsinister Waterboujet 
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Mawvimus Gustavus Adolphus Guttedesang Guttedelarme Tudor Planta- 
genet Cheveron Ristyfusty. That battered harridan, Madam Reform, has 
set your honour’s worthy puddle. head a-seething with her damnable lies 
and tale-bearing, against your worship’s faithful attached servants, my 
friend Sly Bob there and others, who would shed their blood for you.’ 
And here Bob piped one eye, while, with the other, he winked to Hookey, 
now was the time to mollify John Bull's humour about Madam. 

‘* Please the pigs,” quoth Bob in a whisper, ‘1 shall henceforth walk j 
warily ; remember what came of it, when I formerly rashly committed my- 3 
self, by crossing the ‘Squire about the rendezvous Mrs. Bull gave the 
Most Potent, at the Rat’s ford, and refusing to open the Gunsmith’s shop, 
on which he had set his heart ; but what's ordained must come to pass. 
1 fancied the ball at our foot, then ;” again he winked to Atty: but the 
stiff drill sergeant would not, at that time, move a peg to save the world, 
| : nor take the least notice, though no one better understood Bob’s half- 
meanings and half-and-half mancuvres ; so Bob was obliged to speak for 
himself. “ Did I not, to please you, ‘Squire, blast my own good name, 
which was better than precious ointment; and, which I shall rue to 
my dying day, offend the venerable lady, your honour’s mother, with 
whom till then I was a mighty favourite, in that untoward affair of 
healing the scald head* of Pat’s children?” John said nothing, but 
twirled his thumbs. ‘ Monstrously against my conscience to vex that 
best of ladies,” continued Bob. “ When your honour comes to your 
worship’s senses, sorry will you be to have grieved that pious, venerable, 
and most worshipful matron, by your rash and dangerous dealings with 
Gaffer Grey and Madam.” “Gammon,” quoth John, doggedly twirl- 
ing his thumbs faster and faster. 

** Whose prayers, your mother’s, | mean, you should humbly request 
on your bended knees, Mr. John,” said the house chaplain, ‘“‘ to open 
your deluded eyes, instead of giving yourself up to the seductions and 
blandishments of a strange woman. I name no names ; and Heaven for- 
bid I should judge uncharitably, or unlike a Christian ; but, infatuated 
man as you are, if you ever have another day to prosper, or if you long 
: escape the mollygrubs and the cholic.” ‘Gammon !” cried John, more 

loudly ; and Ally like a rogue in grain as he was, tipped the knowing 
wink to some of the others, and made a dismal face aside at the chap- 
lain, and at chop-fallen Bob, and laid his finger to his nose. 

‘Gammon !” sighed Bob; “ but it don’t become me to bandy words 
| with my honoured, though deceived master. Service, God wot, is no 
inheritance ; I shall retire to my poor cottage in the Lower Row, and 

dibble in my cabbages ; but your honour will surely, at parting, give me 
a character ?” 

“ T'll be d d if I do,” roared John; and fairly rumping Bob, 
| he turned fiercely on Ally, who, -graceless rogue, was sniggering at the 
doleful plight of his fellow-servant, though in the very same scrape 
himself. Bob would have slunk off with his bleeding nose; but John 
cried gruffly, “ Stand still, Sirrah, till you hear a piece of my mind at 

parting,—lI have a damnable long black score to clear with you and 
your fellows.” And out John whips his Black memorandum-book,—the 
same with which he had been furnished by Aulay Macaulay, Jerry’s boys, 
| and Scotch Joe and others of Madam’s clerks, asa help to his memory ; 
) for the ‘Squire had a bad head for figures without book ; and thus, in a 
rumbling tone, like thunder at a distance, he preluded—“ I that might 
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have lived in honour and credit, my estates clear, my tenants happy, 
my books in order, my trade brisk, plenty in larder and cellar, and a 
good something in the strong-box, to be brought into debt and danger, 
and to a morsel of bread! First and foremost, you set me to loggerheads 
with Jonathan, for no fault on earth, save that, though frugal, he 
was a lad of spunk and mettle, and would not beck and binge to the 
b-— -h my wife, nor allow That Most Mighty and Potent Prince Tudor 
Plantagenet Rustyfusty whip his long fingers into his pocket at his good 
pleasure. But you would punish him, I warrant you !—you would not 
let him be taught to Parley vous, and make his congees by our dancing- 
master. He should never be allowed to learn to make his bew, or to 
dance the Allemande, and the Minuet de la Cour to his dying day.—The 
Devil’s own hornpipe ye have made me dance.—And now who but 
Jonathan? keeping his pleasure yacht on the lake with the best ; 
his warehouses full, driving a brisk trade east and west; his word 
going as far on ’Change as my bond—and our Most Mighty and Po- 
tent Cousin entrusting the pillage he has made of me to Jonathan’s 
safe custody.”* Bob would again have slunk off, dreading the twin- 
kle of John’s eye; but Ally, who knew he might go home to his own 
parish and hoe potatoes for the rest of his life, for devil a new place he 
would ever get if he lost John’s, resolved to stick to his skirts like a 
burr, knowing him to be a good-natured bubble, and hoping his temper 
might fall ; so he held Bob fast. “ A pretty house I have kept, and a fine 
trade driven,” continued John, more calmly ; “ first, my head-steward 
and his family must roll in their gilt coach, kept in wine and walnuts, 
and decked out in cloth of gold; but that’s the way of the world, and I 
am bold to say, I never grudged it to them; only I expect a little grati- 
tude, and to have something of my own way in my own house ; though I 
scarce think it of good moral example, whatever my mother may, to 
have their brats and trulls carousing in my hall, devouring my beef and 
pudding, and swilling my beer, lording it into the bargain over my poor 
tenants, and laughing in my face.” 

“ And sure what’s their bit and their sup, to a noble and generous 
‘Squire, like your honour,” cried Slangwhanger, making a respectful bow 
to John, while aside he thrust his tongue into his cheek, and leered to 
Ally. 

“« My very errand, boys,” continued the Squire, “ must all make hand- 
some figures,” forsooth !— All for your glory and credit, Squire,” said 
Slangwhanger ; “ only think of Philippe Baboon’s people, or Don Pedro's 
servants, and the pretty barmaid of the Black Bear, erying, ‘ What 
smart liveries Squire Bull's footmen sport,—what rare treats and junk- 
etings they give when they come abroad !’”—*“ As often as the Most 
Mighty and Potent Rustyfusty, or the baggage, my wife,” continued 
John, unheeding the interruption, “ despatch them on sleeveless er. 
rands, while, I believe in my conscience, their real business has been 
plotting and colleaguing with all manner of rogues against Madam, my 
family, and my honest neighbours ; till now, whatever mischief or breach 
of the peace goes on, ‘ Out upon John Bull,’ my neighbours cry, ‘ he 
and his varlets are at the bottom of this. ‘T'was he egged on the Bear- 
baitings which have destroyed and ruined that poor friendless noble 
orphan of Hackum ; he, poor lad, to whom nothing is now left but a good 
heart ;'—till, by Derrydown andthe Norland’s doings,” John went on, “my 








* How much have the British aristocracy in the American funds ? 
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honest name stinks.—And Hocus * or Hookey, Lewis or Nap, it is still 
John Bull must pay the piper, dance who will. But now I tell you, ras- 
cals,” roared John in a new paroxysm, “ the Devil’s to pay, and no pitch 
hot. Ha! ha! ho! ho! ho!” and with that seizing Bob and Ally in his 
frenzy, by the nape of the neck, he knoits me their heads together, 
and makes them spin out of the house; shewing rather more respect to 
Hookey, who strutted past with his arms a-kimbo, and his eye cocked, 
as if he said, ‘‘ Demme, whose afraid ?” 

Ally, a sharp rogue, soon recovered his feet, and despatched his 
Scotch caddies, English errand-boys, and Irish gossoons, to every quar- 
ter, bidding all the gang, high and low, assemble immediately at the 
Hole in the Wall, Charley’s Lane, and at the Poodle Dog; but the 
graver sort, as the resetters and the old gentlewoman’s particular 
hangers-on, were to meet at the Mitre. And a fine turn out there was. 

In the meanwhile, John unbuttons his red waistcoat, wipes his brows, 
takes another cooling draught, and sends a pressing message to Greysteel 
to go down to Bill Boswain, and forthwith consult about affairs. He hoped 
Bill would not take it amiss, he said, but he particularly wished Greysteel 
for house-steward. You may guess the ‘Squire’s family was in a fine state 
by this time. All the house at sixes and sevens,—the husband of one 
mind, the wife of another,—the fires out,—no dinner cooked,—nobody 
caring to go to market,—and if an order dropped in from a customer 
no one to attend to it. All the sober decent part of the tenantry, be- 
sides the journeymen, apprentices, and respectable young wenclies, took 
part with Greysteel, and were enraged at the ill-usage of their master ; 
and there they went, parading up and down, before John’s door, rat- 
tling marrow-bones and cleavers, and waving flags and flambeaux, shout- 
ing, ‘* Down with Hookey. No Hookey !—Greysteel and Bill Boswain 
for ever! Long live Madam Reform and her Broom!” and so forth; 
while, on the other side, the footmen, sturdy beggars, shabby genteel 
vagrants and drabs, and all the tag-rag and bob-tail of Rustyfusty, led 
on by Ally’s gossoons, would squirt kennel water, screech on cat-calls, 
and bawl, “ No Madam Reform! Hookey for ever! Long live Bill’s 
wife!” 

The sooner peace was now restored within doors John thought the 
better ; and being an honest plain-dealing man, he owned it was but fair 
to give his wife, bad as she was, a last opportunity of speaking her mind, 
and making the best explanation of her conduct she could ; so he sent 
his new servant Allworthy to her, in the face of open day, inviting his 
relations Peg and Pat to be present, and see fair play, as it was an affair 
which concerned the whole family.—‘* Are you, Mrs. Bull,” quoth Dr. 
Russell—after reading the catalogue of her sins—* willing to confess 
your faults, to take Greysteel’s advice, to swallow my prescriptions, 
and cast yourself on the mercy of your injured husband for what is 
past ?”°—** And,” added Allworthy—very respectfully, and more civilly 
than so perverse a jade deserved ; ‘ do you forswear from this day forth, 
all unlawful intercourse, public or private, with That Most Mighty and 
Potent Prince, Rufus Gules D' Argent D'Or Gryphon Weveril Rustre 
Rampant Saliant Milirind Flory Bendsinister Waterboujet Maximus 
Gustavus Adolphus Guttedesang Guttedelarme Tudor Plantagenet Hep- 
tarch Oligarch Cheveron Rustyfusty ? As in duty bound, I give him 
all his titles,—and, in his own place, no one more respects that il- 
lustrious Prince ;—and, moreover, Ma’am, are you disposed to receive, 
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* The old name for Marlborough.—Eprr. 
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as becomes a dutiful wife, the worthy lady, Madam Reform, your hus- 
band’s best friend, and to entertain her handsomely—aye and until, 
with the help of Greysteel, Attorney Bruffam, and others, all matters 
and janglings are accommodated between you and your true lord? 
And, in the first place, and in token of your sincerity, do you now 
give your free consent to have razed certain rotten tenements, to the 
number of fifty-six, heretofore used for purposes which I will not of- 
fend your ladyship’s delicacy, by more plainly naming ?” 

“ Marry,” cried Pat's Dan, “ As my cousin, Harry Fielding, says, 
some people's ears are the nicest parts about them,” and Scotch Joe 
nodded approval. But Allworthy, disregarding this ill-bred interruption, 
with the greatest delicacy and decorum proceeded, and with the very 
greatest politeness also:—and then bowing, requested the lady to take 
her own time, no hurry, but to say Ay or No to the first proposal ; and as 
she looked hesitating and demure, as if she wanted courage, up gets Sly 
Bob and Bletherall, whom some called Mad Charley, to speak for her ; 
and had you but heard what an injured angel of light Bob did paint her ! 
Then up got the Cornish Chuff, and gives him a shove, crying ‘* Let me 
speak ;”’ and Ally and Bletherall all at once arguing, bullying, and swear- 
ing, till no one knew what to make of the real character of John’s wife. 
Rustyfusty, her gallant (for cake and pudding, as John sometimes cast 
in her teeth,) you may be sure sent his forward sparks to battle for the 
‘innocent lady,” and the good old custom of the Manor ; and Rusty va- 
poured away about John’s worse than moonshine madness in parting with 
such a treasure. The old gentlewoman sent, among others, her favourite 
orator, the Clerk of Oxenforde, and all to maintain the hereditary 
and indefeasible right of that Mighty and Most Potent Prince 
Tudor Plantagent Rustyfusty, to cuckold John Bull as heretofore :—for 
that, as Greysteel observed, was the plain English of it, and the sum and 
substance of every palaver held at this time between Mrs. Bull’s champions 
and her husband’s friends Allworthy and the Doctor. ‘‘ Why waste work- 
ing hours on the baggage?” cried Dan and Joe. Allworthy however still 
took his own mild civil way, but for all that, again put it plainly to her, 
quietly and fairly ; “ Ma’am do you say Ay or No?” “ What say you 
Bob, love ?”” she whimpered privately ; her handkerchief at her eyes, now 
dreading immediate divorce, and being sent down to the country. ‘Char- 
ley is mad, and the Chuff and Oxenforde next to it—what say you?” Bob 
at this time was in one of his dour fits. ‘ Say No,” quoth Bob. “ It is 
necessary to the proper support of your character and dignity.” “ No,’ 
said the lady faintly. She says Ay, cried one,—she says No, bawled 
another and the hall was in a fine uproar ; John without side the door 
with Tims the clever printer's devil and Chronie, thundering and roar- 
ing “ What does the jade say?” ‘ Stuff all this,” said Greysteel, crying 
down from the second pair. ‘ Out with her,’’ shouted Madam Reform ; 
and to do Bill Boswain justice, he lent her a kick with right good will, 
as it seemed, which sent her tumbling down stairs in a couple of hurries. 

Scarcely need I tell you that John Bull did not wear his weepers long 
for this minx. No sooner a widower than a brisk and jolly wooer ; but 
being still raw in the ways of women, he resolved to walk by Madam 
Reform’s counsel this time at every step, and take daily advice of Tims 
and Chronie, and every sincere friend ; and, above all, to start for the 
country before the old gentlewoman, his mother, or Rustyfusty should get 
beforehand with him, For unnatural and monstrous as it seems, it is 
but too certain the old lady would again have palmed off one of Rusty- 
fusty’s painted harlots on her own son for a modest virgin. 
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. It were long to tell of all their tricks. But John, by the kind- 
ness of friends, was up to trap this time; and, by the help of Peg and 
Pat, who left no stone unturned in his service, he picks up a fresh, 
comely, spirited, country lass, with something of the genteel air of town 
breeding too, and with a breath as sweet as a haycock :—now, you must 
know, his former wife had a breath smelt like a hunted badger. 

Up to town comes the ‘Squire and his young bride to hold their honey- 
moon, John in high glee, and the family delighted ; but he was 
taken a little aback, I own, when she also chose Master Manners for 
her gentleman usher ; from prudence, as she lisped, and being but a young 
thing, and inexperienced. “ Look to please your husband, my dear,” 
whispered Madam Reform in her private ear, ‘* and set old saws at de- 
fiance.” But, on the whole, John was pleased. Dan told her roundly 
to get up betimes, if she wished to thrive, and not tarn day into night 
like the lazy lag-a-bed that was before her; and Scotch Joe often ad- 
vised her to clap a label on the hall-door, ‘ Nobody admitted but on 
business.” She, however, took her own way. 

“ Wulgar, hawkward, draggle-tailed wretch, how unlike the late 
lady!” would Ally’s boys ery; and as often as she appeared abroad 
the squirters were at her; and every word she spoke out of joint, be- 
sides a thousand lies, were proclaimed by Hookey’s old broadsiders 
and chalkers. ‘ Who but she now,” some would ery ; ‘ but let Madam 
once get fairly into the house, and we'll soon see her darling Brumma- 
gem Tom * take the pet wife’s place !” 

In the meanwhile, you may believe the other party were not idle. 
Every day they would mect at the Mitre and the Poodle, pretending to 
smoke their pipes and swill beer, but all the while planning how they 
might set John and Madam Reform by the ears ;. make Bill Boswain jea- 
lous of Brummagem Tom ; ‘Squire Bull suspect Greysteel ; and scare all 
the old women and children of John’s family. Sly Bob, an old sneckdrawer, 
first tried his hand on the young wife with fair cozening speeches, but 
her virtue was proof; though, it must be owned, John looked pretty 
sharply after her, as often as she showed any disposition to be skittish, 
as once she did in a course about the Tower Hamlets.—‘* Make me a 
jotting of all she says and does,” whispered John to Tims; ‘ keep an 
eye on Bill Boswain’s backstairs, too, my good lad,—who ean trust son 
of woman, when the mother that bore him lifts her heel against him ?”’ 
But when it was seen that Mrs. Bull's virtue, with good looking after, 
was proof against all the blandishments and arts of Rustyfusty, the 
crocodile tears of the old gentlewoman, John’s mother, and the tricks 
of Bob and Hookey, John’s pride knew no bounds. At every spirited 
rebuff she gave them, John would light up his house, or give her a din- 
ner or ball. In short, Bill Boswain, by this time; was the best fellow on 
earth with John, Greysteel a treasure, his young wife a jewel, and 
Madam Reform would be triumphantly brought in, in a few days now, 

But many a thing falls out between the cup and the lip, as 1 sagely re- 
marked before ; and when the ‘Squire thought himself nearest port, there 
were squalls and breakers a-head. To these our history must now 
turn; and what other should they be than John’s old plagues in Bill's 
backstairs, and the intrigues of his discarded serving men with Prince 
Rusty. The truth was, the ‘Squire should at once have kicked out the 
whole kit; but he was the most unsuspicious man in the world, and 
besides, looked to Greysteel turning them out next term. 

( To be continued. ) 





* The Political Unions. 
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THE THREE DAYS OF FRANCE. 


** Cent peuples divers 
Chanteront, en brisant leurs fers, 
** Honneur aux enfans de la France !"—BERANGER. 


Frienps of the freeman’s hopes, upraise 
A glad, exulting strain ! 

A spirit, as of ancient days, 
Glows on our earth again ! 

Seek ye no more in mouldering urns 
Its embers few and cold; 

Look up! the fire ye worship burns 
More brightly than of old! 


Imperial France! this costliest gem, 
This one best boon of Heaven, 
Was all thy trophied diadem 
Yet lacked—and now ’tis given! 
Proud victors in a hundred fights, 
Lords of the lyre and pen— 
Now nobler name, and loftier rights 
Are yours, enfranchised men / 


Old men of France! whose tearful eyes 
Were lingering on the past, 

Rejoice! your race of victories 
Is nobly crowned at last! 

Now may ye lay the silvered head 
To sleep, in thankful trust 

That Freedom's foot, alone, shall tread 
Above your honoured dust. 


Bright Youth of France ! for gifts like thine 
Fame bears no common meed ; 

Firm soul, that grasped the great design ; 
Strong arm, that wrought the deed ! 

Fair hands shall twine thy soldier-wreaths, 
Grave sires thy civic crown,— 

And every land, where Virtue breathes, 
Shall hail thee as her own! 


Fair girls of France! your loving snares 
Well may ye proudly spread, 

To bind such lion-hearts as theirs, 
With Beauty’s silken thread ! 

As you would guard your virgin charms 
From coward, churl, or slave, 

With welcome smiles, and open arms, 
Receive the true and brave! 
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And ye! the beardless warrior-host ! 
The chiefs in infant years ! 

Well may glad France your glories boast : 
With proud, triumphant tears ! : 

God's help reward you ! gallant wights, 
And bless the arms ye wield 

Thus early for your country’s rights,— 
Keen sword, and stainless shield ! 


Lo! Hist’ry’s muse her sleep hath burst, 4 
To snatch her ancient lyre, A 

And fan your triumphs, as she nursed : 
The old heroic fire ! 3 

The spirit of a thousand years f 
Is kindling in her glance, 


And swells her accents, as she hears 
Your deeds, young hope of France ! 


Brave hearts of France! in every time, 
Land, language, class, or creed, 
Wherever lives the hate of crime, 
Or love of lofty deed ; 
Wherever Freedom's martyrs weep, 
Or Freedom's altar flames, 
All lips shall burn, all bosoms leap, 
At mention of your names ! 





If aught of good, devout, and high, 
In lasting praise endures ; 
If aught of glory shall not die, 
© gallant men ! ‘tis yours ! 
Strong trust ye claim, and grateful pride 
From those your strife hath freed ; 
And nations watch you eager-eyed, 
And bid your swords “ God speed !"’ 


Be wakeful ! though the blast should pause, 
The storm may rave again : : 
Be merciful ! so pure a cause 
Should wear no spot or stain : 
Be hopeful ! from the risen s:in 
The darkest clouds will fly : 
Be glad! for surely ye have won 
A name that shall not die! 


Ave! breathe a prayer, yet low and deep ! 
The tears that nations shed 

Fall on that mound, whose dust ye keep 
O’er Gallia’s patriot dead ! 

Well rest the brave ! yet living still, 
Their spirit’s voice shall be ; 

Through every age the words shall thrill— 

vol 


“ We died—and France is free : 
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THE UNDYING ONE, 


Prorte are so afraid of death, that they have verily undertaken to 
persuade themselves it is a blessing. Nature gives all their sophistry 
the lie. Such swaggering speeches as—*‘ | could encounter darkness 
like a bride,” only indicate a very faint predilection for matrimony, 
The truth is, that no one ever died with good will, except in a fit of 
absence, forgetting what he was about. In the drunkenness of war, 
love, or a contested election, such things may be ; but, in the darkness 
of night, in the hour when nightmares reign, more correct notions pre- 
vail. Then shuddering, we reflect on all the vague attributes of the 
monster, till strong fancy paints his clutch silently extending itself 
round our neck, and we jump from the bed to avoid him. Fuseli, when 
he wished to penetrate the very soul of art, supped upon raw pork ; 
and to those whose unimaginative eyes are unable to penetrate the rest- 
lessly changing, grim and fantastic clouds, bodying forth images of hor- 
ror in the ‘ valley of the shadow of death,” we recommend some pounds 
of Welch Rabbit, and a corresponding allowance of Edinburgh ale, to 
endow them with ‘ the vision and the faculty divine.” 

Among other dainty devices for reconciling themselves to that un- 
amiable bourne to which all men are reluctantly dragged backwards 
by the coat-tails, some one—we know not to whom the bright idea first 
suggested itself—conceived the notable scheme of depicting the lot of a 
man destined to live for ever, in such forbidding colours, that no person 
should again sigh for such a lot. This was holding up a great ugly 
mask, with lighted candles instead of eyes, to frighten a child over a 
precipice. The fancy is oriental—native to those realms where princes, 
between voluptuousness and indolence, grow more than half unman- 
ned. The records of these times have perished ; but I would give a 
trifle to know the success of the invention in its birth-place : whether 
any fat-witted satrap, stretched out in all the horrors of indigestion, 
listening to the low monotonous hum of his story-teller, was ever so 
frightened by this phantasm as to order for instant execution the first 
traitor who uttered the treasonable wish, “ Oh, king! live for ever!” 

This was the first origin of ‘ wandering Jews.”” The type seems in- 
deed undying ; yet the individual enjoys but a brief span, as may be tes- 
tified by a round dozen of them, who, even within our remembrance, have 
passed a short life, and a merry one, in the world of letters. They are 
perishable as meaner fictions. ‘ Salathiel!’’ where is he? The race 
does not however become extinct. The fantastic brain of an age, in no 
degree imaginative, but desperately desirous of being so, produces a new 
ephemeris of this kind daily—a tiny phoenix springing into existence be- 
fore its predecessor is fairly reduced to ashes. An effete fancy ever 
regales itself with horrors, as hoary sinners have been said by whipping 
to seek a restoration of wantonness. 

There is a gross sophism at the root of all these hideous imaginings. 
The eternal mortal—if the words include not a contradiction—is uni- 
formly unhappy, but not from a necessity of his nature. His misery is 
caused by some accidental circumstance. Ahasuerus suffers for a crime. 
The Strulbruggs of Gulliver are moral petrifactions ; they outlast, not 
outlive, their fellows; they are imbedded in new generations, like fossil 
remains in the deposites of a secondary, or tertiary formation. St. Leon is 
a contradiction, His sufferings arise from a morbid temperament, the con. 
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sequence of a disordered stomach—which no person gifted with the power 
of renovating his frame could be subject to. Some quack cheated the poor 
man with an imperfect elixir. His anticipations never could have been 
realized, for they sprung from the false idea that sentiment and sym- 
pathy, the fluttering bliss of the inexperienced heart, the light bloom of the 
human plum, must endure throughout his whole undying existence. They 
are evanescent in their nature—they have never been known to survive 
even to the full life of threescore and ten. The man of countless years 
must have outlived them, but he must also have outlived all relish for 
them. Tad he really obtained the true elixir, he must, in the possession 
of perfect health, (for disease is nothing but deeay,) have carved out new 
pleasures for himself. Poor St. Leon suffered under an interminable 
consumption, a never-ending decay, an infinitesimal declension of his 
powers. His melancholy eloquence is the voice of old Tithonus, detailing 
every stage in the process of his exhalation into a grasshopper, 

By one, and only one poet, since the world began, has the idea of 
an immortal human being been rightly conceived, and his name is un- 
known. It has “ died upon the harp-strings ;” it has been ‘ written in 
water.” We speak of the author of Puncu, That worthy is the true 
personification of a healthy mind in a healthy body, insensible of 
decay, and without any assignable commencement of his career. Our 
earliest acquaintance with him found him of full-grown stature, and 
in the most perfect possession of his faculties. ‘To this hour we can 
trace neither increase nor diminution in either. His flow of spirits 
is incessant, and full of the jolly exuberant luxuriance of health. ‘“ He 
cares for nobody—no not he ;” he knows his superiority over mortals, 
feels that he is alone in the world, and like a young eagle soars 
and stoops in proud consciousness of his solitary dignity. The ties of 
mortality are not for him, but for beings who stand upon an equality 
with each other. Sympathy he cannot feel for those puny beings who 
wither and die in aday. He helps himself to what he fancies, and makes 
the most of the moment. At times he amuses himself by counterfeiting 
the weakness of humanity. He calls for the physician, and after puz- 
zling him with a strange complexity of ailments, and quivering for a good 
half hour beneath his loose doublet with the earthquake of a concealed 
laugh, he kicks him out of doors with contumely and derision. He 
kisses a pretty girl, and knocks her head against the wall when he is 
tired of her; he carouses with a hero, and extinguishes him when his 
company ceases to yield him amusement. The wife and child of to-day 
he treats as he did the wife and child of yesterday. The former is a 
mortal, and has grown old and decrepit, while Punch is still “ lusty 
Juventus.” She suffers the fate of Semele, who aspired, though unequal, 
to match herself with Jove. The weak sons of clay grow alarmed at the 
exuberant jollity of this more powerful nature, and seek to entrap him 
by their feeble laws and police establishments. Punch asks no better 
fun than to lead them into the fool's paradise of believing that they have 
him secure, and then to bound off with a goblin outcry of ‘ lost, lost, 
lost,” * leaving the hangman dangling in his stead, The black enemy 


* It is the fashion of the day to confess minor plagiarisms, in the hope that readers 
may be kept from looking out for greater. There can be no doubt that the “ goblin 


page’ in the * Lay of the Last Minstrel,” is both in body and mind a close copy of 
Panch, 
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of mankind grows jealous of such impunity, but is soon taught that he 
has met with rather more than his match. And thus Punch goes on 
from day to day, flirting, fighting, and feasting, making a mockery of 
‘grave saws and modern instances,” wearing in derision, or tearing 
asunder the terrible trammels of law, as a child might a chain of dan- 
delion stalks, trampling in his invulnerability upon all weapons, laugh- 
ing, capering, and screaming with excess of happiness, ineffably blest in 
the mere consciousness of an existence bubbling up like a redundant 
and perennial fountain, of a life which “ has murmured on a thousand 
years,” and which for unknown centuries will continue “ to flow as now 
it flows.” 

The history of Punch is unknown, and his lineage is a mystery. It 
is probable that he belongs to what natural historians term the Caucasian 
race, for such a jolly nose as he wags must be sought for in vain among 
Mongols, Negroes, and Malays. Again to hazard a guess upon the strength 
of his language, its marked resemblance to the intonation of the Rabbis 
while officiating in the synagogue, would lead us to suppose him a de- 
scendant of the family of Shem. It is certain that effigies of Punch, 
glowing in the same refulgent beauty which still lights up his counte- 
nance, have been found among the sepulchres of the Pharaohs, It is also 
generally understood that his earliest appearance in Europe was made 
at Venice. These fragmentary indications of his origin afford grounds 
for little more than what Sir Thomas Browne would call “a wide solu- 
tion ;” but, as relating to such an extraordinary character, they may not 
be altogether devoid of interest. Whoever wishes to inquire more 
deeply into the matter may consult the forthcoming volume of “ Transac- 
tions of the Edinburgh Antiquarian Society,” where he will find an 
abstract of the various authorities in a paper which was lately rewarded 
by a vote of thanks and a diploma of honorary member from that 
eminent body. Indeed the president was pleased to declare that for 
industrious research, and correct appreciation of the value of evidence, 
it was second only to the secretary’s inquiries into the history of the 
Ilebrides. 

But tu return to Punch. His popularity is evident from the crowds 
that every where follow him. We have not heard of any occasion on 
which his horses were taken from his carriage, and their places supplied 
by human beings, (a circumstance which may be accounted for by the 
fact of there being no horses attached to the unpretending vehicle in 
which he travels ;) but we know that no orator addresses a meeting in 
the open air with half so much effect. Nor is this to be wondered at 
when we consider that he unites in his own person the qualifications of 
so many public favourites,—the squeaking voice of one, the swelling 
paunch and fundamental feature of another, the rampant rollocking 
gesture of a third, and the imperturbable impertinence of a fourth. 
His repartee too is of the right stamp, always personal, and more 
remarkable as evincing the boldness of him who dares to utter, than 
the ingenuity of him who is capable of conceiving it. 

It is not wonderful that the great and wealthy, whose vitiated palates 
envy so often the “ simple pleasures of the poor,” should have sought, 
at times, to monopolize the pleasures of Punch. His debué in the fash- 
ionable world was rather unfortunate. He was invited to the table of a 
noble lord, where the novelty of the scene so discomposed his thoughts, 
that he found himself unable to utter a word; and was, in consequence, 
after repeated exhortations to make himself amusing, kicked down 
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stairs. He was afterwards more successful, and has been received with 
smiles by royalty itself. In their favourite style of joking, and _ still 
more in their sentiments regarding the important topics of love and 
marriage, there is a strong similarity between Punch and our late gra- 
cious Monarch,—the ‘ first gentleman in Europe.” That illustrious 
individual was not, however, remarkable for the permanence of his 
friendships. He held with old Fritz of Prussia, “ Lorsqu’on a avaleé 
le jus, on jette orange.” Many suffered from this foible ; only three 
avenged themselves :—Moore “ damned him to eterna! fame ;” Brum- 
mel cut him; and Punch delivered a series of lectures (Cobbett is sup- 
posed to have taken the first hint from him) in every town and village 
of the three kingdoms, with this legend inscribed above his pulpit, 
‘“ Who has had the honour of performing before the Prince Regent.” 
“ Lord! what fools these mortals be,” Punch might well say to him- 
self, as secure in his immortality, and inaccessible to mental anguish, he 
reeled with unceasing laughter through the land, making game of the 
treatment which had brought Sheridan to his grave. 

Punch is, however, too general a favourite not to have had his enemies. 
Ben Jonson has commemorated the persecutions he suffered at the hands 
of the Puritans. At this day the Capuchins in Naples have not aban- 
doned their attempts to preach him down. He was the victim of one of 
the first ordonnances of Charles X; and, I have no doubt, that sym- 
pathy for the oppressed hero made the Parisians more ready to rise 
against those which were soon after directed against themselves. 
“ These things are my amusement,” says Punch ; and he says it in good 
faith, not like Pope, crushing a bundle of abusive pamphlets as he 
spoke. 

What the future fate of this gifted individual may be, it is impossible 
to divine. The age now opening upon the world promises “a free field 
and no favour”’ to every man; and where that is the rule of the game, 
genius and stamina, like those of Punch, must get the upper hand. 
Already a sphere had been left vacant for him, by the Dutchman re- 
moving his broad bottom, as the crab drew in its claw to make room 
for Augustus. But Leopold stepped in before him. The crown of Greece, 
however, like that of Belgium, has gone a-begging, and with still less hope 
of finding a wearer. Surely there can be no comparison between the 
claims of an experienced and travelled character like Punch, and those 
of a mere child. Young Otto, too, is a German; while to judge by the 
fine Aristophanes-like spirit of Punch, there must be Grecian blood in his 
veins. Besides, Punch has every requisite for making a constitutional 
monarch. He has a more popular manner than Louis Philippe ; and un- 
like another king ‘* we daurna name,” he never allows words to be put 
into his mouth, or the strings which set his legs and arms in motion to be 
pulled, except by the legitimate showman. He is, perhaps, if any thing, 
too compliant, as a story we picked up in the course of our historical re- 
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* The following passage in the clouds of Aristophanes Js applicable to no created 
being but Punch :— 
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searches will testify. During the American war of independence, a party 
of loyalists were assembled in a coffee-room at New York, perusing, with 
due devotion, the King’s speech. An individual, strongly suspected of 
revolutionary principles, took upon him to deny that the speech was the 
King’s speech, and thus he, lawyer-like, argued.—*“‘ I remember, when a 
boy, being at a puppet-show where Punch was, as usual, very angry 
with his wife Joan. He abused her, doubled his fist, and frequently 
lifting up his leg, menaced her with sounds resembling the deep notes of 
a wind instrument. However, Punch’s exertions did not so exactly imi- 
tate nature, but that the difference was perceptible, till in one of his 
paroxysms, the sound we heard was so much more mellow, deep-toned, 
and energetic, that a sailor near me called out ‘ B—st me but that’s too 
deep for Punch!’ So, gentlemen, you may, if you please, call it the 
King’s speech ; but I say it is too deep for Punch.” 





THE IRISH YEOMANRY. 


Tuere is nothing which excites such astonishment in an Irishman 
conversing with an intelligent Englishman or Scotchman, as the pro- 
found ignorance which, in a short time, they betray of the real condi- 
tion and feelings of his countrymen. It is not that many do not employ 
proper words,—it is not that they do not condemn the complication of 
misgovernment which oppresses Ireland, but the ideas they attach to 
these phrases, in vigour and warmth, fall far short of the broad evil of the 
reality. Allis in that country on a larger scale, and of a more deadly ma- 
lignity of type. When distress is said to prevail among the lower classes 
in this country, it means a diminution of comforts ; in Ireland it signifies 
a fearful aggravation of misery. The ordinary level of human subsist- 
ence is so low, that any depreciation produces at once severe physical 
suffering through the mass of the population. When commercial em- 
barrassment is said to exist in Ireland, the English and Scotch mer- 
chant takes it for granted that it is precisely similar to that temporary 
suspension or diminution of profits which he himself experiences ; but 
there a large majority of people in business are threatened with instant 
ruin. So precarious is their ordinary situation, so shaken is the frame 
of business, and so nervous its condition, that every passing cloud 
strikes them with an electric shock. The exhausted poverty of the 
country, the small capitals, communicate to periods of embarrass- 
ment, a character which, as yet at least, they are far from having ob- 
tained in England. Rejected bills, blasted credit, and its immediate con- 
sequence (in Ireland, where all is one gigantic system of credit and fic- 
titious wealth,) bankruptcy are the certain result of any lengthened 
crisis. It requires to have travelled through the country to conceive 
the numbers who are thrown on the world during one of those convul- 
s10ns. 

Another subject, on which much discussion has taken place, and the 
broad facts therefore of which might naturally be supposed to have 
been ascertained, affords a further and pregnant instance of that fog 
of misconception and prejudice which settles on the best intellects, when 
ireland is concerned. We allude to the Repeal of the Union. Our 
Irish readers will be amazed, when we inform them, that a large pro- 
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portion of honest, serious, well-meaning men, actually believe this ques- 
tion is of no older date than the summer of 1830,—that repeal and se- 
paration are synonymous to the mind of every repealer,—that it owes 
its origin to no other cause than the restless ambition of Mr. OsConnell, 
employing it as a lever to raise himself into power,—and that it excites 
no national interest, being adopted solely by the party that adheres to 
the fortunes of the great Agitator. ‘These, we assure them, are the clear 
persuasions of educated persons in Great Britain, upon whose sanity, 
were the Irish people to summon them before the Lord Chancellor, 
Brougham would instantly pronounce with the indignation naturally ex- 
cited by this insult, to men of such admirable intelleets, and such ex- 
tensive information; and however our good friends of the Green Isle 
may be shocked, it is necessary that we set before the Scotch and Eng- 
lish public the enormity of their error. Repeal, then, is emphatically a 
national question. No less than five-sixths of the Irish people have de- 
clared themselves for it. With six out of eight millions, whieh Treland 
nearly contains, it has the obstinacy of a conviction, and the intensity 
of a passion, It is by its bearing on Repeal that any question is tried, 
rhe conclusive test of its merits is, whether will it injure or advance 
Repeal ; and, beyond all doubt, it was on the decision of that interroga- 
tory, that the devoted adherence of the People to Reform turned. With 
a single exception, all the liberal Journals of Dublin advocate Repeal ; 
and their popularity bears an exact ratio to the energy, firmness, and 
power of their support. Those who think this a question of yesterday 
know little of the foundation of its influence, the rapidity of its growth, 
or the complication of its intertexture with the history and feelings of 
the people. They dream, if they imagine, that anything short of the 
most prompt, judicious, and healing legislation has a chance of loosen. 
ing the strained embrace of that affection, with which, at least, six mil- 
lions clasp it te their hearts. Mr. O:Connell is more held than he holds 
to it; and, however sincere we may suppose the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, it is certain that the main motive for the establishment of the 
annual tribute, was an intention not to pay him for his advocacy, but to 
enable him to devote his undivided energies to its success. 

As to the date of its origin, and the interested motives attributed to 
Mr. O'Connell, it is sufficient to observe, that the very first public act 
of his long and splendid life was one of strenuous opposition to the 
Union, and that he has now dared to avow an tnabated hostility to that 
measure, Three years before Emancipation passed, the writer heard him 
declare at a public aggregate meeting, that Emancipation was but the step- 
ping-stone to Repeal. The sentiment seemed to kindle a ready train of 
feeling in the assembly ; and loud cheers followed the expression of it. 
As, indeed, at that time many Protestants proposed to give Emancipa- 
tion to the winds; and of these, the most prominent was Lord Clon. 
curry, 

It is maintained by many iptelligent persons, that the consequence of 
a Repeal of the Union would be separation. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the subject ; but in justice to the people of Ireland, we must ac- 
knowledge that they reject, with indignation, the charge brought against 
them of seeking to dissolve the connexion between both countries—that 
their leaders admit the madness of a war with Great Britain, which 
would be the result of such an attempt,—and that they urge the fact of 
Ireland's having continued for centuries in connexion with England 
under the bond of an independent parliament, while the Union is a re- 
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cent innovation, which, for the space of its existence, has crowded with 
almost as much of misery, insult, and bloodshed, the last thirty years, 
as fills the whole of its previous history. 

But not to lash the reader round the whole circle of Irish grievance 
and British ignorance, we will exemplify both by a rapid exposition of 
the subject which is ostensibly, at least, our more immediate topic. 
What interest, what sympathy, is displayed in Parliament, or out of it, 
on the subject of the Irish Yeomanry? What writer, or speaker, in 
these countries, with scarce an exception, shews even a remote know- 
ledge of the nature, distribution, cause, or policy of that foree? Who 
is sensible that it is a nucleus of danger to ourselves, and that it bore 
a direct relation to Reform, of serious consideration. ‘Take any man, 
and he will probably tell you, it is a national force, fairly selected from 
the general population, and that its establishment is in accordance with 
the principles of the present Government. ‘There never was a grosser 
error. It is a force emphatically anti-national, the very condition of its 
existence is hostility to the nation,—it is selected (generally speaking) 
from a single sect,—and it is directly in the teeth of the principles, the pro- 
fessions, and the interests of this very ministry which called it into a mis- 
chievous activity. The Yeomanry of [reland—to say that they are anti- 
Reformers, would give a faint notion of the hatred and contempt they ex- 
press for Lord Grey’s government. Their leaders are the violent ultra- 
Tories who oppose the Ministry, not on Reform alone, but on every quea- 
tion, foreign and domestic, by which honour can be gained to it, or peace 
to the country. With the one ominous exception of tithes, there is no 
vexation of opposition tactics, no virulence of contumely, that they have 
not heaped on the Ministry. Nor would their opposition have rested 
there. On the memorable 15th of May last, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington had unbuckled his sword, to throw it into the scale, and it be- 
came necessary to calculate the chances of the approaching contest 
somewhat narrowly, near 30,000 Irish yeomen were set down, and most 
correctly, as ready to act against the people. Such was the admirable 
policy of Mr. Stanley, that he had clothed, armed, and equipped that 
force against his country, Reform, and even himself. Had not the gi- 
gantic demonstration of the empire crushed the heart of the Tory fac- 
tion, the exhortations of the Evening Mail, calling on the Orangemen 
of Ireland to arm, would not have been without effect ; and the country, 
for a short time, (for it could have been but a short time,) would have had 
reason to admire the foresight, prudence, and policy of the Irish Secretary, 
which had erected this convenient point d’appui for our deadly enemies ; 
yet such a result would have been in strict accordance with the revival 
of the yeomanry. No one who has not been in Ireland can easily con- 
ceive the mischiefs of that measure, and the almost universal detestation 
it occasioned. If we were asked to assign the particular point on which 
the Irish people feel most acutely, we would at once answer—the revival 
of the yeomanry. The reader may probably be startled when he is told 
that this single step was the revival of party spirit in a form of great 
inveteracy—that it was a breach of solemn faith—and that it was a 
direct recurrence to that policy of division which, from its wickedness 
and cruelty, has acquired bad eminence in infamy, and been by none 





* See the Conservative Club at Tims’s, in Dublin, or the Education Meetings in 
Exeter Hall, particularly what the Morning Post would once have called the “ To- 
your-tents-Oh-Israel Speech"? of Mr. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin. 
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more loudly denounced than by the very individuals who employed it on 
this occasion, These assertions, however, are literally true, and un- 
fortunately susceptible of easy proof. For that purpose it is merely 
necessary to recall the circumstances of the time. 

In 1830-31, when the question of repeal began to be extensively 
agitated, Government resorted to two modes of crushing it, perhaps the 
most unwise and unworthy, to use a mild term, that ever were resorted 
to by a Government professing a regard for liberty, honour, and true 
religion. A statute existed, so atrocious, that it was tolerated only as one 
which never would be employed, (we mean that for the suppression of 
the Catholic Association), the nature of which may be conceived when 
we state that by it the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—that single indivi- 
dual, whoever he might chance to be—was authorized to disperse any 
meeting in Ireland, on any subject, under any circumstances, which it 
was his will and pleasure to be offended with on any account whatever. 
This statute, which the Whigs, of course, had condemned, was the iden- 
tical one under which Mr. O’Connell was seized at his house, with no 
more regard than is ordinarily shown to a common felon, and borne off 
to the police office along with six other gentlemen of character and 
respectability. It was under this statute that so many meetings for 
several days were proclaimed down by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
No one had charged “ the conspirators ” with a riot, with a single illegal 
act or sentiment ; their guilt consisted in a very doubtful violation of 
this statute, which at one blow annihilated liberty in a whole nation. 
We offer no opinion as to the policy of a Repeal of the Union. It may 
be the most necessary or most mischievous act in the world; but we 
would be false to every principle and instinct if we approved of the 
means employed to stifle it. If the Irish people were right in their 
views, they ought to succeed ; if wrong, they ought to have been con- 
vinced of their error. The folly and injury of such a measure ought to have 
been proved to them; but conviction or content never was the result of pro- 
ceedings so arbitrary and violent. The only consequence that could 
fairly be expected was a deeper sinking into the popular mind of that 
unfortunate suspicion which similar courses had engendered in that 
people, and a more inveterate adherence to the very question which 
it was intended to extinguish. The Government therefore prejudiced 
their own cause in the eyes of indifferent observers, and were far from 
recommending it to their immediate opponents. Let the reader, in the 
spirit of the great Christian rule of morality, place himself in the same 
situation,—let him suppose a discretionary power vested in one man of 
suppressing every reform meeting through the kingdom,—let him sup- 
pose the Birmingham Political Union, “the front and stay of the battle” 
a short fortnight since, dispersed by a mere proclamation under so 
iniquitous a statute,—he might then adequately conceive the injustice 
and irritation of the course pursued in Ireland. But it is unnecessary to 
draw on his imagination :—sixteen years since a reformer was subjected to 
deeper indignities and more cruel treatment. The Manchester massacre 
is an everlasting monument of such policy, and 1832 of its consequences. 

The second mode, however, was even more mischievous than the first. 
The yeomanry were revived, and with it all that fury of religious dis- 
sension which it was the object of Emancipation to compose. Ministers 
considered, or affected to consider—in either case unwisely, in one 
wickedly—the body of the Irish people as rebels, and appealed to the 
exclusive loyalty of the Orangemen. The effect. was instantaneous. 
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Party spirit sprung from its ashes, The Orange faction, seeing their old 
domination thus placed within their grasp, and by the men who had 
always condemned Orangeism, grew more violent and insolent than 
ever. ‘To them it was a matter of total indifference under what pretext 
they obtained power, whether by purer religion or purer loyalty. They 
saw that the old policy of setting one party against the other, to prevent 
the necessity of doing justice to either, was revived, and that Emancipa- 
tion was therefore in reality repealed. Along with these new hopes 
returned all the old watchwords of party, all the virulent abuse 
poured out on the religion, feelings, and persons of the Irish people ; 
and, what was much more deplorable, there returned that appe- 
tite for blood which a long fast had exalted into the keenest stings of 
sanguinary desire. Brooding over defeat, and the loss of that power 
and patronage in which they had rioted so long, the sudden heat of 
favour called them into an activity the more dangerous from their 
former torpor. The yeomanry, composed in general of the low and 
violent Orangemen, feeling themselves to be held in leash against the 
people, and inflamed by praises from Parliament and a large portion of 
the English press, thought the hour was come for full revenge ; and that 
they were determined to gratify on the first colour of a pretext. The 
police being in general strictly Orange, shared the feeling of the yeo- 
manry, and were in fact the authors of the first massacre. At Castle- 
pollard “ a stone or two fell on the bayonets.” There was no evidence 
to prove that the police were in danger ; and, what is conclusive, not 
a single policeman was produced with the slightest mark of injury on 
his person ; but the excuse was given, they turned round and fired by 
threes into the middle of the crowd. This premeditated coolness alone 
would prove the deadly animus of that force. But what reply can be 
made to the declaration of their chief constable, Blake, on the morning 
of that day—that he would keep them in their barracks, they were 
violent party men, and could not be trusted ? We never heard a candid 
man answer that. 

The massacre at Newtownbarry, which followed close on the heels of 
Castlepollard, was still more bloody and unprovoked. The small num- 
bers of the police might, by possibility, have been urged as an extenua- 
tion in the latter case, but the yeomanry force at Newtownbarry was, 
every thing considered, overwhelming. ‘There were several corps pre- 
sent, amounting to between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
men; and the fullest previous preparation rendered them still more for- 
midable to an unarmed people. Over these dreadful tragedies we wil- 
lingly draw a veil ; and if they are alluded to, it is only for the purpose of 
exhibiting the consequences which have attended the revival of the Irish 
yeomanry., Mr. Grattan said, with perfect truth, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the blood of the victims murdered at Newtownbarry and Cas- 
tlepollard might be traced to the deor of that House. It was the re-arm- 
ing of the yeomanry,—the praises lavished on their exclusive loyalty,— 
the encouragement of them for the purposes of coercing the body of the 
people, and the inevitable result of such conduct: viz., that they should 
regard the people as their natural enemies, with whom they might, 
under the orders of Government itself, be soon committed in open civil 
war, that produced those slaughters. It is true the Ministry never con- 
templated this result ; but if arms are placed in the hands of men whose 
passions they had excited by the most inflamed torches that can he 
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applied to the human mind ; if they taught them to regard the mass of 
their nation as little better than declared rebels, it could scarcely be 
expected that the yeomanry would not break out before the proper time 
had arrived. Nor could Government plead that no warning voice was 
raised against the measure. On the contrary, they were besought, in 
terms of the most anxious adjuration, to abandon so fatal a course. The 


liberal Irish members, those gentlemen to whom, on the question of 


reform, this nation owes so deep a gratitude, pointed out the conse- 


quences, and declared that they would cheerfully vote for an increase of 


the army, if necessary, rather than tear away the bandages from the 
wounds of their country, by introducing anew all those hateful divisions 
which had shaken public and private peace ; planted social life with 
innumerable malignities and bitternesses ; degraded justice into a violent 
partisan ; poisoned the springs of religion ; and, spreading as it rose 
from the corruption of society, split the national mind into a hundred 
rifts, and completely withered the general prosperity, by souring the 
affections and tempers of men, and rendering them incapable of any 
attention to industry, any concert, union, or enterprise for the improve- 
ment of their common country. Unfortunately, Mr. Stanley (for to the 
same statesmanlike conception, it is believed, the Arms Bill and the revival 
of the yeomanry are due) was deaf to all exhortation, and the conse- 
quences are before us. Party spirit is now as violent in the Orange mind 
as if Emancipation never had been carried, In the tone of their organs 
there is no difference, except, perhaps, an increased propensity to fierce 
and foul libels on every thing sacred and dear to the people. What is 
the cause of this? It is that the solemn contract of emancipation has 
been violated by the revival of the yeomanry, and a flattering prospect 
held out to the Orange party of regaining their old ascendancy. We 
are perfectly aware of the seriousness of the accusation ; but, again we 
repeat, that however the Education System has been conceived in the 
spirit of that covenant, the revival of the Orange yeomanry for the 
purpose of coercing the majority of the nation did, in principle, directly 
abrogate it. 

What was the meaning of Emancipation? Was it not, that hence- 
forward all distinctions of sect and party were to be abolished, and a 
small minority no longer permitted to lord it over seven-eighths of the 
nation, and usurp all the powers, privileges, dignities, and emoluments 
of the State. The pretext under which the Orange party possessed 
these—was religion, It was beneath this cloak of falsehood that the 
iniquity of the policy was concealed. The moment, therefore, that the 


Ministry placed the vast majority of the Irish nation under the ban of 


the empire, and armed the Orange party to coerce them, that mo- 
ment the spirit and substance of Emancipation was violated. What 
mattered it to them whether it was for religion or loyalty, or both 
united, they could attain it. They were not such fools. ‘To some it 
might have been pleasant to make religion the test, as it would wound 
the feelings of their countrymen ; but the far greater number were per- 
fectly indifferent, if it were made to depend on the cut of a coat, pro- 
vided a political Stultz were found to invent one which would effectually 
exclude the majerity. This is the real clew to all the sound and fury on 
the new Education System. Had party spirit continued to subside at 
any thing approaching the ratio which governed its ebb up to the revival 
of the yeomanry, there would have been only the most insignificant 
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opposition to a measure, which all would acknowledge was in strict ac- 
cordance with Emancipation: and this latter being irrevocable, as was 
the universal opinion of friends and opponents, minds of eventhe most 
stubborn obstinacy would have yielded to what seemed an overruling 
necessity. 

It is imagined by some persons, that the yeomanry is a national foree— 
« sort of national guard, Now we cannot, from the parliamentary returns 
(because any specification of the number has been omitted in each) exhi- 
bit the proportion in the various provinces of Ireland; but there is no 
doubt that the large majority is confined to Ulster. Before Mr. Stan- 
ley’s administration, the yeomanry amounted, in round numbers, to 
17,000, of whom 14,000 were raised in Ulster ; and, at present, when 
they are 31,000, we are inclined to think the ratio has not been much 
departed from; but whether it be or not, makes the least possible dif- 
ference, as even in Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, Orangemen are 
the bulk of the various corps. They form a small body of janis- 
saries in every county. It might be argued, that the yeomanry is a fair 
representative of the people, because a considerable body exists in Wick- 
low, for instance; and it might be plausibly said, that not only the 
county itself, but every borough in it, returns reformers, Nay, one of 
the county members is a Catholic, and was an Agitator, a member of the 
Association, and a friend of Mr. O'Connell's ; but the fact is, that the 
yeomanry are chosen from the small Orange party that exists in the 
county, and Newtownbarry itself is situated in Wicklow. 

Never did fancy beget, or ignorance conceive a more gross mistake, than 
the notion that the yeomanry are a national force. It is totally alien to 
the fact, the policy, and the express declarations of Ministers. The 
population was disarmed, and the moment the yeomanry were armed, 
the only defence the people possessed against the yeomanry, besides 
their bravery and despair, was the regular army. Admirable policy 
which renders the idea of a standing army popular in Treland! Admi- 
rable policy, which renders its employment necessary, and thus main- 
tains, under their very noses, a force which may be turned against the 
liberties of the English people! The Irish popular members said,—* If 
coercion be necessary, if you are determined to have an armed force, let 
it be the army of the line, which is free from party spirit, and which 
does not hate the people ?” 

In our opinion, party spirit is of amore intractable nature than before 
1829 ; and the cause is this. Emancipation was resisted and driven for- 
ward as a final measure, as one that was to decide for ever the question 
of ascendancy, Upon it each party staked its last hopes. Accordingly, 
when it had at length been carried, the Orange party were irresistibly 
inclined to peace. There was nothing to contend for—emancipation 
was final—the seal of the King, the representative of social faith and 
justice, had been set on it, and to stand out in longer opposition, con- 
veyed a suspicion of the soundness of a man’s understanding, rather 
than impeachment of his morality. It seemed a foolish opposition to 
Providence. Party spirit subsided with wonderful rapidity. A change 
directly opposite to that which Virgil describes as wrought on the Fury 
took place ; the fiend that just now encumbered the earth shrunk into a 
feeble, wrinkled hag ; but, at the touch of the Whig Ministry, a sudden 
metamorphosis occurred, and she sprung up again into the frightful fea- 
tures of the demon, The Orange party were convinced of their mis- 
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take. Foolishly they had imagined there was some force in law—some in 
solemn covenant—some in policy. ‘To them it seemed totally beyond 
even the proverbial daring of human imagination that the Whigs would 


‘raise up the ascendancy which their own hard-hearted and hard-headed 


leader, the Duke of Wellington, had been compelled to overthrow. It 
never entered into their conception that the last measure, the disarming 
of the people, and the arming of themselves, would be resorted to; but 
finding out the grossness of the error which attributed common consis- 
tency to their enemies, finding that Emancipation was a mere piece of 
waste paper, and that the domination of the minority was a thing not 
merely possible, but in actual existence, their views and opinions re- 
turned, with the violence of recoil, to their former position, 

We would appeal to Lord Grey himself ; and ask—lIs it worthy or 
prudent to revive such a system? Will tyrannical statutes or religious 
dissension give bread to the population, or improve any one branch of 
industry ? He must be sensible that the yeomanry would have acted 
against the people in May ; and it is strange that such a fact can fall 
on his consciousness without raising some train of reflection. But does 
he imagine that the English people will tolerate it? If so, his conduct 
amazes us ; for it certainly seems to indicate the most philosophical ap- 
preciation of the tendency of public opinion, and the error proves the 
amount of its momentum, <A new relation has grown up between the 
people, whoever they are, and an affinity much too strong for the rotten, 
worn-out traces in which the Tories so long drove them. An affeetion- 
ate disposition, the result of common interest, and dangers braved toge- 
ther, is plainly visible in the mind of the British towards the Irish 
people ; the readiness with which the latter threw aside, at the ap- 
proach of the battle, their griefs and resentments, had something in it 
that could not fail to touch a proud and generous heart. He must be a 
careless observer who cannot perceive that England requires only to be 
well informed to do justice to Ireland. Goodwill is a soil in which 
knowledge bears abundant harvest, and where there is a real anxiety to 
learn, the power is sure soon to follow. Our Irish fellow-citizens are 
certainly to be blamed that they have not calculated the effects of mis- 
representation—of steady, cool, deliberate falsehood, employed to mis- 
lead them on the subject of their feelings, condition, and opinions ; and 
if our exertions can remove any part of that mass of ignorance which 
alone neutralizes the good disposition of England towards a country 
eminently meriting affection, and capable of high prosperity, but afford- 
ing, as it stands, an example of the unintelligible power of man to defeat 
the beneficent designs of Providence, in which, by a reversal of nature, 
salubrity seems only the guarantee of disease, affection of malignity, 
and fruitfulness of famine—we will be amply rewarded. 








—— 
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THE MAID OF ELVAR.* 


Never were three beings more essentially different than Burns, Cun. 
ningham, and Hogg.’ The latter alone, is, properly speaking, the poet 
of nature ; the others have enjoyed an education, not dictated by others, 
but prompted by their own aspirings, yet still an education, in the strict- 
est acceptation of the term, better than what falls to the lot of nine- 
tenths of those who call themselves the educated classes. Hogg, on the 
contrary, if we can trust his own account—and there is much in his 
prose writings that bears him out—owes to persevering and bungling at- 
tempts of his own the “ gifts’ of reading and writing, which we all know 
« come by nature ;” and farther, his scientific acquirements do not seem 
to extend, His prose writings are a thorough jumble ; the style help- 
less, the matter a strange mixture of scraps of observation, downright 
absurdity, and details, which while their truth to nature forces you to 
read them, are alike revolting to common sense and good taste. Some- 
thing of this may at times be found in his verses, but his lyrical and 
legendary poems are free from all such taint. They rise upon the ear 
with a wild and witch-like music, they awaken fancies of unearthly 
sylph-like or starry beauty. They are abstractions from every thing 
gross and human; the essence of pure poetic voluptuousness, In this 
department he is unapproached even by Burns. It strikes at first as 
anomalous that one so highly gifted should absolutely want the power 
of discriminating between the best and the worst of his own produc- 
tions ; but the solution of the riddle is easy. The intellectual power, the 
power of reflection or of judgment has never been trained ; his poetical 
power is the free gift of nature, and hovers about and adorns a soul other- 
wise left in native rudeness, as the meteor gleams along the marsh, or 
as, in the witch legends of our native land, the most dulcet and thrilling 
notes of music mingle and sink or swell on the breeze, and the most 
ecstatically beautiful and delicious illusions of sight, taste, and smell, 
are evoked for the delight of poor, stupid, tattered and dirty crones, 
Hogg, save in the moment of inspiration, is a very common-place man ; 
under its access he is the only genuine denizen of Fairyland now alive. 
He has drunken of Elf wine, and been gifted with the elvish flute, and 
yet remains the same lout as ever. He is a product of nature, not a 
responsible being. We must regard him as a flower or shell, prizing his 
beauties, and shutting our eyes to his defects, and holding him account- 
able for neither. Properly speaking, James Hogg is not known to the 
world. When people speak of him, they think of the Shepherd of the 
Noctes, a being of more powerful genius, but not by a hundred degrees 
SO curious and instructive a specimen of humanity. 

Burns again, and Cunningham, are neither men entitled to be judged 
of by so lenient a standard, nor likely to be benefited by its applica- 
tion. They stand in a higher rank of literature—among those whose 
genius has been sedulously cultivated, who have pursued their art with 
a wish to render their attempts more and more perfect, and who have 
caught from their labours a more free and majestic gait. Burns in 
particular laboured most assiduously. He received the rudiments of 
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education from a man who had enjoyed the benefits of a classical educa- 
tion, and was by him early familiarized with the technicalities of grammar 
and prosody. His father initiated him into the practice of arithmetic. 
This slender foundation we find him continually labouring to extend 
with a view to rearing upon it a solid structure. While yet a lad, he 
reads and re-reads his volumes of rude songs, and the ruder metre of 
“ The History of Sir William Wallace,” serutinizing their harmony, 
and gradually forming his ear for versification, exercising his judgment 
upon the value of their imagery and sentiment. At Irving we find him 
struggling to master mathematics. Throughout his life, we trace a 
vearning after the acquirement of different tongues. The district in 
which he was born was vexed in his youth with fierce theological strife, 
the first indications of that restless and questioning spirit from which 
sprung the political storm which roared and thundered around the close 
of his career. These controversies stirred up thoughts of a deeper na- 
ture in his mind, troubling the repose, but elevating the character of his 
soul, And this training, imperfect, it is true, but still more systematic 
than falls to the lot of most men, was bestowed upon a mind, manly, 
generous, delicate, and powerful. Burns’ sense of the beauty of external 
nature was quick and intuitive. His power of seeing the characters of 
men, of catching at once whatever was excellent, or base, or ludicrous about 
them was unerring. He possessed that strong physical constitution which 
gives energy to the utterance of thought,* and an imagination wide in 
its grasp and versatile in its application. He was, in short, fitted to 
become a model to his kind; but the relations of society in which he 
was placed, destroyed him. He was above his sphere, and although un- 
wearied in his industry, could not succeed in it. His literary attempts 
introduced him to another; but those who moved in it, could not fancy 
a being born below them possessed of human feelings. Even Dugald 
Stewart expressed a most unphilosophical and insolent wonder at finding 
a peasant capable of pondering over the workings of his own mind ; while 
the dull prosers on Belles Lettres were elegantly astonished that a 
Nplacknuck, picked up between the “ riggs 0’ barley,” should be able to 
write grammatically. The children of fashion again found a charm in 
his conversation which their emasculated souls had never before dreamed 
of; “he earried them off their feet.” He was sought after by the 
learned, the elegant and the gay; he was shewn new pleasures and 
taught new wants; and when the novelty of his first appearance was 
over, and the fickle taste of those who lived merely for the moment 
grew tired of him, he was dismissed to his original poverty and obseu- 
rity. ‘* The illustrious of his native land” regarded him as a thing 
luckily thrown in their way to contribute to their amusement, but knew 
not that it had a heart and desires as well as themselves. A more shame- 
ful outrage was never perpetrated against ‘ God's express image.” It is 
not our purpose to dwell upon, still less to extenuate what may have 
heen Burns’ subsequent failings; but when the day arrives to fix the 
doom of all, he may boldly stretch forth his hand towards his lordly 
flatterers and deserters, and say, “ It was their doing.” 

Cunningham, we are now nearly within sight of. Our subject is more 
akin to Burns than Hogg, though different from both. More happy than 


* The glow of his swarthy eye, which struck even the most unobservant, expressed 


his powerfully impassioned character. 
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the former in his fortunes, and, we believe, also, less exposed to danger 
by his original temperament, his life, since he first attracted notice, ex- 
hibits the steady progress in worldly comforts of a shrewd pains.taking 
man, His mental development has advanced with it step by step. His 
taste has become more refined and natural as years have matured his 
judgment ; and his circle of thought and imagination has widened with 
his experience of the ways and dealings of men, In most of his ballads, 
published by Cromek, we find a painfully stilted and conventional style. 
But genius sparkles through, “ Ye're our pure, said the voice o’ God, 
for dwelling out o’ Heaven,” is an idea that startles and puzzles. We 
feel uncertain whether it belongs to the sublime or the extravagant. Yet 
we feel that it expresses the struggling of a strong mind seeking to 
achieve something great. “ Galloway Tam,” and some others, are 
emanations of that strong, masculine humour, which rescues the senti- 
mental bard from the Slough of Despond of mawkish tenderness and 
prettiness. The description of the maiden whose frame was so delicate 
that “ the blude-reid wine” tinged her fair throat as it trickled down, is 
within the region of beauty ; and in the whole range of poetry, we have 
not found a happier expression of the ennobling nature of love (Bocac- 
cio’s Cymon not excepted) than in the song of “ the Gardener Lad.” 


My love is set on a lofty spot, 
Where I daurna mint my han’ ; 

But I'll water, and watch, and kiss the flowers 
O’ my bonnie ladie Anne. 


The next step in Cunningham’s progress is his ‘‘ Mark Macrabin,” 
which appeared originally in Blackwood’s Magazine. The defects of 
this work are an unnatural elevation and stilted monotony of style, and 
sometimes a want of truth to nature. But no man ever read it without 
feeling that the whole soul of genius was there. We sit on the brae- 
side amid the cool settling down of the dew, listening to the distant 
lowing of cattle; or we rest beneath the bright moon at the foot of Lag 
Castle, and think of the times of the persecution. A strange medley of 
characters flit across the scene before us:—the gipsy desperado, the 
fair enthusiastic Buchanites, the witch-wife, the Cameronian, the gallant 
reckless libertine. It is true that their characteristic lineaments are not 
always very well defined ; that their motions are constrained and their 
veins bloodless, but the pageantry of their array has something about it 
gorgeous and striking. The author strikes every moment upon some string 
which responds the music of the heart, and all the beauties of earth and 
sky are lavishly squandered to form fitting frame-works for his pictures. 
The glamour of poetry is hurled into the air, and although at times a 
doubt suggests itself, whether the object upon which we gaze with such 
delight be a trim garden or a peat hag, we yield ourselves spell-bound 
to the witchery. 

‘“ Richard Faulder” and “ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell” belong to the 
kame period, and offer nothing to detain us at present. His novels, how- 
ever, present the mind of Allan in a more advanced state of development. 
The works to which we have hitherto directed the reader’s attention, are 
the product of a naturally vigorous mind, not yet possessed of very clear 
conceptions of its own aim, working upon the legends of its native land. 
In “ Paul Jones” and “ Sir Michael Scott,” we trace the consequences 
of an acquaintance with the literature of the day more extensive than 


accurate. The politico-metaphysical character of the age has extended 
VOL, 1. 2H 
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even to Allan. He has been introduced to a wider and more diversified 
world ; he has caught the trick of examining his own nature, and © sighs 
among his play-things.” The nature of society and the structure of em- 
pires have become familiar speculations. But the images with which his 
fancy is filled are still these of his boyhood. In Paul Jones”’ we again 
encounter our old friends, the dissipated Scotch Laird, the witch, the 
Cameronian, storms, phantome-ships, murder, and mirth-making. But 
an allegorical sense has been attached to these outward forms, and an 
attempt is made, not always unsuccessfully, to body forth the fierce 
struggle between the aristocracy and democracy, which still animates 
Europe. The feudal feelings still surviving amid altered circumstances ; 
the untamed spirit of high aristocracy shaking itself down from its pe. 
destal; the meanness which unawares clings to generous spirits assert- 
ing their natural equality with men of rank; the hollowness of forms 
clung to merely from dread lest worse should come in their place ; the 
dogmatism of ignorance, which fancies itself enlightened, merely because 
it disbelieves,—all may be encountered at times, and dashed off with the 
hand of no commen artist. In * Sir Michael Seott,” we find the same 
ingredients,—the same endeavour to give utterance to abstract opinions 
under the mask of fictitious narrative, executed in a more sustained 
tone and comprehensive spirit, but mystified at the same time for the 
mass of readers by a large dash of witchcraft. The ladies expected a 
fairy tale, and choked upon a politico-philosophical romance, diversified 


by escapades of the most soaring and extravagant imagination. Both of 


these works in short must ever remain caviare to the multitude ; but for 
those who can give a loose to faney, who can find pleasure in the con- 
templation of the beautiful, who love to regard a half-trained Hercules 
wrestling with “ a load might bow strong Atlas,’ they must ever pos- 
sess a deep and lasting interest. The mind through which such concep. 
tions pass, is like the night when the first dawn breaks in upon it,— 
when masses of shade and faint glimmerings shift and heave like the 
surface of a chaos,—when form seems one moment discernible, and the 
next is lost in the vague gloom, Bright and glorious day is coming as 
sure as the laws of nature are immutable, but as yet darkness has only 
been exchanged for confusion, which to some minds is the more disa- 
greeable object of contemplation. 

The next undertaking of our author was the * Lives of British Artists.”’ 
In this work a marked and progressive improvement of his style is 
visible: it has approached nearer to that state of perfection in which 
the words are as a transparent medium through which the sense is dis- 
tinctly seen, or of themselves attracting the attention, if at all, as the light 
murmuring of a brook expressive of its onward lapse. In the first 
volume, Allan attempted to be philosophically critical, and in this 
endeavour we cannot say that he was completely successful. The exact 
and the critical are not the most prominent features of his mental 
character, nor would he perhaps be so well qualified for a poet if they 
were. In the succeeding volumes he has confined himself more to the 
task of compiling a pleasing narrative, interspersed with such remarks 
as might occur to a man of vigorous intellect, who lays no claim to the 
character of a systematic thinker. They are eminently and = unob- 
trusively beautiful. We speak of them merely in a literary point of 
-iew, leaving to the student of history and biography to judge of their 
yweehracy. 


The Maid of Elvar” is Cunningham's latest work. and te our taste 
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ef all that he has published the most unvaryingly delightful. The story 
is simple ; not so much a reflex of real life, as a series of adventures, such 
as a poet is naturally inclined to wish and dream out for himself, while 
lingering ‘“ adown some trotting burn’s meander.” The youthful hero 
is of humble parentage, but alike distinguished in war and arms. ‘The 
heroine is an exquisite beauty of noble birth. They meet, and of course 
love. The maid, driven by chance of war from her paternal hall, seeks 
refuge, under a feigned name, in the cottage of her lover's parents, 
learns to love him better, and gains the assurance that she is loved for 
herself alone. ‘“ The course of true love never did run smooth,” and 
Kustace (for such is our hero's name) is obliged to bring back his bride 
o'er the border by force of arms. They visit her castle, and here a 
delicious scene occurs, reversing the incidents of Moore’s “ You remem- 
ber Ellen.” A dark mysterious palmer interferes, and declaring him- 
self to be the lady’s long-lost father, forbids such unequal alliance as 
she contemplates. Eustace is discovered to be of noble blood, and all 
ends happily. 

Now we most earnestly entreat of our readers not to judge of the 
poetry by the outline of this somewhat nursery calibre of plot. This 
simple invention is only the author’s excuse for embracing in one 
extended description all the poetical features of his native district, and 
all the varied features of its varied year. We, too, claim the green 
vale of Nith as the home of our infaney—its sounds and sights are 
graven on our memory, and intermingled with every thought. And here 
we have them all truly and lovelily mirrored in the murmuring and 
flashing stream of the poet's song. We stand in faney once more on 
the hills of Dunscore, looking down upon the fertile valley, and hearing, 
amid the breathless silence of an autumnal noon, the gentle rustle of 
the grain as it falls before the sickle. We wander at will in the fresh 
morning, through the tall dewy grass, wreathed with fantastic knots of 
cobwebs sparkling with watery gems ; or in the hush of even-tide, when 
the stars come out one after another, and the reaper’s horn is heard, 
and the scent of flowers rises sweetly through the cool air, the evening 
sacrifice of inanimate nature. ‘The brown upland varies with the green 
valley, and the charms of spring with those of summer. Allan has roam- 
ed the land “ from bald Corsincon down to nestling Barnhourie,” noting 
every beauty, and his heart has cherished them amid the drought and 
bustle of the crowded city ; and here we have them in numerous verse the 
treasured musings of many a year. These glowing pictures of his own 
beloved home will yet become a constant inmate of the peasant’s be-cob- 
webbed window-bole ; they will be thumbed, while the busy sun shines 
through the mottled reek, to while away the lingering minutes which 
must intervene ere the huge goans of reeking porridge, beneath which the 
table groans, have lost superfluous heat. Old men and women will nod 
their heads, and spread their palms upon their knees, and laugh loudly 
at descriptions of their revelry, which no one could pourtray who had not 
shared in them; or they will assume an air of serious edification when 
the Sabbath stillness is described. ‘The eyes of the lasses will gleam with 
clearer light beneath the spell of verse; and youths will burn for an 
occasion to display “ the might which slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” Let 
him who knows not Nithsdale read the “ Maid of Elvar,” and cease to 
he ignorant ; let him who does, dwell upon its pages as he would on the 
picture of an absent friend. 

But Allan must be allowed to speak for himself. The first appear. 
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ance of the heroine is most bewitching, and the scene in whieh we find 
her is worthy of so fair a being, 


XXV. 
He came unto a small and pleasant bay— 
A crescent-bay half garlanded with trees, 
Which scented all the air ; whose blossoms gay 
Were rife with birds, and musical with bees ; 
And danced in beauty in the seaward breeze ; 
While o’er the grove ascended Elvar Tower, 
ii A mark by land, a beecon on the seas— 
| With fruit trees crowned, and gardens hung in flower, 
Dropt round with fairy knolls and many an elfin bower, 
XXVI. 
Even as he stood, there came from Elvar Hall 
A peerless one, with handmaids hemmed about— 
Fair Sybil Lesley, lovesome, straight and tall, 
Sweet as a lily ere the bloom bursts out ; 
A seaman looked and scarce suppressed a shout— 
A shepherd saw her and looked down with awe ; 
Even Ralph Latoun, a warrior tried and stout, 
Seemed moved somewhat when he this vision saw, 
Which with the rising sun came down the greenwood shaw. 
ma be 
Fair Sybil comes : the flowers which scent her feet 
Bloom for her sake alone ; the polished shells 
Raise as she touches them a sound as sweet 
And musical as the breeze breathed on bells ; 
Her hand waves love, and her dark eyes rain spells, 
Her mouth, men might mistake it for the rose 
Whose opening lips afar the wild bee smells : 
Her hair down gushing in an armful flows, 
And floods her ivory neck, and glitters as she goes, 


Po eo 


The return of the triumphant warriors from the fight is equally beau. 
tiful, although different in character, 


XXXIX, 
The ripe corn waved in lone Dalgonar glen, 
That, with its bosom, basking in the sun, 
Lies like a bird; the hum of working men 
Joins with the sound of streams that southward run, 
With fragrant holms atween ; then mix in one 
Beside a church, and round two ancient towers 
Form a deep fosse. Here sire is heired by son, 
And war comes never: ancle deep in flowers 
In summer walk its dames among the sunny bowers. 
' XL. 
Upon the morn of which I sing, its church 
Sent holy sounds into the brightening air, 
And men with hoary haffets sought its porch, 
And ancient dames and damsels passing fair ; 
The melody of hymns, the voice of prayer, 
Rose high to heaven for our afflicted land. 
Miles Greme knelt down, and sad his snowy hair 
He stroked, and prayed, that God's own helping hand 
Would Scotland and his Son shield from the Southron brand. 


XLI. 
He rose, and homeward by the slumbering stream 
Walked with the morn-dew glistening on his shoon. 
The sun was up, and his outbursting beam 
Touched tower and tree and pasture hills aboon ; 
The stars were quenched, and vanished was the moon ; 
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Loud lowed the herds, and the glad partridge cry 





Ee Made corn-fields musical as groves at noon ; 
Birds left the perch, bee following bee hummed by, 
Ee And gladness reigned on earth, and brightness claimed the sky. 
+ XLII. 
7 ** Song to the bird,’’ he said, ** bloom to the bough, 
‘ Fruits to the earth, and fragrance to the morn, 
A Flowers to the bee, to Winter sleet and snow, 
a To Spring her lilies in the sunshine born : 42) 
: PS 


To Summer berries, and to Autumn corn,— 
Fowls to the air, fish to the silent stream, 
Speed to the roebuck, echoes to the horn, 
Motion to water, light to the moonbeam, 
To Age sad doubts and cares—to Youth his golden dream :— 
XLIIT. 
‘“*To Youth his short and sunny dream—alas ! 
How bitter, bitter must the wakening be !"— 
Just then, descending through the woody pass, 
Which joins the valley with the uplands, he 
Saw Eustace Graeme, with all his comrades free— 
Men came and gazed, and left the corn unreaped, 
Z Gray Miles for gladness was nigh fit to flee ; 
i He cried, ‘‘ God bless thee!’’ high his old heart leapt, 
He tried to run—for joy he could not—but he wept. 
XLIV. 
He wept—but "twas with gladness and great joy, 
For dearer far than conquerors’ trophies, hame 
Came his sole child, his heart's delight—his boy. 
He stretched his arms, and faintly named his name, 
And said, “‘ Hast thou come from a field of fame ? 
How went the fight ? a warrior stout and fell 
Is Ralph Latoun—a spirit like the flame 
That mounts and burns—I mind his father well— 
0, I have much to ask, and thou hast much to tell.” 
xLV. 
“¢ Aye, thou mayest die, Miles Graeme, as soon’s thou wilt, 
Thy happy day is come,’’ John Lorburne said, 
‘¢ For ne’er was stout hand laid on weapon hilt 
With such good will as our young leader laid. 
Lord Selby tried the sharpness of his blade ; 
From Ralph Latoun he made the red blood rain. 
With Eustace Graeme, and the good saints to aid, 
We won green Nithsdale to our Queen again.” 
He spoke and gladdened all—an hundred hearts were fain, 
XLVI. 
And as he ceased they shouted. Shout on shout 
Made all the glen of green Dalgonar ring ; 
Fast from their homes, as from their hives gush out 
The bees, when on them bursts the blooming spring, 
Men start forth first, and high their bonnets fling— 
Dames follow, glad in all men’s joys to share ; 
The foot of dowie care has found a wing, 
And gray fourscore roused from its dreamy lair 
Comes forth to swell the joy and fill with song the air. 
XLVI. 
And plucking holly boughs and pulling flowers, 
The maids and matrons forth to greet him go. 
Upon his head so thick the fragrant showers 
; Fall, that Eupheme his mother scarce can know 
i The son for whom she dreed the birthtime throe. 
a Her joy found every form but that of words, 
i. Her breast could scarce contain her heart’s o’erflow— 
og She murmured low, “ The praise be all the Lord’s 
F And good Saint Bride’s, that saved thee from the Southron swords.” 
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XLVIII. 
No gentle oath a peasant swore. ** Saint Bride 
Believe her not! no more in gods of stone 
Shall I put trust; amid the battle’s tide 
1 called on her, for fierce Latoun rushed on 
And would have sped me, when a nobler one 
Than any saint of metal, stone, or tree, 
Stopt the dread Southron—Eustace Greme alone, 
Henceforth sole saint to Simon Burn shall be.” 
He laughed, and threescore youths laughed louder still than be 
ALIX. 
‘* Mock not the saints, my children,’ said the dame. 
Though new to mock them men se fiercely preach— 
But humble be of heart, Kneel at the name 
Of holy things; far far beyond the reach 
Of our blind knowledge, God sits high to teach 
With pest, war, thunder, lessons dread and deep ; 
We are but scattered pebbles on the beach, 
O’er which eternity’s dread waters sweep.” 
A bandsman sighed, and said, ** Aye, as we sow we reap.” 


. 


A delightful catalogue raisonnée of the beauties of the Vale of 


yonar occurs in Part V. 


$$ Gem 
Vale of Dalgonar, dear art thou to me! 
Dearer than daylight to the sick at heart ; 
Hills rise atween us and wide rolls the sea, 
Only to prove how passing dear thou art : 
“Tis with my feet not with my heart ye part. 
Dear are your fairy dales and flowery downs, 
Your woods, your streams where silver fishes dart ; 
Your martyrs’ graves, your cots, your towers, your towns, 
Gray sires and matrons grave, with their long mourning gowns 
XXVIII. 
And tair, O vale! thou didst to Sybil look, 
What time the west wind wafted from atar 
The shepherd's song, and from the rustling stook 
The farm-lad whistling filled his tumbler car ; 
Flies swarmed—among them leaped the mottled par, 
The sun dried up the dew, and loud and clear 
Horns rung on Campel and horns rung on Scaur ; 
Men stooped them to their tasks, and far and near 
Hands moved, and sickles shone beneath the ripened eat 
XXVIII. 
Hall looked o'er hall and cot o’er cot arose ; 
Hill towered o’er hill, green brae succeeded brae ; 
Wood waved o’er wood, and white as winter snows 
On Knolls around the shepherd’s hirsels lay. 
The village smoke curled in long wreaths away, 
The scent of herbs and flowers filled all the breeze ; 
The black cocks crowed upon the mountains gray, 
The flocks came lowing forth to lawns and leas, 
And tongues of busy bairns hummed thick as s warming bees 
etn m 
A hedge of hawthorn, mixed with holly, swept 
Around each garden, screening every cot ; 
Among them all a bleaching rivulet crept, 
Where webs lay white as lily without spot. 
The parish-kirk, through reverend elms remote, 
Stood “midst its grave-stones, row succeeding row ; 
O’er all the distant city’s steeples shot ; 
Bright in the sun, the Solway slept below, 
Where sailors charmed the wind, yet still their ships swam slow. 


The Sabbath of Cunningham may vie with that of Grahame 
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XXKII. 
The Sabbath morn 
ls sweet—all sounds save nature's voice is still ; 
Mute shepherd's song-pipe, mute the harvest horn ; 
A holier tongue is given to brook and rill. 
Old men climb silently their cottage hill, 


“There ruminate and look sublime abroad ; 


Shake from their feet as thought on thought comes still, 
The dust of life’s long dark and dreary road ; 


And rise from this gross earth, and give the day to God, 


XXXIIT. 
Dalgonar kirk her warning bell hath rung, 
Glade, glen, and grove sound with the solemn strain, 
Wide at the summons every door is flung, 
And forth devout walks many a hoary swain, 
Their spouses with them ; while a gayer train 
Their daughters come, and gladden all the road. 
Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, and ringlets vain, 
And youths like lambs upon the sunny sod, 


Come light of heart and foot, and seek the house of God 


XXXIV. 
It was a gladsome thing, up hill and glen 
Upon the morn of the Lord’s-day to look ; 
For every place poured forth its stately men, 
And matrons with staid steps and holy book. 
Where'er a cottage stood, or stream’d a brook, 
Or rose a hall, or tower’d a castle gray, 
Youth left its joys, old age its care forsook : 
Meek beauty grew, and looked sedately gay, 


Nor at her shadow glanced as she went on her way 


XXXV. 
There Eustace came as nature comes, all clad 
In homely green, and much with hoary men 
He came conversing, and sedately glad, 
Heard stories which escaped historic pen, 
To live with hinds on hill or pastoral glen ; 
And much they talked upon their kirk-ward way, 
Of ancient heroes, who by flood and fen, 
Triumphed or fell to English swords a prey ; 


Then paused, and held their hands toward their tomb-stones gre 


SEEVTI. 
Before them walked young Sybil, as a beam 
Strayed from the sun upon creation’s morn ; 
Pure as the daylight in the running stream 
By which she walked, sweet as a rose new born 
To summer. ‘* Eustace,’’ thus said John of Sore, 
‘* What maid is she, who goes thy mother by ; 
Comes she to watch the fold or reap the corn ? 
See, now she glances hitherward her eye,— 


Ay! ay! Tread her look, and understand thy sigh.” 


XXXVITI. 
‘* Ye read both wrong, perchance. All wo-begone, 
On Roodmas eve she to my father came ;” 
Thus Eustace said, “ and with her orphan moan 
Won so his heart, that to my mother hame 
He took her. Sitting by our chamber flame 
I found her—while her cheeks with blushes dyed, 
She told her sorrows, and she told her name : 
And as she spoke, the rose and lily tried 


Which best became her looks.”’ ‘ Peace, peace,’ the old man eried, 


XXXVIIT. 
‘“ And heaven forgive us, if to think and speak 
Of heaven's best works in pureness be a crime.” 
He spoke, and passed the churehyard-gate, and meck 
Trode with a foot religious through the clime, 
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Where mortal might had closed accounts with time ; 
And every footstep measured kindred dust. 
There poets slept "neath unmelodious rhyme ; 


| There misspelt prose of matron fame took trust, 

J The rough grave-digger’s spade stood there red o’er with rust. 

| XXXIX. 

t Filled was each seat, and thronged was every pew ; | 


A sea of foreheads, tresses waving gray, 
White necks, and eyes of heaven's divinest blue 

ny Were there. Arose the preacher up to pray: 
| A learned and bold man of the elder-day, 
| With Rome he warred and struck her idols blind, 
; And wooed much sin and levity away 

From lord and peasant, bondmaiden and hind ; 

And poured o’er all the strength and fulness of his mind 
DS xL. 
: And well and wisely preached he in that hour 
7 1 Of virtue’s glory, which can never fade ; 
And sweetly sung the people, roof and tewer : 
: Rung with the mournful melody they made ; 3 
iF Their heart and seul lent matron and lent maid ; 

: The wild were awed, the souls of sinners shook ; 

i Her swelling bosom cambric-zoned, she laid 

Fair Sybil o’er the blessed inspired book : 
Faith glowed upon her brow ; heaven lightened in ber look. 
XLI. 
And there were eyes the sacred page forsook, 

To gaze enraptured on the stranger fair 3 
ie he Hearts with love's fever for the first time shook, 
And even the preacher in his parting prayer, 
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Shut his dark eyes, and warned men to beware 
bi Of beauty. ° Midst them like a star she shone, 
Pu Or a pure lily born in May-morn air, 
: f F Or rose the moment of its opening: none 
4 : Could look on her but wished to look on her alone. 
aft XLII. 
— All looked on her, save Eustace Graeme, for he 
ta a Had his heart full of other love ; when, tall ' 
; And fair before him Sybil rises, see 
’ Whiter than snow she lets her white veil fall 
: O’er face and form, and walks forth ’ mongst them all : 
: Eustace looked up, and looked up with a start ; 
} : He thought her sure the maid of Elvar Hall, a 
And love of her rushed through him like a dart ; Boe 
; But ere three burning throbs were numbered by his heart, : 
! XLIIT. 
He saw *twas Sybil. Straight he * gan to muse 
On tales of yore, when high-born dames did pass ‘ 
From tapestried halls unto the greenwood boughs, 
And trimm’d their ringlets in some fountain glass; 
MA i And supt and sung with shepherd lad and lass, 
t To cool their bosoms kindled with love fire : 
| , Or with the twin lambs, seated on the grass, 
4, 





Twined garlands, while the birds’ assembled choir 
Sung over-head of love, and kept alive desire. 





: The extract we have just made is appropriately introduced by a Satur- 
day evening scene, which weds the Sunday to the week, as delightfully 
as the Cottar’s Saturday Night. Though out of its due order, here 
it is, 

III. 

i Sweet sang young Sybil, and sweet smiled Eupheme, 

: And every song there were kind words between ; 

; 3 Till nigh the hill the sun’s bright border came, 

i And poured its fire slant on the summit green : 
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On every field were busy labourers seen,— 
On every road there rolled the tumbler-car ; 
Whips smacked, steeds snorted, fast the pitchforks sheen 
- Moved, and the corn-ricks, ’neath the twilight star, 
Rose fast, and harvest-horns rung o’er the hills afar. 
IV. 
Sweet was such sound to those who toiled since morn, 
Maids hung their sickles in the standing stook, 
And from their ringlets plucked the bearded corn ; 
Or from their hands the stinging nettles took, 
And laved their foreheads in the running brook, 
And gave their hot necks to the dewy air ;— 
The dewy air its glittering diamonds shook, 
Bright and profuse amid their snooded hair, 
And cooled the grass, and gemmed white feet and ancles bare. 
v. 
The horses loosed from labour gambol round, 
Drink in the streams or browze the tender grass ; 
Cows leave their pastures, o'er the moistened ground 
Their udders drop white fragrance as they pass ; 
To where with milk-pail stands the bare-armed lass, 
And every vale and hill and haugh pours home 
Its people ; nigh each farmer’s door a mass 
Of rustics stand ; slow moving others come, 
Enjoying eve’s sweet air on rivulet bank, and holm. 
vI. 
This was the last night of the week, and joy 
Was in the land, both man and beast were glad ; 
The air was balmy, from the heavens high 
The clear moon chased off every vapour sad ; 
The groves with rooks as thick as leafs were clad, 
The honey dew the hare licked from her feet ; 
The shepherd freed his right arm from his mand, 
His plum.tree whistle dipt in odorous weet, 
And from the green-hill side sent down his ditty sweet. 
VIL. 
From earth to glowing heaven is full of joy. 
Meantime within the spense young Sybil sits, 
Her white hands labouring in her new employ, 
Her mind seems elsewhere, see, she works by fits. 
From task to task the eyedant matron flits, 
Her yarn hanks reckons, cheese lays on the shelves, 
Sets forth her supper-table, nor demits 
Till her hearth-stone might be a throne for elves, 
And in the polished presses men can see themselves. 
vitt. 
“* Tis Saturday at e’en—cease, maiden, cease 
Thy thrift,” Eupheme said, ‘* and our gladness share ; 
This sacred eve brings the blest morn of peace, 
The day of duty and the night of prayer, 
And gives that rest to which all flesh is heir ; 
The dumb brutes know, the wild birds hail the hour, 
Rejoicing sounds fill the nocturnal air, 
The bee with nectar drunk reels from the flower, 
And heaven is in the breeze, and God is in the shower. 
1X. 
“¢ So cease thy thrift, young Sybil, and rejoice.” 
And as she spoke, were heard the door within, 
Her husband’s first, and then her ae son’s voice, 
Accompanied with the low and tittering din, 
Of snooded maids, and bandsmen of the bin. 
Pair after pair came gladsome o’er the floor, 
On Sybil looked and sate—a falling pin 
Had made a noise; with palms outspread, demure, 
Miles prayed, God bless the food he gives the meek and poor. 
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The poem abounds with passages of equal beauty. Those which we 
have selected may enable the reader to judge of Cunningham’s claim to 
rank beside Burns and Graham. But the whole texture of his song is 
full of thoughts like 


violets dim, 
And sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


Such are :— 


moor, Mountain, glen and brake, 
On which the sun takes such delight to shine, 
As if it glittered for the landscape’s sake. 





Or :— 


And like a sunbeam o'er the mountain, lo! 
As swift, and scarce less bright, see the enthusiast go ' 


Or :— 


For, like the lark, my muse the daisy'’s flower 
Loves best, and by lone fairy fountains flung, 
Sings of domestic love in her rude country tongue. 


Or = 


Ah! Sybil’s sweet : can sweetness e’er dissemble— 
The unsunned lily on its slender stalk, 
When breezes rise and silver dews assemble, 

Shakes, as thy song shook her, and put her in a tremble 


Or:— 


True gentle love is like the summer dew, 

Which falls around when all is still and hush ; 

And falls unseen, until its bright drops strew 

With odours, herb and flower, and bank and bush. 

O love, when womanhood is in the flush, 

And man’s a young and an unspotted thing! 

His first-breathed word, and her half-conscious blush, 

Are fair as light in Heaven, or flowers in spring,— 
The first hour of true love is worth our worshipping. 


But we must have done. We are as well aware as any critic in the 
land, that there are faults in this poem. The Spenserian stanza, at 
least in our author's hands, is ill adapted to the expression of jolly 
chainless humour; and Allan, in attempting to be quaipt, is at times 
merely abrupt. It is, moreover, true, that we are willing to back him 
against any man in the three kingdoms for the manufacture of break- 
jaw lines, when he is in the humour; and of his skill in this kind of 
workmanship we have here specimens in abundance. Take the poem, 
however, with all its drawbacks, it is one that will live. It does not 
bring him to the level of Burns, whose place is a little lower than 


Shakespeare, but it entitles us to apply to him the lines addressed tu 
another Scottish poet :— 


There’s ane—come forrit, honest Allan, 
Ye needna jouk ahint the hallan, 
A chiel sae clever ; 
The teeth of time may gnaw Tamtallan, 
But Thou’s for ever. 
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ON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE PITT SYSTEM. 


Ir is to the young men of England that this paper is principally ad- 
dressed, It is chiefly meant for those entering upon life and its active 
business. In order to understand and appreciate properly the scenes 
which they must shortly see, it is necessary for them to understand the 
situation in which their country is, at this moment, placed. A true 
knowledge of that situation includes a knowledge of the events and cir- 
cumstances which led to it. The decline of the Pitt System may, no 
doubt, be properly said to have visibly begun in 1815, the very period 
of its apparent triumph. The seeds of destruction, however, which it 
all along carried within itself, were sown long before ; and to that ante- 
rior period it is necessary to revert to give a complete view of the causes, 
moral and political, which have gradually brought to its downfall one of 
the most extraordinary systems of misrule that ever—Protean as the 
shapes of tyranny have been—appeared upon the face of the earth. 

The system termed, in modern times, the Pitt System, is neither more 
nor less than a system under which a corrupt knot of the aristocracy 
shall govern England, by the application of money in various ways—by 
possessing rotten boroughs—by direct bribery—by patronage—by pre- 
tences of religion—by restrictions on the freedom of publication—and 
by a hired press, whose duty it is to veil the transactions going on by 
means of lies, sophistries, pretexts, and misrepresentations of every kind, 
possible or conceivable: this corrupt knot or oligarchy, of course, re- 
paying itself for its expenditure, and enriching itself besides out of the 
plunder of the people subject to its sway. This system, like the “ Med- 
lar,’ was, no doubt, “ rotten ere ‘twas ripe.” Sir Robert Walpole, 
Whig as he was, beyond question brought “ the Upas” to a flourishing 
state of cultivation and verdure. Like certain vegetables, of which Dr. 
Johnson speaks, it even then “smelt of the uncleanly pains which had 
been taken to rear it ;” and even then, to those who look narrowly at 
the signs of the times, it will be apparent that the seeds of destruction 
were beginning to germinate. After the expiration of the American 
war, however—that unholy, but, in its ultimate effects, thrice-blessed 
crusade, undertaken in part to satisfy the cravings of a half-idiot, half- 
despot, whom the followers of Pitt have delighted to honour as the 
“good old King,” but chiefly to extend to the Colonies that system of 
aristocratical plunder for which England seemed too narrow a field—the 
eyes of the people began to open, and to see clearly that of which, till 
then, they had obtained only glimpses. The cry for a “ Reform in Par- 
liament ” was now loudly made ; and the roll of the reformers of that 
period exhibited names as illustrious in rank and talent as any which 
they have since owned :—Chatham, Burke, the Duke of Richmond, 
and, lastly, Pitt—doomed to be the Judas Iseariot of the reform of 
which he was the apostle ; and to die, if not by his own act, yet of deep 
chagrin and anguish, at the failure of all his plots against that, the 
which to destroy, he had sold body and soul—honesty, health, and good 
fame. He had said, in the days of his youthful sincerity, that, under 
the existing system, “ no honest man could be minister.” He became 
minister himself, and exemplified to the letter the truth of his own apho- 
rism, the only good one he ever uttered. His constitution, however, 
was not naturally adapted to his new diet, and his death was one of in- 
digestion, evidently brought on by a surfeit of corruption and port wine, 
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neither of which could alleviate that slow agony, which the signal dis- 
comfiture of all his schemes entailed upon that most unfortunate man. 

It is not probable that Pitt took the helm with any motives beyond 
those of common ambition. The American War had ended in the esta- 
blishment of the Federal Republic of the United States; and had left 
England crippled, mortified, and saddled with a debt of £250,000,000, 
at that period, deemed enormous, as indeed it was. The privations, 
however, occasioned by it did not very sensibly or materially affect the 
industrious classes. The country rapidly recovered itself, and during 
the conclusion of the interval between the war with the colonies and 
that with France in 1793, enjoyed comparative ease and prosperity. The 
young Minister was economical, and, to a certain extent, popular. He 
had, to be sure, become a renegade from the cause of reform; but the 
knowledge of the necessity of that reform was, at that time, nearly alto. 
gether confined to a portion of the higher classes. There was no dis- 
tress to goad on the people to inquire. They were at ease for the’ time. 
Employment was plentiful ; taxes moderate ; poor-rates comparatively 
small ; the circulation was principally metallic ; wheat varied in price 
with the seasons, but the average was thirty-six shillings to forty shil- 
lings the quarter, or four shillings and sixpence to five shillings the 
Winchester bushel ; butcher’s meat was sold at from twopence half- 
penny to fourpence per lb. ; and surplus population was not discovered. 
The nation was well, and it looked no further. 

In the year 1789, however, the French Revolution broke forth in all 
its strength, and blazed out, like a volcano in the night, shooting its light 
into the sky, throwing its vivid flashes far and wide, and rousing men 
from their sleep. The French nation had, for centuries, submitted to 
a despotism, compared with the profligacy of which, the rule of the 
English boroughmongers was mildness. The extravagance of the court 
had, however, at last rendered it completely decrepit as well as odious ; 
and the people, taking advantage of the languor of the monster, now 
become helpless through the effects of repletion, transfixed it, and, with 
one blow, rescued themselves from its pressure. Liberty became now, 
for the first time in Europe, for centuries, no longer a name. The ex- 
citement was wonderful. ‘The nations began to awake ; and the conster- 
nation of the English corruptionists, now trembling for their ill-gotten 
plunder, became great in the extreme. They intrigued against France 
—they stirred up the continental despots against her; and, at last, in 
desperation, plunged themselves and their country into the abyss of the 
war of 1793. There is little doubt that Pitt was forced into this dread- 
ful measure by the corrupt aristocracy. But the citadel of his wavering 
virtue having been once carried, he gave himself up to his seducers, and 
threw himself into the arms of corruption, with an ardour which throws 
a doubt upon his former professions, such as they were. This, then, 
was the commencement of the Pitt System, under that title ; that is to 
say, of the system of preserving corruption and public plunder in Eng- 
land at any price, and of waging an interminable war against freedom 
and popular government. 

In commencing their crusade against France it happened, fortunately 
for mankind, that the despots miscalculated egregiously the resistance 
they were to meet with, and that Pitt’s early economical habits still hung 
about him. They only learned by experience of what gigantic efforts a 
nation unanimous and determined to be free is capable. If it be an un- 
erring rule that success in war is ever to be ascribed to the especial fa- 
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vour of Providence, the events of the war against the French people 
loudly gave the lie to the vituperations of their enemies. In vain did 
the apostate and secretly pensioned Burke denounce France, and blot 
her, as he said, from the map of nations. In vain did the English 
clergy (always enemies of liberty) make their churches resound with 
politics, and, under pretence of preaching the Gospel of Peace, stir up 
the nations to blood and slaughter. Their curses only seemed to recoil 
upon themselves, and to fall upon the heads of those whom they would 
fain have aided by their prayers. The league of despots only served to 
destroy monarchy in France. The unfortunate Louis and his worthless 
wife were, in fact, brought to the scaffold by their brother kings ; and the 
massacre of those who could not emigrate to fight against their country 
was, in reality, caused by those who did both. As the war proceeded, 
the successes of the French armies became more and more signal. They 
turned the tables upon their enemies ; until, in the memorable year of 
1797, Pitt, who had begun the war in the full expectation of conquer- 
ing the soil and people, and destroying the resources of France, found, by 
a bitter retribution, England menaced with invasion, her resources ex- 
hausted, and the Bank unable to pay its creditors! This was the first 
great crisis of “the System.” The balance trembled ; and had not the 
desperate expedient of the Bank Restriction succeeded, Toryism would 
even then have probably tottered to its ruin. The experiment of issuing 
A paper money, not convertible into gold, was to be hazarded, however, or 
the war against liberty was at an end. It was tried—and it succeeded. 
Pitt had, before the stoppage of the Bank, denounced the French paper- 
money—the “ assignats ”’—as fraught with ruin; and he had even re- 
sorted to the expedient of forging them, in order to bring them into 
discredit !* He was now driven to rely upon a similar expedient, and 
to issue a paper the value of which was based upon nothing but the ig- 
norance of those who were contented to receive it as money. The time 
was favourable for the purpose. The war was popular with the million, 
whom the successes of the French arms and the excesses of their Govern- 
ment had excited and alarmed to a high degree. The subject of paper- 
money was, at that time, understood by few ; and upon those few safety 
enjoined silence. 

During the “ reign of terror” that then existed in England, it was a 
sort of “ constructive treason” to venture to doubt the solidity of the 
resources of the country, or to approve of the resistance of France to 
those who would have forced a despotic government upon her. The in- 
convertible paper was accordingly artfully introduced ; the “ restric- 
tion” against paying in gold being, at first, for very short periods, the 
limits of which were gradually extended, until the people became accus- 
tomed to see the Bank paying one piece of paper with another ; and the 
country was at last inundated with an inconvertible currency, by a man who 
wished to have “ Public Credit” inscribed upon his tomb! He was very 
near the mark, however, for “ Public Credulity” might havedone. The 
rise of prices, and apparent ease and prosperity which followed this ope- 
ration, contributed effectually to deceive the people. They were attri- 
buted to some mysterious change for the better in the circumstances of 
the country. The apparent dearness of all commodities was attributed 





* The participation of the Government in this scheme has been denied,—falsely, 
however. It is known that a part, at least, of the paper used was ordered by their 
agents, and manufactured at Langley Mill, in the county of Durham, 
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solely to the war, and not to any depreciation of the value of the cur- 
rency, which was strenuously denied, and for many years altogether 
disbelieved. Nor was it, under the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, easy to prove it. The command of the seas, which England pos- 
sessed, compelled the continental nations to obtain their supplies of colo- 
nial and other preduce through her medium, under various devices of 
smuggling and neutral flags, and this kept the exchanges in such a state 
that the value of the British currency, as compared with that of other 
countries, was partly hidden and kept out of sight, The few persons 
who saw through the whole were called “ jacobins.” ‘The increased ease 
with which taxes were raised, and the great apparent profits resulting 
from the continued rise in prices, endeared the juggle to both the landed 
and commercial interests, which seemed equally to benefit by it. To the 
Minister it seemed to open a mine of endless and unbounded wealth ; and 
there can be little doubt but that, in this really accommodation paper of 
an insolvent Government, he thought he had discovered means for carry- 
ing his system to an extent beyond even his wildest dreams, extraordi- 
nary as were the delusions of these disgraceful times to England as a 
nation, From this period the absurd and ruinous (not to say wicked) 
system of loans—that is to say the system of borrowing millions, to sink 
them at simple interest, payable for ever, if the debt be unredeemed— 
went on as if both the governors and the governed had laboured under a 
temporary frenzy. Paper-money is dram-drinking to those who issue 
and employ it ; and the Minister and the nation now drank of it to an 
excess of debauchery, the effects of which seventeen years of nausea and 
repentance have failed to remove, and which will only be removed by a 
process somewhat analogous to that of Dr. Sangrado. The extravagance, 
the corruption, and the waste of money at this period beggar all de- 
scription, Not only were the enormous and unceasing loans raised upon 
such terms, that great fortunes were uniformly realized by the contrac. 
tors ; but, in the appropriation of the money borrowed at so dear a rate, 
in the name of “the nation,” the nation was plundered double-fold. 
Army, navy contracts, and contracts of all kinds were taken sometimes 
at extravagant rates, and almost invariably executed with articles of 
the worst description. The torrent of corruption was too strong and wide 
to be stemmed. Government clerks rolled in wealth, the produce of 
bribes for “ passing ” the objectionable goods ; and, as the douceur was 
demanded in ail cases, an honest contractor was driven from the mar- 
ket.* The extent of this system of peculation can never be accurately 


en 





* The following anecdote strongly proves the strange state to which the Govern- 
ment offices had then arrived. Towards the beginning of the war of 1793, the old 
house of B s and C y were contractors for the delivery of goods to Govern- 
ment. The contract was honourably executed, when Mr. B——-s, the senior part- 
ner, received an unsigned note, stating, that, until a certain dowceur was paid, the 
goods coudd not be passed. B——s, who was well known to Pitt, having had fre- 
quent intercourse with him on East India affairs, waited at once upon the Minister, 
and shewed him the letter. The reply was this :—‘“ Mr. B s, in saying what I 
do to you, | know I am speaking to a sensible and honourable man. I know that 
most improper practices prevail ; but, in the present situation of the country—in the 
midst of such a war as this—I cannot stop to inquire Into them. I advise you to: 
pay the money!’ This doctrine B——s, who was an old Whig, of the “ Wilks and 
Liberty school, could not stomach. He stood out. The goods were passed ; but 
this was his first and last *‘ contract. ** Pitt outlived B s:; but after the death 
of the Minister, the surviving partner, Mr. C y, related the circumstance, and 

















from him the writer had it. He (mirabile dictu! ) wasa Tory, and one of Pitt's 
admirers ! 
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known ; but it is clear that an immense amount of the money borrowed 
was never really applied to the service of the public, or, in truth, re- 
ceived by the country. 

In order to reconcile, in some degree, the feelings of the more sane 
part of the community to this enormous waste and expenditure of the 


public money, the “ heaven-born minister’ 


resorted to a juggle, which 


in the impudence and success of its quackery, puts Doctor Graham and 


Paracelsus, Cagliostro, and George Psalmanazar to shame, 


This was 


the now exploded bubble of the “ Sinking Fund.” Dr. Price, a political 
writer and calculator, had shewn upon paper, that a penny lent out upon 
what is theoretically termed “ compound interest,” would in a series of 
years amount to an enormous sum. Upon this blessed notion, Pitt is 
said to have founded his “‘ Sinking Fund ;” and what is more extraordi- 
nary, he found the mass of the nation ready to believe in its efficacy. 
Whether Pitt was himself deceived, or only deceived others, cannot be 


decided ; nor is the decision of any consequence. 


His honesty can only 


be defended at the expense of his intellect, and his admirers are wel. 


come to either side of the question. 


So infatuated however was the 


English nation, that it was generally believed, that while Pitt was bor- 
rowing millions upon millions with one hand, he was doing a wise thing 
to put aside with the other a trifling modicum of the sums borrowed, 
and pay an expensive set of commissioners to buy stock with it, and to 


lay out the dividends they received in the purchase of more. 


He and 


his gulls either would not, or could not see that debt can only be re- 
deemed out of surplus income or revenue; and that any taxes applied, 
under the notion of compound interest, to the payment of dividends upon 
stock held by commissioners could, at best, only be a part of that sur. 
plus revenue, let it be called what it would ; and that the expense of the 


commissioners was a dead loss. 


They could not see that nations borrow 


to sink the money—individuals to employ it beneficially ; and that out of 
the profits of such beneficial employment, “ interest,” properly so called, 


is paid, 


From this time the war with France went on, until the short truce of 
Amiens, with unabated violence, and amidst various and wonderful 


events, 


The success of the paper money system in England produced, 


as all such systems at first do, some actual good, and the appearance of 


boundless resources. 


Bank notes for sums as low as one pound were 


issued ; and the number of country banks from about two hundred, rose 
to eight hundred. The rapid rise of the prices of agricultural produce 
and of rents, encouraged agriculture and the tillage of unenclosed lands, 
The discoveries in machinery aided the other causes in pushing manufac- 
tures to an extent beyond the dreams of projectors,—whilst the supre- 
macy of the seas enabled England to maintain a monopoly of supply, 
which took off the products created by her industry and ingenuity. The 


events of the war, however, were the reverse of this picture. 


The arms 


of France triumphed amidst all the changes of her Government, The 
Continental despots were, one by one, beaten ; and at last under Buona- 
parte, it seemed as if England was, by the retribution of Providence, to 
be consumed by that fire, which she had been, beyond a doubt, the great 
instrument of kindling. The war became a sort of contest of life or 
death on the part of this country ; and it seemed to be a matter of ex- 
treme doubt, if doubt were left, whether she was ever to emerge from 


the difficulties that compassed her. 


In the midst of this mortal strife in 
the vear 1806, Pitt died, with an exclamation in his mouth, which shew- 
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ed that he had some sense of the dreadful situation in which he and his 
party had placed the State. His successors, however, trode religiously in 
his footsteps ; and the conflict went murderously on, until the ambition of 
Napoleon was buried in the snows of Russia, and the madness of one 
campaign put the imperial soldier in the power of his enemies. Through- 
out the latter part of the contest, it was observable that the Tory party 
lost every day in opinion and moral strength. During the empire of 
Napoleon, it became necessary to paint despotism in the most hideous 
colours, and here the liberal writers had the best of the cards, They 
joined in the vituperation of despotism of all kinds; but they included 
despotism at home with French despotism. The comparison was not in 
every point favourable to the former. With the romantic episode of the 
return from Elba and the carnage of Waterloo, the war concluded ; and 
Napoleon was, against the Law of Nations, finally immured in St. Helena, 
This was the acmé, the last great triumph of the Pitt System. In their 
own phrase, “ the play was over,” and the Tories “ went to supper,” 
drunk with joy, and, as totally as possible, oblivious of the reckoning. 

From this hour the visible and palpable decline of “ the system” 
began ; and it shewed itself instantaneously. As soon as the war ended, 
the artificial circumstances in which, for so many years the country was 
placed, became suddenly changed. The war expenditure of course ceased. 
The captured colonies were for the most part restored, and the nations 
began to import for themselves most of those productions which they 
could only before obtain through the medium of England, Rival manu- 
factures sprung up over the Continent. Ships sailed under the flags of 
all nations ; and England pressed to the earth with taxes, had now all 
over the world to contend with commercial competitors free from the 
clogs and trammels with which she was hampered. The events of the 
revulsion were in strict accordance with the circumstances which pro. 
duced it. The country banks, which had sprung up like mushrooms over 
the whole country, felt the depression, and the weakest became insolvent. 
The weaker manufacturers fell with them, and a rot of bankruptcy 
began to spread over the land. The adherents of the Pitt System were 
willing to attribute this disastrous state of affairs to any cause but the 
right one. Let them, however, have been as willing as they would, their 
ignorance, as the sequel shewed, would have been more than a match for 
their candour. The change was, with a mixture of truth, attributed to 
the “ transition from war to peace,” which was in fact the proximate 
cause ; and this notion served to veil and account for the miseries of 
years. What were the facts? The alteration in the commerce of the 
country which took place, narrowed the scale of transactions, and ren- 
dered the circulation of the quantity of paper money which circulated 
during the war, impossible. This of course affected the price of agricul- 
tural as well as other produce, and the agricultural added to the com. 
mercial distress, still further narrowed the quantity of the circulating 
medium. 

As the great commercial and manufacturing establishments were cur- 
tailed in their operations, such portion of the currency as they distri- 
buted in payment of wages and other sums divided into small portions, 
were drawn in ; and in a ratio corresponding with the diminution of em- 
ployment and circulation of money, the poor rates increased. The 
causes alternately acted and reacted upon each other. The decline in 
prices went on, and the poor rates grew. 

The ministers and their adherents now puzzled beyond measure, and 
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as blind as bats, attributed the distress in agriculture to “ over-produc- 
tion,” and the increasing poor rates to “ over-population.” There were 
at once too much meat and too many people. Corn bills were to lessen 
the one and emigration the other! Taxation was not admitted to have © 
any thing to'do with the matter, and it was kept up at the highest pos- 
sible rate. With these delusions, the middle classes were retained in 
adherence to the ministry and the system. The murmurs of the lower 
classes, whose distresses now made them loudly demand reform, were 
repressed by force,—by the military outrages at Manchester and 
the “ Six Acts.” In this perturbed state of affairs, there naturally arose 
a growing dislike to the incunvertible paper money, which ought by 
Pitt’s law to have ceased in a twelvemonth after the peace. The cry for 
a return to “ the ancient standard ” increased, and the ignorant minis- 
ters, deceived by some fallacious appearances, consented to return to 
payments in gold. This sealed their fate and that of the system, Dur- 
ing the Bank Restriction, the mass of gold coin in circulation had been 
gradually melted and surreptitiously sold to the goldsmiths and others, 
who thus became unexpectedly, and at a rate of great apparent cheap- 
ness, possessed of a huge mass of “ illegal” bullion. To such extent 
was this carried, that for years there was no open or quoted price of 
bullion, and this at last caused for a time a depression in the exchange- 
able valwe of bullion in this country below its natural value. When the 
war ended, a great reduction in the quantity of paper money took place ; 
and the values of gold and paper were, by these co-existing causes 
brought near together for the time. Upon a calculation that the price of 
gold in the paper money of a country always correctly measures the 
value of that paper the measure was determined, and from that moment 
the remaining hours of the system were counted. When the period for 
carrying the bill of Peel into effect arrived, the mistake was discovered ; 
but it was too late. 

In 1822, the bankers prepared for the extinction of the notes for sums 
under £5, when the pressure occasioned by the drawing in of this paper 
became so excessive, and the fall of prices so alarming, that the minis- 
ters faltered and respited the small notes, as they thought, for a 
period of about ten years. This, however, was beyond their power. 
The pouring forth of the paper after the respite, the sudden rise in prices, 
and the immense commercial transactions to which they naturally gave 
rise, at last swelled the importation of goods into the country so beyond 
bounds, and put the exchange into such a state, that the drain of gold 
from the Bank of England became excessive and continuous ; and to pre.. 
vent a second stoppage, a sudden reduction of its circulation was of 
necessity effected, which ended in the panic of December, 1825, and ren- 
dered the total extinction of small notes in 1829 unavoidable. The 
spring of that year, when, under the Duke of Wellington’s administea- 
tion, the small notes were finally withdrawn, saw the death-blow given 
to the system. The immediate fall in prices filled the gazette with com- 
mercial bankruptcy, and agriculture was equally affected. The depres- 
sion of manufactures and commerce narrowed still further the circulation 
of money ; as employment declined, the poor rates rose, the pressure of 
the taxes became every day greater. The starving labourers cried aloud 
for relief. The fires blazed through the southern counties. In the 
northern counties discontent was at its height. The Bourbons were 
driven out by the exasperated French people. Still the Duke shut his 
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eyes and ears, and sternly denied Reform.” The event of the king’s 
dinner in the city, at this critical moment, let in a sudden light, which 
shewed the alarmed commons upon what a barrel of gunpowder they 
were sitting. They drove the Duke from his place just in time to prevent 
the match being put to it ;—and Pitt and his system were gone for ever. 

Happen what will, neither this race of folly and wickedness, nor any 
thing like it, can ever again be seen in England. To those who have 
succeeded to the minglers of this cauldron of “ toil and trouble,” every 
allowance is certainly due. They have undertaken a task such as few 
men ever had to encounter. They have succeeded toe the government of 
a nation loaded with a debt of eight hundred million pounds—with a 
poor rate, which has from 1793 gone on increasing, until it has reached 
very nearly eight millions a-year, with agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, ali alike ruinously depressed, with a decreasing revenue, 
and with a circulating medium four-fifths paper, every day contracting 
itself further and further in consequence of the general pressure. To 
the government of this mass of elements of misery and mischief have 
they succeeded ; and were they gods, let them be assured they have 
Titans to contend: with. 

To those who would really understand the state of the country, and 
the difficulties with which its ministers have to contend, the whole may 
be described. in one homely sentence. Let him who reads it understand 
it as he would, if applied to everyday events, and with that understand. 
ing, apply it candidly to the present national circumstances. The fact 
then plainly is, that the Tories have left the concern in a state of com- 
plete confusion and embarrassment, and that Lords Grey and Brougham 
are chosen assignees. 














































SONNET. 


AMID the sweep and whirlwind of the sword, 
NEY—thou wast nurtured. Thou didst never learm 
As Politicians do, to turn, and turn, 

And turn again, and serve another Lord. i 

Thy heart would not acknowledge such a word. 

Thou was’t no slave—and could’st but inly spurn 

.. At base submission. On thy lonely urn 

7 Thus be it writ,—let hist’ry thus record :— 

“* Sprung of the brave ; to Courtiers unallied ; 

He was my master—though un-diadem‘d. 
4 Nature, thy fealty may not be stemm’d ; 
I could not strike upon another’s side. 
I was condemn’d a traitor,—and so died._—— 
They may first die—who, yet, may be condemn’d!”’ 



















* The following extract of a letter from an intelligent friend of the writer, well 
depicts the present state of the country. It is written at Peterborough, April 5.— 
“* Sheer want of demand, which may be traced to stagnation in every branch of 
commerce, has at length reached even the necessaries of life. The custom of trades- 
men has been to order goods for their Spring, their mart, and their fair sales; at 
which period, it was the good old custom from time immemorial for every good 
housewife to lay in a six or even twelve month’s stock of necessaries of every descrip- 
tion. ‘ Mart prices for ready money,’ are exhibited in every town, and in almost 
every shop window. The luring bait thus held out of expending ready money to 
advantage was not lost upon every prudent head of a family, even in times when 
economy was not so much of an object. Alas! the mutability of our affairs has been 
gradually reducing this good old:custom, till this year it has become a mere shadow, 
and the greater part of the mart stocks remain in the warehouses !” 
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Hear, lady! hear my latest song. 

I’ve lingered ’mid the festal throng 
Crowding thy father’s halls this night ; 
Have borne the averted brow, the slight 
Repelling the unwelcome guest ; 

And have beheld my foe caress’d.— 
Yes! while thy brother’s eye did trace, 
Coldly and distantly, my face, 

As if I were one all unknown— 

While even thou, beloved one, 

At distance stood’st, nor deign’d to lend, 
One kind look to a former friend : 

I saw the hated renegade, 

Who, for fair Freedom's cause betrayed, 
Dares claim thy hand, with kindly glee 
Received—as I was won't to be. 

Oh, God! it was a torturing hour, 

And almost reft me of the power 

Of my habitual self-command, 

In the cold shade myself to stand, 

And see him in the sun expand. 


Oh, lady list! the horizon’s edge 

Is whitening into day ;—the sedge 

Is bending to the herald breeze ;— 

The little birds among the trees, : 
Still dreaming, rustle in their sleep ;~— 
More chilly o’er my brow doth creep 
The morning air ;—my good steed, bound 
To our own trysting tree, the ground 
Paws eagerly ;—I hear the sound 

Of wakening life; and ere the sun 

Looks o’er yon hill, I must begone 

To see, as sun-flowers raise their head 

To greet him, banners rise and spread 
Above a serried field of spears, 
Close-rustling like ripe harvest’s ears. 


In mercy speak! the cloud is riven, 

The thunder-bolt between us driven ; 
And a black gulf is yawning wide, 

Our earthly courses to divide. 

Thou can’st not wed the man whose hand 
Is arnied against thy father’s band. 

Yet, ere I plunge amid the rout 

That reels and staggers round about ; 
And seek the elements of strife, 
Revelling in passion’s fiercest life, 

To grasp, to sunder, and control ; 

Fain would I know that in thy soul 

My memory is not loathed. Yet, why 
Startle thy maiden modesty ? 

And bid avow, at such an hour, 

With crims’ning cheek, thy fondness’ power ! 


Still silent! Yes, thou art unmoved ; 
And unrequited, I have loved. 

’ Tis well! what I suspected long, 

Is true ;—I have not done thee wrong. 
The timid blush—the downcast eye— 
The averted face—the choked reply— 
Ne’er spoke love's reciprocity. 







THE ROUNDHEAD’S FAREWELL. 
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The Roundhead’s Farewell. 


The ardent love expressed to thee 

In its full voiceless ecstacy, 

Was but an argument for scorn. - 
My wo shall now be better borne : 
Since though we are for ever parted, 
I—only [—am broken hearted. 


*Tis well! when I my steed bestride, 
Bounding and quivering in his pride, 
Upon my death-chill’d heart shall rest 
But half its wo since thou art blest. 
Hear me! From stoutest foeman’s arm 
Ne’er have I shrunk in low alarm ; 
Yet, when thy father’s stalwart form, 
Like tall ship driven before the storm, 
Speeds on before the lagging war, 

I'll mark his crest and keep afar ; 
Although my heart with ardour glow 
To ‘counter with the worthiest foe. 
Some half-regret thou yet might’st feel, 
Were I to bleed beneath his steel. 


I dash love's sadness from my brow, 

And I am all my country’s now : 

My tongue shall plead her cause—my steed 

Foam in her vanmost rank—my head 

Marshal her battles. Passion’s flame 

Is dead within me. I will tame 

All earthly throbs, and my whole heart 

Concentre on the patriot’s part. 

Subdued, resigned to God's high will, 

I'll task whate’er I have of skill 

High plans of empire to devise, 

In which man’s native liberties 

Shall be with order reconciled ; 

Watch them as mother’s love a child ; 

Strike—not in anger—at their foes, 

Motived by that sublime repose 

Which still upholds each mighty mind, 

Heroic model of its kind, 

Where truth has built her lofty throne, 

Companioned by deep love alone. 
* * « a 

Sadly resigned upon his steed 

He sprung and urged him to his speed ; 

Unknown to him a gentle flower, 

O’er which had breathed his words of power, 

In silence wither’d from that hour. 

But who of him would further know, 

Turn o’er with reverential awe 

Our English history's brightest leaves ; 

And where the muse the story weaves, 

Of one who in that time’s unrest 

Most deeply probed the human breast ; 

With most unfaltering energy 

Nurtured our England's liberty ; 

And ‘neath a sad-browed countenance 

Nourish'd a spark of young romance,— 

Of him whose solitary glance 

Of soft contentment and delight 

Beam'd forth upon the scaffold’s height ;— 

He reads of the youth who rode forth to the slaughter, 

Convinced he was scorned by the Cavalier’s daughter. 
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THE PRIEST’S HORSE. 


Proficies nihil hoc, caedas licet usque flagello, 
Si tibi purpureo de grege currit equus, 
Martial. Lib, xiv. Epig. 55. 


Ir is not many weeks since I dined with a Roman Catholic family 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin. I had been but a few minutes in the 
drawing-room, when I found that the centre of attraction “ the observed 
of all observers,” was a very old gentleman, whose dress, appearance, 
and demeanour, at once betrayed him to me as one of the old Catholic 
clergymen of Ireland. Father, or, as he was most generally termed, 
Doctor Reilly, seemed to be in age not less than seventy years ; and the 
abstraction of his manner, before dinner, as to every thing passing 
around him, would induce the belief that he had already attained his 
second childhood. His face was of that pure, rich, bright scarlet, which 
can neither be imparted to the countenance by the consumption of an 
extra-quantity of whisky punch, nor its still more vulgar and stupifying 
predecessor, port-wine. No, it was a tint ‘ more exquisite still,” which 
claret, that sober, sedate, cool and delicious liquid, can alone communi- 
cate to “ the human face divine.” The dress of the clergyman was 
evidently as antiquated as his complexion. The head was surmounted 
by a little, close, brown wig, divided by a single curl, and which ap- 
peared to be pasted to the pericranium on which it was fixed. Around 
his neck was a neat, black silk stock, over which a milk-white mus- 
lin band was turned. His black coat was cut in the manner of the 
primitive Quakers ; his dark silk waistcoat had large flaps which nearly 
covered his “nether garment,” and that was fastened at the knees by 
large silver clasps, while thick silk stockings embraced his plump little 
legs ; and, then, his square-toed shoes were nearly concealed from the 
view by the enormous silver buckles placed upon them. I was assured 
by several, that the little old gentleman, whom I had not heard give ut- 
terance to a single word, was one of the most pleasant men I could 
meet with; and that after dinner, he would amuse me extremely. I 
could perceive no outward mark of genius about the Reverend Doctor ; 
he took no notice of the conversation that was going on around him ; 
and the only demonstration of intelligence I could discover in him, was 
the somewhat hasty glance he occasionally turned to the door, (as each 
new visiter was announced,) as if he expected that the welcome news of 
“ Dinner on the table” was about being proclaimed to him. To me he 
appeared like the canon in Gil Blas, as one disposed to partake of the 
good things that might be laid before him at the festive board, but nei- 
ther inclined nor capacitated to increase their pleasures by any contri- 
bution of wit or fancy. 

Dinner, that grand epoch in the history of the day, was at last an- 
nounced ; ladies, even in an Irish assembly, were forgotten, and twenty 
hands were stretched out to the Doctor to conduct him to the dining- 
room. At dinner, I heard nothing of the Doctor until the first flask 
of Champaigne was uncorked ; and then there broke upon the ear a mel- 
low, little voice, in which the polished brogue of the Irish gentleman, 
softened down by the peculiarity of a French accent, could be distin- 
guished. The voice, I was told, belonged to the Doctor, who was just 
then asking Mrs. , our hostess, to take wine with him. At 
each remove the voice became stronger; and by the time that the des. 
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468 The Priests Horse. 


sert was on the table, the tones of the Doctor’s voice were full, loud, 
and strong, and it was soon permitted to sweep, uncontrolled, over the 
entire range of the society. ‘The puny punsters became dumb, the 
small talkers were silent ; and no man, “ nor woman either,” presumed 
to open their mouths except to laugh at his Reverence’s anecdotes, or 
to imbibe the good things which my worthy friend L———— had set 
before them. 

I have heard story-tellers, in my time, but never felt the pleasure in 
listening to them, that I did in attending to the anecdotes of the Re- 
verend Doctor Reilly. The manner, the look, and the tone, added, I 
know, considerably to the effect ; but such are the gifts of a good story- 
teller, and they can ncither be transferred to paper, nor communicated 
by an oral retailer. One great charm too, for me, in all these stories, 
was, that the narrator was, some way or another, concerned in them, 
There was, to be sure, egotism in this; but then, it was an egotism that 
gave a verisimilitude to every thing he told, and you believed that he 
was not mentioning any thing which he did not know to be a fact, how- 
ever strange, extraordinary, or improbable it might seem to be. Amongst 
the other stories told by Doctor Reilly was the following, which I have 
endeavoured to report verbatim et literatim, as I heard it. 

“ Never, my children, never borrow a priest’s horse—it’s an unlucky 
thing to do, for many reasons. First, if the priest’s horse is a good 
one, he does not like to lend it. Next, if it is a bad one, and the priest 
says he will lend it, the moment you ask for it, you may happen to 
break your neck, or your leg, or may-be your nose, and thereby spoil 
your beauty. And, lastly, a priest's horse has so many friends, that if 
you are in a hurry, it will be shorter for you to walk than to wait for 
the horse to pay its visits. It is now more than fifty years since I gave 
the very counsel, that I am now administering to you, to Kit M‘Gowran, 
one of my parishioners ; but he thought, as may-be many of you think, 
that the priest was a fool, but he found the difference in a short time, 
as may-be most of you will before you die. 

* As well as I recollect, it was in the year 1789, that I was parish priest 
of Leixlip, and at that time Kit M‘Gowran was, of a farmer lad, one of 
my wealthiest parishioners. He had land on an old lease, and might have 
been a grand juror now, if he had minded the potatoes growing ; but 
instead of that, Kit was always up in Dublin, playing rackets and balls, 
and drinking as much whisky in a week, as would float a canal boat 
through a lock. For two or three years, Kit was but little seen in the 
parish, though I must say to his credit, he always sent me my dues 
regularly, so that you perceive he was not a reprobate entirely. I was 
sorry to hear the meighbours talking bad of him, and was thinking of 
looking after him some time or another, when I would have nothing else 
to do; when one day, Kit came into my house dressed out in the pink of 
the fashion of that time. He was then what they called, I believe, a 
macaroni, and was the same sort of animal, that is now termed a dandy. 
He had a little hat, that would not go on a good ploughman’s fist ; his 
hair was stree/ing down his back and over his shoulders ; the buttons on 
his coat were the size of saucepans, and the skirts of the coat hung 
down behind to the small of his leg; he had two watches, one on each 
side of his stomach, a waistcoat that did not cover his breast, and light 
leather small-clothes that came down below the calf, and were fastened 





there with bunches of ribbons, that were each as big as cauliflowers, 


Kit I saw was in great spirits, and had evidently some mad project in 
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his head ; but that, you know, was none of my business, if he did not 
choose to tell me of it. I had not, however, to ask him; for he men- 
tioned at once what brought him to his parish priest. Poor Kit laboured 
under a great defect, for he stuttered so dreadfully, that you should 
know him for seven years before you could understand a word he said to 
you. He had a tongue that was exactly like a one-nibbed pen,—which will 
splutter and splash, and tease, and vex you, and do every thing but 
express the sentiments of your mind, 

“ Kit told me, in his own way, that he was going to be married the 
next day to a Miss Nelly Brangan, a rich huckster’s daughter in Dublin, 
who was bringing him a large fortune, and that he had accordingly, as 
in duty bound, come to me for his ‘ sar-tifi-cat ;’ and as a propitiation 
to me for the bad life he had led, he gave me a golden guinea, and a very 
neat miniature of the same coin. I could not refuse my certificate to 
such a worthy parishioner ; and after wishing him long life and happi- 
ness, and plenty of boys and girls, I thought Kit would be after bidding 
me good morning. Kit, I found, had still something upon his mind. I 
asked him if I could oblige him farther. ‘ Why, Father Reilly,’ says 
Kit, ‘ that is a mighty purty little black horse of yours.’ ‘ It is in- 
deed, child,’ I answered ; ‘ but it is very apt to go astray ; for it left 
me for a week, and only returned to me Jast night.’ ‘ Ah! then, 
Father Reilly,’ says he, ‘ it would be mighty respectable to see me 
riding up to-morrow morning to Miss Nelly Brangan’s shop-door with 
such an elegant black horse under me. May-be you'd lend me a loan of 
it?’ ‘Indeed, child, I will,’ I replied, ‘ but I would not advise you 
to take it ; for my horse has a way of its own, and I have many friends 
between this and Dublin, that may-be it would sooner see than go to 
your wedding. ‘Oh! as to that,’ answered Kit, ‘if it was the 
devil himself, begging your Reverence’s pardon, I’d make him trot ;— 
so lend me the horse and I'll send it back to you to-morrow evening.’ 
‘Take it then Kit,’ said I; ‘but I warn you that it is an uneasy 
beast.’ 

“« It was not until eight o’clock the next morning that Kit M‘Gowran 
came for the horse, and in addition to his dress the day before, he had 
a pair of spurs on him, that would doe for a fighting cock, they were so 
long and so sharp; and a whip that was like a fishing-rod. ‘ Well, 
Kit,’ says I, ‘ when are you to be married ?’ 

« « At ten, your Reverence,’ answered Kit, ‘ at ten to the minute.’ 

“« Then, Kit, my boy,’ said I, ‘ you should have been here at six to 
be in time, since you intend to ride the black horse.’ 

«¢ Oh! bother!’ said Kit ; ‘ sure I am only six miles from town, and 
it’s hard if I don’t ride that in an hour,—so that in fact, I'll be before 
my time, and that wont be genteel ; for may-be I’d catch Nelly Brangan 
with her hair in papers ; and she wont look lovely that way, I know, what- 
ever charms there may be in the butter-cool of gold guineas that the 
darling is going to give me.’ 

““« Well, mount at once,’ I observed, ‘ though I would advise you, if 
you are in a hurry—to watk.’ 

‘“‘ T had hardly said the word, when Kit jumped into the saddle, and 
gave his horse a whip and a spur—and off it cantered, as if it were in as 
great a hurry to be married as Kit himself. 1 followed them as fast as 
I could to the top of the hill, and there was Kit cutting the figure of 
six like any cavalry officer with his whip, and now and again plunging 
his heels inte the horse’s sides, and it kicking the stones before and 
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behind it, and ¢attering over the road like lightning. In half a minute 
they were both out of my sight, and I thought that if any one could get 
to Dublin with the horse in an hour, Kit M‘Gowran was the man to 
do it. 

‘“« For two miles of the road Kit went on gallantly. He was laughing 
and joking, and thinking to himself that I was only humbugging him 
in what I said about the horse, when in the very middle of a hard gal- 
lop, it stopped as if it had been shot, and up went Kit M‘Gowran in the 
air, his long whip firmly fixed in his hand, and his long coat flying like 
a kite’s tail after him, and the words, ‘ Who had the luck to see Don- 
nybrook fair,’ in his mouth ; and he had not time to cease saying them 
when he was landed head over heels in a meadow, seven or eight yards 
from the centre of the road! Kit was completely puzzled by the fall, 
he could not tell how he got there, or what caused it, or why he should 
be there at all, instead of being on the horse’s back, until he looked 
about him, and saw the creature taking a fine comfortable drink at a 
little well by the side of the road, where I always stopped to refresh it, 
Kit after scratching his head, and his elbows, and the back of his 
caat ; and indeed they required it—for they were a little warmer than 
when he set out—went over to the horse, mounted it, and rode off again 
on his journey ; but I give you my word he did not gallop so fast nor 
use the whip so much as he had before the horse took a sup of the well 
water. 

“The horse rode on as peaceable as a judge, and as if it were a poor 
priest, and not a rollocking young layman that was on its back ; it went on 
so for about three quarters of a mile further, but when it got that distance 
Kit began to wonder at the way it was edging over to the right side of 
the road. Kit pulled to the left, but the horse still held on to the right ; 
and while they were arguing this point with one another, the day-coach 
from Dublin kept driving up to them. The guard sounded his horn, as 
much as to say, ‘ Kit M‘Gowran, don’t be taking up the entire road 
with yourself and your horse.’ Kit knew very well what the guard 
meant, and he gave a desperate drag to his own (the left) side of the 
road ; but the horse insisted upon the right, and the coach driving up 
in the same line, the leaders knocked up against my horse, and sent it 
and Kit into the ditch together to settle there any little difference of 
opinion that might be between them! How long Kit lay in the ditch he 
could not rightly tell; but when he got out of it, he went to look after 
the horse, and about five yards nearer to Dublin than where the acci- 
dent had happened, he found the little darling taking a feed of oats, 
which it always got from one of my parishioners, when I travelled that 
road ; and now that he is dead and gone, poor man! (Tim Divine was 
his name,) I must say I never got any thing else from him. Kit waited 
patiently till the horse had eaten its fill, and he then looked at one of 
his watches, and it told him that it was ten o'clock, and he then looked 
at the other, and it as plainly shewed him that it was nine to the minute. 
Kit knew how his watches went, and he accordingly guessed that the 
truth lay between them ; so that he found he had but half an hour to 
go a distance of four miles at least, to where he was to be married. 

‘* Kit determined if he was to break his neck in the attempt, that he 
would be in Dublin to the minute he had promised, so that the instant 
he was on the horse’s back again, he began cutting, and whipping, and 
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a stormy day. The horse was not at first disposed to resent any indignity 
that was offered to it, particularly after the good feed and the good drink 
that it had got, so that it trotted on pretty quickly for half a mile or 
so; but Kit still continuing to whip and spur it, it first let on to him 
by one or two kicks, that it was displeased ; but Kit not taking the 
hint, it stagged entirely. Kit lashed more furiously than he had done 
before—the horse curvetted about the road—it reared—it pranced—it 
kicked—it went in a circle round the same point fifty times. Kit leather- 
ed away with his long whip upon its ears, and nose, and the horse back- 
ed and backed, until it at last left Kit back at Tim Divine’s door, from 
which he had started about an hour before! Tim was astonished to see 
the animal so soon coming back to him for another feed; but having 
been informed by Kit of the way he had misbehaved towards it, Tim 
became the interpreter for the poor dumb creature, and told the rider 
that the best manner of managing it was to let it go as it liked. 

“Poor Kit resigned himself to his fate ; that he should be late at his 
own wedding, he saw was inevitable ; he was now too much tired to 
walk, and with a sigh he flung the reins on the horse’s neck, and en- 
couraged it to proceed again towards Dublin. It set off a second time 
from Divine’s door ; but ceased to gallop, to canter, or to trot—on it 
went at a most discreet pace, and as sober, and as melancholy as if it 
felt sorry for disappointing him, or that it was travelling with myself to 
a friend’s funeral. 

“ Kit could at last hear the town bells striking one o’clock—he was 
at Island-Bridge, and within view of Dublin—he could see Patrick’s 
steeple pointing up into the sky, and looking as stiff and conceited, as 
if it were rejoiced at the annoyance of a Papist, while the arches of 
‘* Bloody-bridge” seemed to be laughing to their full extent at the im- 
pudence of such a young fellow riding into Dublin upon no less a horse 
than the favourite pony of the parish priest of Leixlip! So at least, 
Kit was thinking, when the creature remembered that I always stopped 
a day or two with Mrs. Robinson, a kind, good-body of a widow woman, 
that lived at the end of the bridge. In there it plunged; to the nar- 
row little hole of a stable, never thinking of my friend Kit on its back, 
and in entering the door, he was swept clean off its back, and left 
stretched upon a dunghill, with his nose, face, and hands, all scratched, 
by the new-dashed wall against which he had been driven! He cursed, 
but that he found did not cure his hands ; he swore, but that he per- 
ceived did not improve his appearance ; so that he soon desisted from 
such modes of venting his passion ; and after washing his hands, putting 
a few plaisters on his face, rubbing the dirt off his small-clothes, and 
coaxing the little horse out of the small stable, he again mounted, and 
rode off for Dublin,—a far uglier, and less consequential personage, 
than when he had cantered up the hill of Leixlip that morning. 

‘‘ Kit was now in Barrack Street—he was, at two o'clock, just four 
hours after the stated time in the city! ‘ Now,’ thought Kit to him- 
self, ‘ my troubles are at length all over, and I have only to make the 
best apology I can for my unaccountable absence to my darling Mrs. 
M‘Gowran, that is to be ‘my little bride—the wealthy Miss Nelly 
Brangan that was.’ Such were Kit’s thoughts, when he heard two 
men talking behind him— 

‘“« « Paddy, isn’t that the horse we were bid. to be on the look-out for ? ’ 

“« « By dad, Dennis, if it isn’t, it’s very like it ;—and do you see the 
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fellow that’s riding it? He is mighty like the chap that was hung for 
horse-stealing at the last assizes.’ 

‘© So like, Paddy, that if it isn’t him, I’d take my oath it’s one of the 
same gang. The horse, you know, is missing these five days ; and do 
you see the patches on the robber’s face—that’s to disguise himself. A 
decent dressed man wouldn’t be in a fight, like one of us, Paddy, when 
we get a sup in our head.’ 

«That's true for you, Dennis; and see, it has lob-ears, wall-eyes, 
bald-face, and a docked tail ;— it’s the very horse. By my sowkins, we'll 
seize him,—he’s a robber.’ 

“« To be sure we will, Paddy,—he’s a robber, and an unchristian rob- 
ber too, to steal from a priest! Knock him down, Paddy !’ 

“« That I will, and welcome, Dennis!’ 

“‘ Kit was in the act of turning round to see a robber seized, when he 
felt his arms grappled by two stout frieze-coated countrymen, who both 
exclaimed in the same moment— Where did you get the horse, you 
robber ?’ 

‘* Poor stuttering Kit stammered out, ‘ 1—I—I—g—g—g—got it— 
it—it—’ 

“ « Where, you sacrilegiow.. thief?’ 

« <« In L—l—-l—Leixlip,’ said Kit, after many minutes, and twisting 
his tongue, like a ha’p’orth of tobacco, in his mouth, to make himself 
understood. 

“©*« Oh! the villain,’ said Paddy, ‘ he has confessed it.’ 

““*« Yes he has, the scoundrel,’ exclaimed Dennis; ‘ and do you see the 
confusion of the feilow—he can’t speak, he is so frightened at the 
thought of being hanged. Drag him off the horse, and take him to the 
police office.’ 

‘* In a minute Kit was torn from the horse. A crowd collected around 
him, who were immediately informed by Paddy and Dennis, that they 
had seized a robber, who had ¢ stolen a priest’s horse, and was going to 
sell him in Dublin’ Poor Kit was instantly assailed by the mob—his 
two watches dragged out of his fobs—his new coat torn to pieces—his 
little hat kicked to nothing—and his pantaloons covered with mud. 
Several times he attempted to say that he had got a loan of the horse ; 
but the people were in too great.a rage to attend to his stuttering, and 
he was dragged into the police office. Paddy and Dennis preferred a 
charge of horse-stealing against him; and he was such a dirty-looking 
blackguard, that the police officers at once hand-cuffed him, advised him 
to plead guilty, and removed him into the black-hole, where he passed 
the night ! 

‘* But this did not end the misfortunes of unlucky Kit M‘Gowran ; for 
Miss Nelly Brangan, after inviting all her friends to a wedding dinner, 
and a large evening party, was determined that they should not be dis- 
appointed. She waited patiently for Kit until the dinner was dressed, 
and then bestowed her hand and fortune upon one of her neigh- 
bours, a Mr. James Devoy, who was to be bridesman to Kit; but 
who, in his absence, resolved to discharge those duties for which Kit 
had been particularly engaged. 

* This, my young friends, I hope will be a warning to you. Never bor- 
row a priest's horse, lest you should lose by the loan, a wife, a fortune, 
your liberty, two watches, and a new coat.” 
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THE TWO DAYS AT PARIS. 


‘Tne first shock has passed away, and Louis Philippe’s throne is still stand- 
ing ; but would it be any better than the boldness of a blind, rash mind, 
to affirm that the second will not shake it to its foundations? If the 
advanced guard of Liberty be so powerful, what can resist the courage 
and numbers of the main body. If from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand “veterans of twenty,” for the space of two days, could defy, and 
for a time foil the immense military force directed against them, then 
what calculation would express the insignificance of the chances of 
despotism against the whole French nation? In the heart of Paris, sur- 
rounded by a population paralyzed into indifference, by the total unex- 
pectedness of the insurrection-—with scarce any concert—with no arms, 
but such as those detached posts stormed by them ceuld supply—a hand- 
ful of boys, commanded also by boys, braved, for two days, forty thou- 
sand soldiers of the line, twenty-two thousand National Guards, with 
cavalry and artillery, led on by generals who have entered half the capi- 
tals of Europe as conquerors. What a notion must we not entertain of 
their gallantry, devotion, and skill! What a charm is there in the name 
of liberty that can inspire such efforts! In the First Revolution, when 
france precipitated twelve hundred thousand men to the frontiers, her 
existence, as a nation, was at stake. A horde of ferocious barbarians, 
breathing slaughter in manifestoes from which every man of humanity 
recoiled in horror, were about to invade her soil, with the avowed pur- 
pose of imposing, at the point of the bayonet, a tyranny thirsting for 
revenge ; but, there is much reason to believe, with the real one of dis. 
membering her, as they had a short time before dismembered Poland. 
Freedom, also, in addition to its natural sweetness, possessed all the 
charms of novelty, and all the diffusion of an epidemic. A sacred visita- 
tion had touched them. But here, though we will endeavour very 
rapidly to show that the real difference lay only in the stages of feeling, 
and not in its radical nature or probable issue, yet circumstances were 
by no means so favourable. The same obvious necessity did not exist 
to silence doubts, and give to reflection the energetic instinct of self- 
preservation. Austria is arming, Prussia is arming, the advanced post 
of Poland has been stormed, the Italian flank of the Holy Alliance has 
been covered by the complete extinction of liberty in that country ; and 
the spirit which enabled Napoleon, from that base of operations, to march 
on Vienna, has been perfectly suppressed ; but yet the danger is remote, 
There is no treaty of Pilnitz as yet concluded—there is no Austro-Prus- 
sian army on the frontiers—no Duke of Brunswick has issued a procla- 
mation—but, above all, the death of Casimir Perier, and the notorious 
feebleness of his successors, had rendered, as it seems to us, almost cer- 
tain the appointment of a Ministry anxious for the national honour, and 
possessing energy to meet a conjuncture in which boldness and decision 
are mere vulgar prudence. These circumstances, along with the prox- 
imity of the late revolution, of which the lava was not quite cooled, ren- 
dered the people of Paris willing to give Louis Philippe another chance, 
and indisposed them to a rising at this particular moment. The Two 
Days undoubtedly show a want of prudence—of due estimation of men’s 
feelings ; but who, worth the name of man, will not pardon something to 
the cause? Who will not be touched by the youth, the bravery, and 
the generous spirit of those actors, whose fault was but the excess of 
honourable feeling? It is difficult not to participate in the emotions 
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which the actual sight of their heroism called up. ‘“ 1 saw them,” says 
an eye-witness, “ fighting with an energy and determination, yesterday, 
which made all of them appear heroes, They stormed almost every 
guardhouse in Paris, and succeeded in taking all the muskets, sabres, 
and ammunition that they found there. It was chiefly with these that 
they fought in the streets. It is not to be expected that such high- 
spirited men will sit down quietly under defeat.” 

We know that by persons from whom better things might be hoped, 
these scenes are represented as a Carlist insurrection, or mere insu- 
lated movements of a few frantic enthusiasts. But he must be very 
regardless of the progress of opinion,—very incapable of estimating the 
irritating influence of degrading conduct: on a people like the French, 
of whom it is a literal truth to say, that they prefer honour to a thousand 
lives, and forgetful of the circumstances of these very days, if he can 
continue to regard them as any other than the premature expression of 
general feeling. Carlists may have mingled in it, and considering the 
contemptible nature of that faction, they may even with perfect safety 
have been employed as tools by the Revolutionists ; but to treat this as 
a Carlist scheme, argues a degree of innocence upon which Louis Phi- 
lippe’s police could scarcely calculate. Sifted of every particle of truth 
that could be excluded, as the Government accounts are—for it is almost 
unnecessary to remind the reader, that all the opposition Journals were 
suppressed—yet so palpable is the real state of things, that notwithstand- 
ing all the zealous mutilation they have undergone, its real features can 
be distinguished. We see it was an unexpected explosion of national 


discontent, a premature outbreak of opinions shared by the mass of the 


people, though not as yet in all their intensity. This is plain from the 
reluctance of the National Guards to act, from the notorious tardiness 
of their turning out at the word of command, and from the fact that 
of 100,000 men, no more than 22,000 at this awful conjuncture did 
eventually take any share in the proceedings. Even of these, it would 
seem, the majority belonged to the neighbourhood of Paris. “ Few 
National Guards,” says the person already referred to, “ took part against 
the people. They had no taste for drawing their swords upon their fel- 
low citizens.” But if there be any doubt on this subject, let the reader 
recall the policy pursued by Louis Philippe since his accession, let him 
put himself into the situation of a true Frenchman ; and whether he be 


a lover of freedom, or a Tory acknowledging that the French people 


would naturally look with anxiety to their mere security, he must feel 
that they have ample cause for alarm. Disregarding all considerations 
of honour, which, nevertheless, in dealing with the feelings of this nation, 
are of the greatest moment,—forgetting the infamous treachery that 
ruined Poland,—forgetting also the blustering insolence, and then the 
sneaking meanness in the case of Italy, along with the Ancona expedi- 
tion, which would be the very apex of ridiculous policy, were not our 
contempt in some degree suspended by wonder at its unintelligible na- 
ture ; let him look round the continent of Europe, and see what ally 
will France have in the case of an invasion. Will she have one man 
to welcome her troops in Italy, when Austria in total defiance of the 
principle of non-intervention, has had perfect leisure to weed out every 


individual of manly feeling. When the conduct of the French ministry . 


too, by their wretched boasting, has called out the friends of liberty 
from their hiding places, only to make them be picked off by Austrian 
riflemen with the greater precision? Never did any Government take 
more effectual steps to betray every man who possessed the slightest 
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community of feeling or interest with it, and perhaps never did nation 
exhibit at the same moment more astounding proofs of incapacity, as if 
to deprive itself of even the miserable character of ability in knavish- 
ness. Europe has seen it with amazement submit to the first Austrian 
intervention, just after it had pompously pronounced the system of non- 
intervention, and resent the second, by sending a body of troops sufficient 
only to make it ridiculous. The Italian patriots must be unfit for the 
ordinary business of life, not to speak of the regeneration of a country, 
if they compromise themselves by the slightest intercourse with that 
force, or place the least reliance on a ministry capable of such policy. 
When the matter comes to an issue,—that is, when those soldiers have 
been witnesses to the last outrages of the principles which placed their 
master on the throne,—there will not be a man there who would provide 
a billet for a French trooper, should that country become the theatre of 
war. 

The same policy will be pursued towards Germany. Every liberal of 
spirit and talent will be encouraged to come forward, until Prussia and 
Austria have secured every person who could be of the slightest service 
to the cause of freedom. 

As to Poland, if there be truth in assertions made in the face of the 
world, and, as far as we know, never refuted,—perhaps denied would be 
the correcter term,—perfidy was added to deeper misconduct, which ingra- 
titude had already made of a dye sufficiently dark. We know that per- 
sons will talk of non-intervention, but waiving the violations of this prin- 
ciple by the despots of the Holy Alliance, it ever seemed to us a policy 
full of danger and injustice to France, cireumstanced as she is. It might 
be very well to assert it, if there were some great overruling power in the 
heart of Europe, to control and punish all deviations from it ; but when 
those who alone possess the requisite power are the very states which are 
likely to violate it, does it not appear somewhat too generous a re- 
liance on their disinterestedness to expect that they will apply the rod 
to their own shoulders? People of plain understanding would deem it 
rather preposterous to appeal from the accomplice to the accessary, or 
demand that the robber should do justice on the thief. But doubtless, 
should Nicholas resume the invasion of France, which Poland delayed, 
Louis Philippe might very wisely humour the Russian bear before the 
Austrian wolf. It is right to calculate on such things. It is also pro- 
bable that these despots, flushed too, as one of them is, by the blood of 
Poland, will permit a kingdom to remain which holds out to her sub- 
jects the most tempting exhortation to revolt ; which establishes—and 
in a people that has always exercised immense influence over continen- 
tal opinion—a principle of the most decided and active hostility to their 
authority. Their affections must be strongly inclined towards it by the 
additional considerations, that it has already projected Belgium into an 
independent orbit, and is the real spring of those demonstrations in 
Germany which are so full of peril to legitimates. 

The mean position of the French Government in the eyes of foreign 
states might have some palliation, if it were employed to purchase do- 
mestic peace, But the policy of Louis Philippe is of a piece at home and 
abroad. Arbitrary proceedings, persecutions of the press, and intestine 
war, are its fruits. The consequence is, a general discontent. The 
people finding that its government crouches to Austria and the Carlists, 
that it may be terrible to them ; and taught by that broad, rude, but 
unerring common rule that belongs to a people, that their liberty is 
periled by the successive ruin of every person in foreign countries from 
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whom they could expect assistance in case of a general movement 
against them, begin to contemplate their situation with alarm and dis- 
gust, but are willing to change measures, if possible, without a change 
of dynasty. This seems the state of France, and the late insurrection 
is one of the breakers that precede the storm. 

Both parties may, from it, gather excellent lessons for their future 
conduct. Louis Philippe, now that the gulf, on the edge of which he 
has been playing his “ fantastic tricks,” has been revealed to him, may 
retrace his steps, and endeavour to assume a policy more in accord. 
ance with the wishes of his subjects, their honour, their security, and 
his own professions. We own, however, that the measure we have taken 
of his character is radically wrong, if he show himself anything but a 
true Bourbon. The steps taken subsequent to the insurrection, the de- 
elaring Paris under martial law, the determination to try by courts- 
martial offences committed previous to its establishment, the seizure of 
the journals, and the rest of the proceedings are conceived in the lineal 
spirit of tyranny. Will one of the bravest, freest, and proudest na- 
tions in the world submit to him? No, never! 

From the Two Days, the French patriots will perceive the folly of con- 
spiracies marching too fast for the mass of the population. The 
day of conspiracies has passed by, and given place to open legal combi- 


nation. To succeed, it is simply necessary that the people be aware of 


what is going on, that a community of feeling, by discussion, continued 
for a certain time, be established among them,—that they be separated 
from their enemies, and know whom to trust and whom to fear,—then, 
possessing a strength which is superior to all resistance, by a general 
movement they overthrow despotism at once. This was the course pur- 
sued before the Three Days. Every man understood the real state of 
things :—he saw the stakes, and the parties that played for them—an 
isolated Government, and an united people. One concert governed the 
whole nation ; the ordinances were published, and Charles X. fell. But 
all was the reverse on the last occasion. There was little previous dis- 
cussion, no concert, no broad general feeling ; and therefore, when the 
explosion took place so suddenly, it was quite unintelligible to the bulk 
of the people. They doubted, they hesitated, and at last they acted 
against the very men by whose side they would have shed their heart’s 
blood had they been prepared for the occasion, Conspiracies in the 
present state of the world are suspicious. They generally argue either 
bad objects, or weak heads on the part of those who form them. Know- 
ledge has changed the face of politics, and made general discussion and 
the general will, the lever of liberty. Let the French form political 
unions. Let them expose the shuffling meanness of their Government, 
its perfidy, its incapacity, its arbitrary spirit ; and either it or Louis 
Philippe must be changed. They cannot surely fail to perceive the man- 
ner in which we, by political unions, broke the Tory mind. It is an 
example worthy of imitation. Those capital advantages belong to that 
course. It effects change by the force of opinion alone, without vio- 
lence or bloodshed. It clearly separates both parties into two masses, 
and exhibits at once the immense disparity of their strength. It gives 
the people all that they want, concert and preparation, and makes the 
nation feel as a single individual ; and lastly, it destroys the supports -of 
despotism, for by general discussion continued for some time, the nobler 
feelings of the soldiers prevail, and the army is melted into universal 
enthusiasm. Honour therefore, and gratitude to the man who, a few 
years since, conceived and established the system. 





























STUD. 


~ MEPHISTOPHELES AND THE STUDENT. 


I strive to penetrate the cloud in vain, 

For power of thinking leaves the o’er-wrought brain, 
The mighty city’s hush'd as this lone room, 

Where my faint taper scarcely breaks the gloom, 
All—all is still, as if this feverish land 

Were cherish’d by a firm paternal hand ; 

Yet, when the sun casts his first level beams 

On dewy uplands and their silver streams— 

The bird first stirs it in the nightly screen, 

Where still the russet mingles with the green— 
The crested plover with elastic gait 

Again struts churming round his amorous mate— 
From broken dreams an outraged throng will start, 
With vengeance rankling in each manly heart ; 
While those who waked the tempest, bend before 
The awful omen of its coming roar. 

Would some far-sighted spirit at my call 

Arise and shew me where the bolt will fall! 
Would, even the demon, who, in mad career 

Led liquorish Faustus.— 


MepnH. (Tapping him on the shoulder,) Gently! I am here. 


STUD. 


MepnH. 


And who art thou? Just Heavens! it is the same. 
Passionless eyes glow with unholy flame ; 

The narrow forehead’s furrow’d with despair ; 
Long upward ears, fade mid his frizzled hair ; 
Mocking the presage of his brow austere, 

The sensual goat-lips quiver with a sneer ; 

The nose depressed, the broad uncloven chin, 
And the cheeks puffed out with the table’s sin ; 
A narrow chest, with swelling paunch which joins, 
And spindle shanks wedded to rounded loins— 
The fiend of mockery and lust untamed 

Is here, before my wish is fully framed. 

Detested wretch! I1’s latest subtilest birth! 

Still does thy presence load the groaning earth ? 


I leave the earth! It pleases me too well. 

Tame and insipid are the vaults of hell. 

Our tortures lose their former piquancy ; 

We've lived so long together we agree : 

And our delight in fiendish caterwauling 

Grows faint, nor seeks relief in angry brawling. 
While here my daintiest luxury is cloying ; 

Men talk of building while their aim’s destroying— 
Each views his neighbour's structure with a frown, 
Then leaves his own in haste to tear it down; 

The other, on the self same errand bound, 
Counters his foeman on the neutral ground ; 

To work they go—kicks, cuffs, and beastly biting 


Exhaust them: they’ve forgot why they were fighting. 


Oh! ’tis a lusty sight for such as me 

The folly of these six feet babes to see. 

Since this round globe went spinning from the hand 
Of its creator, few I’ve known could stand ; 

Their brains caught the vertigo, and along 

They reeled right merrily, with drunken song ; 


Now kissing, scratching now, grand actions scheming, 


Vain and effectless as warm maiden’s dreaming. 
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Mephistopheles and the Student. 


And is thy falcon eye so much at fault ? 

Think’st thou that Time’s great march is but a halt ? 
Dream’st thou that from the flame in which all things 
Roar into smoke, no fire-eyed phenix springs ? 

Thou canst not aid me if thy bounded view 

Sees not destruction generate things new, 

And the astounding elemental strife 

Tear but away what would obstruct new life. 


I like your creed :—'tis pretty close allied 

To that which drew old Faustus to my side. 

Were I but sentimental, I could sigh 

O’er our mad nights of waggish revelry. 

He ponder’d long like you with pensive looks, 

O’er strange machines and cumbrous musty books ; 
But, wearied of their emptiness, his chain 

He broke, and sought the fresh green world again. A 
He leagu’d himself with me, and my wild gladness 
Soon banish’d from his brow each trace of sadness, 
From realm to realm we roved ; and every where 
Turning things topsy-turvy, mock’d despair. 
Order’s a solemn, dull, and tiresome thing ; 

But, in confusion, merriment takes wing ; 

And he who soars with her tame fools derides, 
While endless laughter shakes his jolly sides. 
Permit me of my art to shew a sample— 

I'll gage my head you follow his example. 


Faustus was sad at times—— 


I had forgot. 
Until I weeded out each baby thought 
That twined, like hindering ivy, round his mind, 
He would relapse at times ; and sadly blind 
To his own good, and nursing human pain, 
Frame brave resolves to be a fool again. 


Then he became as you 





We trifle time, 
Darkness disperses—morn is in its prime. 
The freshness of the dawn will do you good, 
And the cock’s clarion stir your sluggish blood. 


Your grinding teeth give your fair words the lie. 
You would evade my question—Fiend, reply _! 
Tell me how Faustus died 


Like other fools 
In sage observance of right godly rules. 


False as thou art, for once thou’st spoke the truth. 


‘¢ False,” “ Fiend,” and “ Liar,” pretty words in sooth 
My friend, when you converse with gentlemen, 

Use language more polite. If thus again 

You seek to move my temper, I depart 

And leave you to your own too busy heart. 

Like some great statesman, both to foes and friends, 
I tell each truth that’s like to serve my ends. 

Listen! I knew a lad, who did inherit 

Kindly affections and a daring spirit ; 

Thoughts that could question, fancies that could soar, 
A face not beautiful, yet such as bore 

The express image of the inner man. 

He loved a maid—bear with me if you can— 
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Mephistopheles and the Student. 


Though your averted look disgust displays, 

I needs must laugh at my own sounding phrase— 
He loved a maid, with tresses dark as night, 
Parting above a brow of dazzling white. 

With every thought that stirred her gentle frame, 
Her colour eloquently went and came ; 

The lustrous love that from her eye would flee, 
Next moment changed to merry mockery ; 

In girlish ecstacy she gambolled round, 

A thing of air that trode not on the ground. 
You've read the human heart : perhaps can tell 
How. the fool yielded to her magic spell— 

Such things are past my knowledge. But I know 
She wedded with another, and the blow : 
Ruin’d his peace forever. In the round 

Of vice he sought it, but he never found. 

At last he sagely turn’d to musty lore, 

And smiling nursed the canker in his core. 


Peace, fiend! 


Not yet—the challenge was your own ; 

Beneath my truths your soul shall wince and groan. 
Now, mark me further. Still that love you hold 
With warmth, eternity can not make cold: 

While she regardless of you—fancy free, 

E’en lovelier in her matron dignity 

Than in her flush of youth, sees at her board 

Five comely striplings and her warrior lord. 

And now prepare to hearken to a tale 

Will turn your grey locks white. I know your frail 
And silly race can bear to lose a love, 

But not to know her worthless. Your bright dove 
This very night hath sought another nest ; 

By a young beardless stripling she’s caressed. 

The world’s cold sneer chafes sons alike and sire, 
And her curl'd darling dies to glut their ire. 


Oh, God! Oh, God! 


What! He who loved the rays 

Of truth, thus weakly fainting ‘neath its blaze ? 
The red Simoom’s behind, whose arid glow 
Shall wither every thought of joy you know. 
Love is the baby’s plaything ; man relies 
In his ripe years on manly sympathies. 
He seeks the strengthening converse of a mind 
Noble in principle, in thought refined— 
Of beings to whom thoughts and powers are given 
That like a village-steeple point to heaven : 
Point—but ne’er reach it. Human goodness seems 
To our sharp ken like evanescent dreams. 
One friend you had whose bounty unconfined 
Scattered its largess as the liberal wind 
Of Autumn strews the brown leaves in your path : 
Yet he destroyed your fortune—not in wrath— 
But by a grasping selfishness when want 
Knock’d at his door, and his rich means grew scant. 
Another was all purity—he would 
Controul each feeling, and be sternly good : 
And he, though love’s fair flowers shadow’d his cot, 
Tasting the wine-cup, dwindled to a sot. 
A third —— . 

Oh! hide his fate—in mercy spare! . 
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Mephistopheles and the Student. 


Mercy my nature knows not. As the air 

Feels not the odour that it wafts away, 

I cannot feel the pangs my words convey. 
Enough! I would but teach you that in lies 

Is found the only happiness you prize— 

That the fond sage, like passion’s veriest slave, 
Finds all his happiness in visions brave. 

|.ust ie one rich throb, virtue is another, 

Like as one rosy cloud is to its brother, 

When first the spring in loveliness has broke 
O’er earth, each weed is glorious as the oak : 
When winter o'er the earth has cast its blight, 
The thistle’s wither’d stem offends the sight. 

So man or woman in the budding spring 

Is a voluptuous and a beauteous thing ; 

But when the sinews shrink the blood grows cold, 
Peevish and hateful are the silly old 
Your glorious youth like the broad Rhine doth pass 
To ooze in driblets through a dull morass. 





What maddening power is in his eloquence, 

Which chains my reason while it shocks my sense ° 
His sneer repels—his dark eye fascinates ; 

And, like the serpent on the bird that waits, 

He stands expectant till my faltering word, 

Drunk and bewilder’d, claims him for my lord. 


To you I speak not as to common men 3; 

Once have you ’scaped my lure, and would again. 

I claim you as my equal. You have tasted 

The Dead Sea fruit of vice—beauteous but blasted ; 
Experienced grown, I offer you the joy 
The only one that’s lasting—to destroy. 





Lead on! I follow. 


For the Devil's sithe 
The ripe world nods—we'll labour and be blithe. 
All Europe’s bent upon a desperate game. 
Like minerals fermenting into flame, 
Whose subterraneous billows shake the plain, 
And topple down palace and fort like grain, 
When the mad wind roars o’er the awe-struck world— 
Or, from the apex of some mountain hurled, 
In fiery torrents or in dusty death, 
Whelm every creature that draws vital breath— 
The nations fretted cankered with oppression, 
Mature revenge 'gainst tyranny’s transgression. 
Degraded by long years of slavery, 
It is not in their nature to be free. 
The sea-beach where kings sought to plant their seat 
Has run to quicksand ‘neath their trampling feet : 
The sluggish and absorbing mass they’ve made, 
Will suck them in with all their vain parade. 
But when the people’s vengeful tocsin chimes 
"Iwill punish crime by fiercer bloodier crimes. 
At home— 


I hear thy rushing wings at hand, 
Fiend ! settle down upon my native land. 


I felt a restless mood at fall of night, 

And like a bat wheel’d "mid the thickening light. 
Above the setting sun, purple and gold, 

Thick clustering clouds in massy yolumes roll’d ; 
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Mephistopheles and the Student. 


Beneath, their reflex on the heaving sea 

Lay like the pillars of eternity. 

*T was silence save when ocean's viewless swells, 
Broke with light tinkling among tiny shells. 

I hover'd o’er the billowy hills of Spain 

Where stilet and guitar alternate reign— 

Germany whence eternal pipe-fumes rise, 

In dense and whirling eddies to the skies,— 

France, too, that land of restless hot-brain’d fools, 
Whose cannon—their sole argument—ne’er cools ; 
Where night and noon a ceaseless noise pervades 

Of musquetry and rising barricades,— 

And every where ‘mid twilight’s drowsy rest, 

I found hate festering in the human breast. 

These veering beings suit not my great ends, 

Who cuff to-day and are to-morrow friends : 

Here on this sea-girt isle I rest my wing 

Where mischief once a-foot takes its full swing. 
Long have your factions muster’d for the fray : 

The youngest babe will find it last his day. 

The long despised and trampled multitude 

Are frenzied with oppression—wild and rude ; 

Your rampant nobles with their swords alone, 
Would guard that veil which hides their power—the throne ; 
The “ middle-class’? which thinks itself perfection, 
Sees ‘mid the burly with, unfeign’d dejection, 

It’s wealth, its only idol, melt away: 

And as the vile dross melts, neath the same ray, 

Its patriotism withers and declines. 

The lurid light of civil contest shines 

Prospective o’er the land ; which, in hush’d wonder, 
Breathless and sultry, listens for the thunder. 

The sickly frame of your brave constitution 

Long pining, nears convulsive dissolution : 

The law has loosed its hold on every mind ; 

Your Monarch’s weak and changeful as the wind ; 
Your Ministers still strive their acts to frame, 

By that which lives no longer save in name. 

Soon will the impatient people’s red right hands 
Grapple each other's throats, and draw their brands ; 
While, ’mid tlie desolation, overhead 

In the blue sky, my quivering wings I spread—— 
The fitting lark of this most glorious day 
And gladly shriek a wild and witching lay, 
That shall appal, yet mad them to the fray. 





(The crowing of cocks is heard without, and rattling of the 
Jirst market carts along the street. Countryman sings. ) 


When the dark thunder cloud 
Broods o'er the land, 
Firmly ’tis grasp’d 
By a fatherly hand. 
The temple down batter’d, 
The pavement may strew, 
But the air is refresh’d, 
And the flowers spring anew. 


The nightmare phantom fades in morning’s light, 
And with him dies the madness of the night. 
Forgive, just God, my impious fever dreams ! 

Bathe my hot brow in truth’s composing streams! 
And, when the approaching tempest rattles o’er, 
Teach me to wait the issue and adore! 

2x2 
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A TALE OF SHEFFIELD. 





THE STORY OF GRYSELLE D-———~ 





In that year of the last century, which was fatally distinguished by 
the promulgation of Sir Robert Walpole’s general scheme of excise, 
Wadham D————. was the master of a pretty large manufactory in 
Sheffield. It stood at the upper end of a croft which formed part of the 
well known Castle-Hill, and before it was a gentle fall, whereon the 
grass, notwithstanding the soot which fell upon it, retained a continual 
freshness. At the foot of this fall, and nearly at the point where the 
streams of the Sheaf and the Don mingle together, Wadham D———— 
had erected a dwelling for himself, his daughter Gryselle, and his son 
Guisnes, who composed the whole of his household. The manufactory 
of Wadham D——— was the object of suspicion to the whole town ; 
and as it might naturally be supposed, he himself, from some cause or 
other being generally shunned and hated, that suspicion took a colour 
and character most fatal to the tranquillity of the whole family. It was 
remarked by the workmen, that the wares which they made had no 
names ; they were to be sure, like dibbers and spades, hoes and rakes, 
but they were simply called by numbers; and, as it was shrewdly ob- 
served, they could not be made for the culture of Christian earth, but 
to cast up, in large quantities, the dry light soils of distant Pagan lands, 
The master of the manufactory, however, pursued his course ; neither 
he nor his children mingled in any way with the ordinary sports or 
business of the town; and it was remarked, that his only pleasure 
seemed to be sitting by the streams which bounded his dwelling, breath- 
ing forth clouds of tobacco smoke, and uttering, at intervals, strange 
foreign curses against the air and soil of England. Wadham D 
conveyed the produce of his workshops, in the third week of every 
moon, to some port on the west side of the Island. His pack-horses 
usually returned after an absence of ten days, so that it was generally 
known his wares had no distant journey. On these occasions they came 
back laden with small casks of sugar, a kind of black berries, and the pro. 
duce of distant lands. These casks of sugar were the beginning of much 
strife and sorrow to Wadham D and his two children. It has already 
been noticed that he was beset by a general hatred ; and it may be 
added, that dislike appeared so naturally to arise in the minds of the 
young, who could not have entertained any sinister prejudice against 
him, that a child was never known to approach him of its own will, nor 
a dog to fawn upon him, though he offered the animal ever so many 
messes of pottage. In person he was tall, but appeared to be weakly ; 
his features were strictly regular, but every one declared that his coun- 
tenance was hideous. He was said to be forty-three years of age, yet 
his bare, burned, and furrowed brow and cheeks declared that he had 
numbered the days of a patriarch, Gryselle, whose person was still 
more remarkable and contradictory, will be afterwards described. 

One summer's night, (it was after a quarrel of unusual animosity had 
taken place between Wadham D———— and some of his neighbouring 
townspeople,) an occurrence took place which let loose at ence the 
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' floodgates of popular dislike, and swept away the master and the manu- 
factory together. Boys and girls, and other half-educated people, little 
and great, generally look upon injuries done to bad people, or to their 
enemies in particular, with a half-satisfied conscience. So it was with 
the children and their parents, who lived in little dwellings around 
Wadham D———’s shops. The urchins drove nails into his casks of 
sugar, and if, by a successful act of piracy, they could carry home a 
small lump or two, the ill-judging mothers seldom remembered that a 
commandment had been broken, or that they, the guardians of their off- 
spring, had smiled on the commencement of crime, whose goal was dis- 
grace, ruin, and perhaps death. On the night alluded to, a crowd of 
youthful pilferers had made a gap in the sides of a cask larger than any 
which had been seen before. They were engaged in a noisy scramble, 
when suddenly a shrill scream issued at once from their little clear 
throats, and the contents of every apron fell to the ground as they drew 
back affrighted. So unusual an occurrence presently brought all the dames 
from their evening toils, and each anxious mother half out of breath, de- 
manded of her little one what was the matter. ‘ See,” they exclaimed, 
each pointing with tiny fingers, “‘ see, mother, the hand of vf 
The women drew cautiously near, and directing their eyes to something 
which lay on the ground in the midst of the children, gave, in their turn, 
a loud cry of horror, and ran off, followed by the entire party. As 
might be supposed, the men were quickly summoned ; and presently the 
smithies were deserted, and crowds of men, with hammers and other 
tools still clenched unwittingly in their brawny hands, surround- 
ed the place. “ What scare is this ?” they demanded ; when a boy, more 
daring than his fellows, pressed his way between their legs, and pointed 
to the hand of a man, half hidden in yellow sugar, as it lay on the 
ground. They took it up; and one of them held it out, with averted 
face, between his finger and thumb. “It is the hand of a man,—the 
very fingers and hand of a man and fellow-creature,” said Allan Ditch- 
field. “I know it well; see here, comrades, are the cuttings of the 
band which has been bound round the wrist ; the thumb here is stark ; 
and, look ye, these two fingers have been masht up, with some tool or 
other.” As he said this, the faces of his brother workmen gathered a 
frown darker than the sweat of labour which hung upon them, and many 
an arm unconsciously raised to its shoulder the hammer or the axe, 
which, in the sudden alarm, had been carried from the forge. “ Bless 
you, this is nought,” continued Allan ; “1 have seen twenty such hands, 
when I was in the Jndjees, lying on a bit of grass not bigger than a 
quoit race. When they pull the poor blacks up with their triangles, if 
the sun should burn hot and long upon ’em, the bones crack, and they 
part at the shoulders and wrists, like bands strained and scorched, and 
down they come upon the ground, dead and quiet.” A thrill of horror 
‘ ran through.the assembled workmen ; they spoke not to each other ; but 
they looked in one another's faces, and, on a sudden, as if actuated by 
one common impulse, they whirled their hammers in the air, and giving 
one loud hurrah, ran off in a body to the manufactory of Wadham 
D——. Presently the narrow Sheaf was burdened with broken casks, 
and the deeper and broader Don carried down with its ample current 
all the merchandize which the last train of pack-horses had brought.’ 

It may be well to explain how it happened, that a body of men, them- 
selves suffering many of the hardships which the poor natives’ of Gainea 
undergo in’ the islands of the Western Ocean, so’ suddenly felt’ them- 
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selves called up, wildly yet honestly, to shew their indignation against 
Wadham D . They concluded, of course, that if he were not him- 
self the accursed owner of slaves, it was from them and their forbidden 
toil that he drew all his wealth ; and for aught they knew, some of the 
nameless instruments which he made might have severed the hand which 
they found from a body already tortured. The workmen, in the times 
alluded to, were also taught, that it was a gentle craft to work in iron 
and steel ; and, inasmuch as mere doctrinal and preceptive teaching was 
less in fashion in those days than the present, and honest broad princi- 
ples of general benevolence and universal fraternity, were preached by 
the public ministers of instruction, so the apron men of Hallam cared 
little for the consequences of an act, which, however it might be con- 
demned by the law, would be acquitted in their own consciences. 

Wadham D—— disappointed the fears of his enemies in the manner 
in which he resented the outrage on his property. He assumed the air 
of a man who had suffered the martyrdom of a fair fame, and who scorn- 
ed to reply to the false or captious charges of a slanderous or ignorant 
world. It is not known that he made any judicial complaint whatever. 
Upon the coming of the next moon, however, many days before the ful- 
ness of her light invited the owners of the carrying horses and mules to 
ascend the hills in the cool and quiet time of night, troops of unknown 
conductors and their beasts entered the town. On the following morn- 
ing, all the strangely shaped instruments of agriculture, and curiously 
wrought irons, beneath which the floors of the warerooms groaned, were 
gone ; the tools used in their manufacture were gone also, or destroyed. 
The workmen came at their accustomed hour, and found the doors open 
to receive them ; but the aids of their craft,—the furnace, the anvils, 
and the presses, wherewith they used to fashion things of which they 
knew not the names, had disappeared, or lay in useless fragments on 
the ground. 








The father, the daughter, and the son departed at the same time, and 
having few acquaintances whom they cared to tell of their migration, 
and still fewer friends who would complain they had not been bade fare- 
well, they speedily arrived at the new habitation which they had pro- 
vided for themselves. In these days the skirts of the town were com. 
posed of unfruitful commons, and beyond them, on the side which was 
chosen for their abiding place, rugged and rocky grounds, interspersed 
with dry and useless heaths, made a wild and solitary region, which even 
at the present time astonishes the unaccustomed traveller ere he has left 
behind him the smoke of the town’s fires. Within a few gun shots is 
a low tenement, yet bearing on its dwarf wall an imitation of the tur- 
retted roofs which were raised by the English gentry during the un- 
happy time of the great civil wars. The windows which on either side 
illumine the two principal apartments, are so contrived that the morn- 
ing sun may enter and gild the feet of the indweller. On one side are 
seen a few buildings wherein to store the produce of the corn fields, and 
on the other, some thin and stunted sycamores, which promise, but 
give not shade, Before the house is a small reservoir, lined with the 
stone which lies cold and bare all over the surrounding grounds, and 
which is kept continually full by exudation from the moors which lie 
higher and beyond it. Behind all was a garden, now claimed and swal- 
lowed up by the kindred waste, which was entered only by a small back 
portal that opened from the house itself. = 


It is necessary, as it may afterwards uppear, to be thus particular in 
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the description of the dwelling chosen by Wadham D , for himself, 
and Gryselle and Guisnes, his children. It is also proper that Gry- 
selle, the heroine of the story, should be described as truly as pen can 
describe that which owns no likeness in nature—no similitude amongst 
the multitudinous changes and visions of the wildest and most daring 
imagination. Gryselle had passed the twenty-third year of her life, 
when her father abandoned the means of acquiring farther wealth, and 
sought covert amongst the almost inaccessible, and certainly unsought 
for wilds, within five miles of the town of Sheffield. Her person was tall, 
and in the estimation of the million, most majestic. Her features were 
inexpressibly regular, and charmed the sculptor, whose anxious care and 
tempered chisels never produced the animation of a human face so 
matchless in form, so perfect in disposition. Her eyes were of the colour 
of which invented words are silent. Some happy artists have fallen on 
a poor resemblance of them, by giving to their pictured beauties large 
deep black orbs, upon which a bright light appears suddenly opened, and 
suddenly, fiercely, and malignantly returned. Her bosom was that be- 
coming a very young maiden, but her step was fearless and matronly. 
An aged man who had looked upon her intensely for a few minutes, was 
once heard to exclaim, “ Alas, fair maid, thou art a meteor which may 
burn, but which cannot cherish ; all men will admire, none love thee— 
wonderful is thine outward working, within—empty, empty heart- 
less.” Such was Gryselle. Her brother Guisnes was her elder by a year ; 
one of those men of even temper and chastened aspiration, who, if they 
be not led through the travail of life appear absolutely to stand still, 
Such, with one or two dull natives of the country, kept as serving men, 
were the sole inhabitants of the lone house on the Dore Moors. The 
seasons continued to chase each other, aud the bosom of the earth was 
soft and fruitful, hard and sterile, as the rosy feet of spring, or the 
harsh strides of winter passed over it ; yet Gryselle witnessed the coming 
and the departure of the sun without emotion. She stood erect on the 
dark heath ; and the created world about her, and the endless chains of 
beings by which she was surrounded, raised within her, nor wonder, nor 
prayer, nor praise. ‘Two years passed ; and the father, the son, and the 
daughter lived on, as trees of the unknown Indian forest, advancing to- 
wards the last winter which would leave them sapless and leafless. 
About this time, the Pretender, as the royal Prince Charles Edward 
was called by some people, caused much uneasiness to George the Second 
and his court at London. They had been advised not only of his pre- 
sence in Scotland, but that many warlike lords, and wild clans of half- 
naked men, inhabiting the borders of the two countries, were preparing 
to fall on the low lands with shouts of war. Soon afterwards the central 
and northern parts of the kingdom swarmed with the king’s troops ; 
and General Wade, the favourite English officer of the time, pressed 
forward with many regiments of foreign mercenaries, with the intention 
of crushing at once, at whatever cost of blood, the infant rebellion. 
Derby and the neighbouring country, lying nearly in the midst of the 
kingdom, were filled with troops; and it was in these districts that re- 
eruits for sudden and limited service, were eagerly sought. In this de- 
partment of the service, then immeasurably more esteemed than in lat- 
ter times, one Captain Monckland had the supreme direction, The fea- 
thered cap and the light sword became this man; and as he moved 
about, gaily dressed in the trappings of his rank, the young men and 
women followed him with gazing admiration, which seemed, as it were, 
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drawn from them by a being possessed of some unknown strange power 
of fascination, Monckton, by design or chance, found himself early 
one morning with a few of his followers, before the long windows of 
Gryselle’s apartment. It is unamusing to trace the course of acquaint- 
ance, affection, and passion, between two beings, from whom great events, 
pregnant with good or evil, pain or joy, are destined certainly to pro- 
ceed. Monckton and Gryselle met ; he was struck with the singularity 
of her beauty ; he gazed, and the colour forsook his cheeks ; again he 
looked, and awkwardly complaining that the sleeping winds of the moors 
had chilled him, suddenly retired. 

From that moment Gryselle was a changed being—a fire arose within 
her, which all the tears of the world’s sinners, all the dews of heaven 
could not extinguish. Hitherto she had been as a stranger on the peo- 
pled earth, and wandered in the crowd of life, as one armed against the 
pains, and despising the pleasures and sympathies, of mankind. But 
now she was changed :—a fierce passion, sometimes falsely called by the 
hallowed name of love, quickened her blood, maddened her pulse, and 
moved her hitherto placid face with strange and changing expression. 
Meanwhile, the beauty of the damsel haunted Monckton by day and by 
night, and he bowed down to it in fear and adoration, as his imagina- 
tion suddenly called up that first gaze, from which he had so suddenly, 
and, as he now thought, unconsciously retired. He remembered that he 
was a soldier, and that the soldier's libertine course, to see, to desire, 
and to possess, had been his, in many a bloodless tent and field. Yet a 
strange sensation—it was not respect, he would not acknowledge it was 
fear—came upon him, whenever he thought of the maiden of the moors, 
and he was careless to repeat his visit for some days. Without, how- 
ever, any mental arrangement with himself to venture once more to the 
cottage of Wadham D——, Monckton, a second time, directed his 
eyes towards the apartment occupied by Gryselle. She was there, and 
had sat within it every minute, and hour, and day, which had elapsed 
since Monckton first entered it, wasting and sickening with desire for 
his return, As soon as she beheld him, she sprung out of the long win- 
dow to the lawn, and weleomed him. Her hands seized his, she turned 
her eyes hotly, for a moment, upon his face, but, in the next, a sense of 
the pride of her sex returned, and, retiring a pace or two, she saluted 
her guest with the noble and stately courtesy common to the dames of 
those days. The manner of his reception was not without instruction to 
the gay and experienced Captain Monckton. His visits were repeated, 
though at intervals ; and Gryselle was happy, if delirious and fevered 
hope permit the desiring heart to taste of joy. The hinds about the cot- 
tage were also blessed in the new being of Gryselle. She had hitherto 
cared to speak to them only when some service required a word or two; 
but now, in the season of love, she bestowed on them kind salutations, 
as they entered upon, or departed from, their daily toil. Once, as she 
was pacing the little lawn, from whence she could distinguish the ap- 
proach of Monckton at the greatest distance, she observed one of her 
labouring women striving, in the intervals of her work, to restrain the 
wild gambols of a child at her side. Gryselle drew near, took up the 
wayward infant, smiled upen it, kissed it, and pressing into its little 
palm a small piece of gold, commended it to the love and care of its 
mother, On this occasion only is it recorded, that the beautiful, the 
dark-eyed Gryselle, betrayed an outpouring of ‘the milk of human 
kindness,’ 
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The few months of a summer passed away, during which the news im- 
perfectly reached the sequestered moors, that Charles Edward and his fol- 
lowers had entered Derby, and had quickly departed, without offering 
insult or injury to its inhabitants. With the confirmation of this intel- 
ligence, came the notice that the King’s troops would presently fall back 
on the south. Monckton himself, was the first to acquaint Gryselle 
that the Government was anxious to relieve the loyal inhabitants of 
Derbyshire from the pressure of the military billets to which they had 
been subject, and would speedily disband or remove the army. The 
maiden sickened at the news: the smile which had sometimes given 
motion and life to her delicately formed mouth, was not seen again ; 
her eyes returned to their original expression, and her lover beheld, 
once more, that remarkable aspect, still and cold as the look of a statue, 
from which he had retired with shuddering and fearful admiration. She 
knew that Monckton would depart with the troops, and she knew that 
his departure, without the hope, nay, the certain promise of return, 
would to her be death in its most abhorred form—death, lingering 
yet certain. As the day approached on which the camp was to be broken 
up, the deportment of Gryselle became most awful, and even frightened 
the stolid retainers on the farm. Wadham D himself, albeit un- 
used to extend his inquiries, or bestow his sympathies on any human 
ailment but those of mere physical suffering, could not help question- 
ing his daughter, “ Why she did not use the nights for her proper rest, 
as she was wont to do; and why she had neither ears nor eyes for any 
thing which was said or presented to her?’ The day of departure at 
length arrived,—Monckton appeared early to pronounce farewell ; and 
as none of the scanty household cared to cross Gryselle, they entered 
the house, alone, and almost unnoticed. Contrary, however, to the 
whispered expectations of the servants, they remained together nearly 
the whole of the day. Before the evening, Wadham D———, his son 
(ruisnes, and the whole household, with silent wonder and gratification, 
beheld Monekton and Gryselle part from each other with embraces of 
quiet and satisfied affection. 

The lips of the maiden again deepened with the colour of life, her 
eyes were once more turned from the mid air, or the earth, to living 
objects ; but, as it seemed, that she might still be as a mystery and a 
wonder to all who beheld her, her tongue seemed to desert its office,— 
her looks betokened ease enjoyed, and coming pleasure anticipated ; yet, 
but for household necessities, she spoke not a word either to man or woman. 

The cold autumn, which blesses the moorland wastes, had some time 
departed, when Gryselle, by an express post sent from the town, re~ 
ceived letters from Captain Monckton. Their contents, as it appeared 
from her deportment, simply conveyed assurances of the fulfilment of 
expectations before cherished, and neither unusual joy, nor singular de- 
pression, followed their perusal. The night on which the post came 
and departed, brought one of those early falls of snow which are com- 


mon in the wild uncultivated heaths of the north. The whole of the 


following day the white storm continued to fall gently on the ground ; 
and, as is common, perhaps necessary on such occasions, the husband. 
men and women remained sitting by the fire in dull and drowsy con- 
verse, and the windows and the doors of the cottage were sealed. ‘The 
second night of the storm came on, and Wadham D ~ and his fa- 
mily rose up and departed to their several chambers, as was their eus- 
tom, without exchanging with each other greeting or blessing. 
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Early next morning, the silence of the moors was broken by horrid 
cries of “ murder !’’—Murder! murder ! resounded over the level waste, 
and supernatural echoes repeated the fearful word a thousand times, 
wide through the thousand acres of the surrounding heath, ‘The near. 
est acknowledged road from the scene of these dreadful exclamations, 
was the beautiful path of the Abbey Dale, about two miles distant to. 
wards the east ; there, as it happened, where the snow had fallen in less 
quantity, a straggling party of discharged soldiers were pursuing a toil- 


some march to Shefheld. The alarm of blood, raised in the stillness of 


the early morning, reached their ears, and the youngest and most vigorous 
amongst them, turned aside to follow the sound. With dangerous la- 
bour they pursued their course, and led upon the nearest track, by the 
shouts which, at intervals, were still repeated, they rushed through the 
open and unguarded doors, until they arrived at the little portal, which, 
at the back of the dwelling, opened into the garden. Here were assem- 
bled the affrighted beings, whose throats had trumpeted through the 


waste the horrid ery of murder. In the midst of them lay the corpse of 





Wadham D , his head reposing on the bloody knees of Guisnes, 
who sat upon the ground, with naked feet and half-clad body, pressing 
and soothing, in idiotic grief, the pallid forehead of the dead. Before 
him stood his sister Gryselle, dressed’ and furnished as if for a present 
journey. Ter eyes streamed tears as from overflowing wells, but her 
bosom was motionless, and her closed lips parted not to burden the air 
with one sigh. 

The men who so strangely had been attracted to this scene of blood, 
knew nothing of the thoughts of horror and wonder whieh filled the 
minds of the serving-men who stood around; and like fellows accus- 
tomed to witness or investigate the most horrible crimes, they busily 
set about examining the murdered man, and the extraordinary circum. 
stances under which his searcely cold body had been discovered. They 
found that he had been killed by a single blow, which had fallen on the 
back part of his head, and had left a large and ghastly aperture through 
which the stream of life had been rapidly exhausted, They observed that 
the stroke of murder had not fallen upon him in the circle of blood 
wherein he was found, but that he had received its full and mortal force 
ina distant part of the garden. Droppings of gore, and marks of naked 
feet, led them to the place of violence. Within a single pace of the 
precise spot, on which it seemed the body had first fallen, they found 
the footsteps of aman. That these marks had been made by the homi- 
cide, whoever he was, the sagacity of the whole party determined at 
once. Presently the feet of all present were scrutinized by the strangers, 
but the shape of none of them corresponded with the impressions left on 
the snow; and, as for Guisnes, who, still half-dressed, sat on the eold 
snow, and, with vacant sadness, supported the head of his lifeless father, 
he was not an object of suspicion with any one. From the garden, the 
accidental ministers of justice spread themselves through the house, 
unimpeded by the affrighted servants. In a little while one of the party 
hastily called out te his companions, and the disbanded soldiers pressed 
into a chamber, from which, it appeared, a man had suddenly arisen. 
‘ Behold,” said he, ‘* the instrument of death, and, I doubt not, part 
of the very gearing of the murderer.” In the corner of the room which 
was nearest the door, lay a large country-shaped axe or bill-hook, and a 
pair of shoes fitting for a grown-up man. ‘“ These,” continued the dis- 
eovercr, ** will we impound in the name of the King, and may Heaven 
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send the innocent a speedy deliverance.” They were quickly conveyed 
from the misty chamber into the better light which the garden afforded ; 
and the discharged soldiers presently delivered, as their unanimous ver- 
dict, that the axe, which was still bloody, and retained on its uneven 
edges some of the dead man’s grey hairs, was the instrument of his 
death, and that the owner of the shoes, whieh exactly corresponded with 
the foot-marks before remarked, and which, moreover, had recently 
been damped and stained by snow, belonged to the perpetrator of the 
murder. The name of Guisnes D was now whispered from 
one to another ; and, ere the affrighted man himself heard it pronounced, 
the strangers had summoned him, and in the name of justice, declared 
that he was their prisoner, 

The unhappy man, without uttering a word, turned his eyes implor- 
ingly on his sister Gryselle, who had remained standing unmoved on the 
scene of death, as if she had been an image set up by some cunning hand, 
With a ready and unfaltering voice, she replied to her brother’s look, 
“ It is true, that this bill thou hast been used to handle; and true 
it is also, these thy shoes, which were found within the chamber in which 
thou sleepest, are still damp with the fresh snow of the morning ; yet, 
doubtless, thou art innocent of the sin of thy father’s death.” The 
effect of this speech was to draw the people nearer to the distracted 
Guisnes ; and just at the moment in which he was about to rally his 
terror-struck senses, and assert his innocence of the deed, they closed 
in upon him, bound him fast with the military belts which they wore, 
and placing him on horseback in the midst, led the way again to the 
interior of the country. 

Gryselle stood before the now untenanted house, and beheld her 
brother turn and writhe his body, as he sat constrained on the saddle of 
the horse which was driven onward in spite of his supplications. She 
stood still, and beheld him striving in agony to attract her notice ; and 
she moved not from the spot until the distance between them had 
softened his strong and piercing shrieks, and rendered them = undis- 
tinguishable from the cries and chirpings of the wild birds, which fioated 
as little specks over the limits of the horizon. Gryselle then, with a 
rapid step, re-entered the dwelling, summoned to her the youngest of 
her male servants, and delivering to his hand a sealed pacquet, directed 
for Captain Monckton, despatched him on his journey, after many in- 
junctions touching his speed and faithfulness. This business done, 
she quitted the habitation of her slaughtered parent by the first door, 
briefly said to her domestics, who stood round with vacant looks of 
terror, that she supposed they would shortly receive directions for his 
proper burial, and upon her palfrey, followed the course which had been 
already taken by the captors of her brother. 

In the disturbed days of this most barbarous history, judicial com- 
missions sat in various parts of the country, emptying by the potent aid 
of the gibbet, or the felon slave-ship, the gaols which had become too 
full to admit the usual flelivery by the circuit judges. One of these 
commissions, consisting of three lawyers, supposed to be most learned, 
and known to be much favoured and trusted by the court, was sitting 
in the ancient judgment-hall of Derby. They took cognizance of all 
criminal charges, whether appertaining to ordinary men, or proceeding 
from the privileged people of military or clerical rank. Before such a 
tribunal Guisnes D was arraigned for the murder of his father. 

In the meantime Gryselle also, but in freedom, with apparent 
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honvur, and amidst general commiseration, entered the town. In this 
place had been erected, by one Edmund Large, a man as remarkcble for 
his tenderness as for his wisdom, noble alms houses, as an asylum for 
the widows of clergymen, In this society of poor gentlewomen, Gryselle 
was received with the respect commanded by her now supposed fortune, 
and with the touching pity and silent commiseration which the blow that 
had already fallen on her family, and the other dreadful one which 
awaited it, irresistibly drew from hearts already touched by the bereave- 
ment of death. But the silent stupor which marked her demeanour 
from the moment she entered their half-sanctified domicile, troubled 
and amazed them. ‘Themselves the creatures of grief and tenderness, 
they invented excuses for the conduct of their guest ;—her eyes knew 
po tears—the words father, mother, had never been uttered. In the 
morning and evening services, which they had carefully framed to con- 
vey balm to a spirit so fearfully and fatally smitten as they believed hers 
to be, she never joined ; and as the long and careful watchers of her 
midnight couch looked upon her immoveable face, or listened to the 
quick but regular utterance of her breath, they wondered and trembled 
as they did so, that the maiden offered up to heaven no prayer for 
peace or pardon. 

The young parricide, as he was called, was now put upon his deliver- 
ance, The trial did not greatly command the attention of the people. 
Crimes of great atrocity were at this time more common in England 
than at present, and there was nothing in the retired and almost 
unknown family of Wadham D - to render him or his ef much public 
account. Guisnes stood at the bar of guilt, and the various witnesses 
entered the box which had been prepared for them, described the cir- 
cumstances under which the person had been arrested, and departed 
without farther observance or question, His oceupation throughout this 
scene was to gaze with searching eyes around the hall of justice, and to 
turn, again and again, intense looks towards its public gates, At length 
the forms of justice were completed, and the chief commissioner recalled 
the unhappy Guisnes to sensibility by demanding of him, in a sonorous 
voice, to which the prevailing silence lent power and solemnity, “ What 
he had to offer, that man should not shed his blood, even as he had shed 
the blood of man?” The moment of knowledge and self..possession 
which had visited Guisnes was brief indeed ; at the repetition of the 
word ** blood” he fell forwards, faintly exclaiming, ‘‘ Gryselle ! Gryselle !” 
There was nothing in this trial to make its mortal termination necessary 
to the great, or desirable to the wicked ; it was neither a court affair, nor 
was it prosecuted at the command of any rich or powerful man; and 
the commissioners suspending for a moment the proclamation of the 
prisoner's sentence, inquired who it was he had called upon? Upon 
this invitation a young pleader arose, and said ‘‘ that the prisoner had 
called upon his sister Gryselle, whom he would fain have in court, 
though it was very generally known that her testimony, if delivered 
truly, would make much against him.” The judges paused for a mo- 
ment ; and the sergeants in attendance were commanded to produce 
the maid, if she yet lingered within their jurisdiction. The abode of 
Gryselle, and her misfortunes, as they were deemed, had for some 
days been the common talk ef the town’s people ; and the errand of the 
commissioners was speedily done. 

The daughter of Wadham D was conducted, or rather passed, by 
the official attendants into the body of the Court. Guisnes arose from 
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the ground, and made a convulsive effort to reach her. ‘The commissioner 
who had before spoken, again addressed him, and required that he should 
put to the witness such questions as he opined would serve his case. 
The aceused again rallied ; raising himself to his full and natural height, 
and grasping strongly the heavy bar of wood which separated him from 
the spectators, he turned towards Gryselle. ‘“ My sister,” said he, 
“they charge me with taking the life of our dear father,—say, dost 
thou not know me innocent—dost thow not know me guiltless?” The 
mind and body of Guisnes seemed to sink under this last effort, and of all 
the people present, he alone perhaps was unconscious of the replication 
which followed the question he had proposed. Gryselle stood with her 
looks directed upon that part of the Court-house, which was determined 
by the accident of her first position; as her brother spoke, her eyes, 
which, when she entered, seemed by mere muscular exertion kept at full 
gaze, closed suddenly ; her lips moved once or twice as she was about to 
speak, when suddenly a terrific shriek filled the crowded area, and she 
fell into the arms of one who had watched her extremity, apparently 
without life. 

Guisnes was forthwith convicted of the murder. The virtue of the 
sister, who refused to utter the thing which was not, even to save the 
life of a beloved brother, was the theme of pious admiration ; and on 
the following morning, the body of Guisnes swung in the air, and groans 
and execrations were the last human sounds which reached his ears. 

Gryselle spaedily left the kind widows, who had desired to administer 
to her woes, returned to the farm on the moors, discharged her servants, 
engaged others, and, as the country’s term is, more dike/y ones in their 
place ; displaced the old substantial furniture which her father had ori- 
ginally brought to the place, and in its stead purchased goods of richer 
materials and more admired shapes. 

All now, at the house on the moors, was bustle, if not gaiety,—life, if 
not pleasure. The new servants, with a laudable activity, which they 
had acquired in the fine town establishments from which they had lately 
been discharged, spread over the country the important secret, that their 
lady, Gryselle, was shortly to be married to a noble Captain of great 
fortune and illustrious family. Months continued to pass, but no lover, 
no captain of the maiden’s fierce desire and hope was seen approaching 
the little green before the dwelling. Years passed, and no Monckton 
was seen pacing with ardent hasty steps the heaths of Dore. 
Gryselle, in the world’s calendar yet young, grew old and haggard ; her 
servants one by one discharged themselves ; the gay and modish fashions 
of the hangings and furniture were despoiled by neglect, and at last, 
the farm and its mistress became the feared things of the surrounding 
peasantry. For three years succeeding this period, the house sheltered 
but one living creature ; none but the boldest of the country borderers 
could be tempted to fulfil her weekly orders for strong wines and 
meats fetched from the adjoining town; and it sometimes happened, 
that when, on succeeding nights, loud unearthly screams had disturbed 
the neighbouring cottagers, Gryselle was abandoned by the whole dis- 
trict—if not forgotten, at least left for long periods without aid or 
attendance. 

One night in this region in which the elements of the air so com- 
monly contend, there happened a storm, which was chiefly distinguished 
hy frequent flashes of dark blue light that seemed to open the very bosom 
of the skies. Some children who had fled from the open wilds to gain 
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the shelter of the valleys, declared that the storm seemed to them, as 
they looked over their shoulders, to be all upon, and in, and round 
about the house of the murdered Wadham D——. In the morning, a 
band of cottagers, without previous concert, and without betraying to 
each other their thoughts and expectations, commenced a slow walk to 
the moors. They remarked, however, with surprise, when they first set 
foot on the heath, that the lightning had not seathed it, and they ven- 
tured to express a hope that its fearful fires had expired in the upper 
air. Presently they approached the place, which hitherto they had not 
ventured to name, though they had all journeyed to it with mechanical 
correctness, The doors and windows they found shattered and lying in 
fragments on the ground. Within, they were assailed with the smell of 
sulphur and fire, which appeared to have destroyed the stuffs and other 
soft furniture of the chief apartment. They passed through the little 
portal which led to the garden, and their course was arrested by what 
appeared to be heaps of thin muslin carelessly thrown on the ground, 
They raised them, and beneath, and partly enveloped in them, was 
Gryselle D——, long since dead, and then blackened and stained with 
blood, which lay dark and dry on her bosom, and upon her arms,—— 
The country people fled from the scene of judgment, as one of the oldest 
amongst them declared it to be. 

In due time the authorities of the district proceeded to the place, and 
the neighbourhood was officially informed, that Mistress Gryselle D _ 
the heiress of the fortunes of her father and brother, had been acci- 
dentally killed by a stroke of lightning. The surgeon who presided at 
the investigation, declared that she had been struck on the left side, 
just on the region of the heart, and that the stroke had been so deli- 
cately given, that though it touched and affected the ventricles of the 
seat of life, yet that she must have lived many hours after she fell. He 
further said, that the lightning had first touched’her at the extremity of 
the garden, and that she must have crawled in agony, with her face 
touching the earth, to the very spot, where, as he had heard, her father, 





years ago, had been murdered, and there expired ! 


" 
% x * 

This tale of facts requires little commentary. Gryselle had become 
violently enamoured with Captain Monckton ; in the confidence of love, 
or in the daring of lawless passion, she had acquainted him with her 
desire to be affianced to him. The soldier, little prompted perhaps by 
his heart to give a warmer answer, pleaded the hazard of his profession, 
and the poor and uncertain gains which an unstable Government afforded. 
Further, he obliquely intimated, that when her fortune or his own seem- 
ed equal to the costs which he attributed to matrimony, he would fulfil 
the dearest object of his wishes. From the moment of this declaration, 
the heroine took her course. Stealing one morning into the unguarded 
room where her brother slept, she put on his shoes, which were carelessly 
laid by the door, and arming herself with an instrument which he had 
been accustomed to use, silently followed her father, as he took his 
accustomed morning’s walk, and with a single blow cleft his skull in 
twain. She returned, unheard and unseen, and having replaged the axe 
and the shoes, retired to her chamber, dressed herself for a journey as 
has already been shewn, and awaited the alarm which would presently 
be made by the stirring servants of the house. The joy which she 
thought awaited her, as the wife of the man she loved, sustained her 
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with a demon’s strength throughout the trial. Enabled to offer herself 
as the possessor of the whole wealth of the family, she did not dream 
that her hopes and expectations would break beneath her. The news of 
the dreadful fates of the father and the son, did however reach the ears 
of Monckton, and instinctively he fled from arms, which, for aught he 
knew, were stained with blood. The desertion of Gryselle’s servants, 
and the tales of her strange conduct which were reported about the 
moors, arose from her madness and horror of mind, when, abandoned by 
the world, she had leisure to sum up the enormity of her crimes, and 
the little sum of pleasure which they had purchased. 
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Berore these lines greet the eyes of our readers, the Scotch Re- 
form Bill will have been added, like its great and worthy predecessor 
the English Reform Bill, to the statutes at large—an appendix of more 
value than the whole of the rest of the work. When describing it, in 
our first number—little anticipating the hazard in which its intriguing 
enemies were about to place it—we ventured to prophesy that it would 
suffer but few changes in its passage through committee. Our prophecy 
has turned out true; though, since the period when it was uttered, we 
have had oceasion to entertain no small doubt of the reality of our in- 
spiration. The few changes which it has suffered may be very briefly 
stated. 

The district of Cowall, which was meant to be joined in the represen- 
ation with the County of Bute, will remain with Argyle. The only 
alteration respecting the boroughs, consists in the inclusion in the bill 
itself of a schedule descriptive of their respective boundaries, instead of 
making the boundaries the subject of a separate bill, as was formerly 
proposed. In the machinery of the registration there are a few alter- 
ations. It was intended that the claims tor registration, in the case 
of county electors, should be given in to the sheriff-clerk, and the 
details of the registration were imposed upon that officer, for whose 
remuneration a very small fee—sixpence for each elector—was assigned, 
the real remuneration being provided for in a more general way, under 
the name of “ necessary expenses,” by a separate clause of the bill. 
The smallness of the fee, or the amount of the labour, seems to have 
alarmed the sheriff-clerks ; the task of registration is now transferred 
to the parish schoolmasters. The necessary-expenses-remuneration 
clause remains as it was. Instead of an appeal, in case of alleged 
errors in the registry, from the sheriff to the judges on circuit or the 
Lord Ordinary, the appeal is now made to lie to the sheriffs “ liable in 
attendance on the several circuits of Justiciary.’ If this new court of 
review should, from any cause, fall short of three, the Judge of Circuit 
is empowered to nominate one or more sheriffs, or advocates of more than 
four years standing, to act as members of it. If, from accident, the 
number should fall short, after the Court of Review has been regularly 
appointed, then the President of the Court of Session is empowered to 
nominate one or more advocates for the purpose of completing it. In 
the counties of Edinburgh, Lanark, Fife, Forfar, and Aberdeen, where 
the number of electors is expected to be very great, the President of 
the Court of Session is empowered to appoint assistants to the several 
Sheriffs and Substitutes, in order that no uncalled-for delay may take 
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place in-framing the registers of these counties. An additional clause 
to the bill, which limits the qualification of county members to the eld- 
est sons of Scotch peers, and to persons possessing in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland a landed or heritable estate of not less than £500 a-year, or 
being heirs to such an estate, confirms, at the same time, to all persons, 
at present qualified to be returned as members for counties, the enjoy- 
ment of such a qualification during the period of their natural lives. 

A provision added to the county-qualification clause enacts, that sub- 
tenants and assignees of sixty and twenty years leaseholds, shall be en- 
titled to vote only if in actual occupancy of the property from which 
they claim a right of voting. There is also an additional provision to 
the borough-qualification clause, giving the right of voting to persons, 
resident within borough if they be owners of houses or other property to 
the amount of £10 or upwards, although they do not occupy property of 
that amount. This, it will be seen, removes one of the objections that 
we formerly urged against the Bill, namely, that there was a deserip- 
tion of property which it left wholly wnrepresentab/e—if we may coin a 
word—either in town or county. We are by no means satisfied that 
owners of feus within borough, to the amount of £10 or upwards, should 
not have a vote for the county where the borough is situated; nor, 
indeed, why, in any particular, however minute, which goes to extend 
the franchise, the Seoteh and the English bills should differ. 

We mentioned, in our last notice, that objections had been made to 
the qualification of the established clergy, and that an attempt, it was 
understood, would be made to deprive them of it. This very foolish 
attempt has been made, and, as it deserved, has most signally failed. 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, member for Crail, was the person that moved 
the disqualification of nearly one thousand of the most respectable 
electors to be created by the Bill. Ue prefaced his motion with a state. 
ment, that no one who knew him would for a moment imagine that he 
was influenced by any hostility to the Established Chureh, We know 
the honourable member, and firmly believe that he was not actuated by 
any such hostility ; we are also assured that he was not actuated by 
any hostility to the Bill; but we deem it extremely clear, not withstand 
ing both these admissions, that his motion had a very mischievous ten- 
dency. But enough of this. 

We have now the bill, the whole bill, and a little more than the 
bill; and the question is, what are we to do with it ? Here is an instru. 
ment of great power and nicety delivered over to us—how are we to set 
about using it? For it requires no ghost to tell us, that, in the hands 
of a skilful and patient artificer, the rudest implement may be made to 
produce better work than, in the hands of him who has neither skill nor 
patience, the most highly finished will. It is a small step towards the 
political regeneration of Scotland, to give a qualification to Ten Pound 
leaseholders and Ten Pound householders, and to burn paper votes and 
turn adrift deacons and delegates, if the electors be incapable or unwil- 
ling to exercise their newly acquired rights with freedom and discretion. 
We can believe that very many of the electors under the, bill are pos- 
sessed of a fair portion of that shrewdness of principle by which our 
countrymen are commonly distinguished ; we also believe, that they will 
not be found awanting in those powers of discrimination for which Scots- 
men have long been proverbial. We are quite sure that in neither of 
these particulars—and this is an exceedingly great comfort—will the new 
electors be found inferior to the old. It is one of the goods of the Scot- 
tish Reform Bill, that its probable issues, in one respect, differ entirely 
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from those of the English. The issues of the latter, in the estimation 
of a few—a very few, we grant—may be evil. There was much good 
in the English system as it stood. ‘That good, according to the reason- 
ings of the conservative party, is hazarded, under the Reform act, with. 
out an equal and assured substitute. But no party, not even the Duke 
of Wellington himself, has ventured to stand up in defence of the Scot- 
tish system. A change there cannot, in the nature of things, be detri- 
mental, for the Father of Evil could not make the system worse. But, 
though the electors under the Bill cannot be worse than the electors be- 
fore the Bill,—nay, though we may lay it down as demonstrated, with- 
out the trouble of going over the slips of a proof, which the least in- 
structed of our readers can go over without our assistance, that they 
will be better ; yet this consideration ought not to keep us from endea- 
vouring so to enlighten them, as to procure from their exertions, not 
comparative good merely, but superlative, to make them not only better 
voters than their predecessors, but the best of all possible voters. 

Popular elections are, Heaven knows, a novelty in our land. What 
may have been the character of our elections, before the management of 
the common good was taken out of the hands of the community, we have 
too few historical lights to enable us to discover; but, in our days, and 
the days of our fathers, and of our fathers’ fathers, their character has 
been notorious enough. Old Sir John Dalrymple, at our first great 
meeting, said he had never before seen a hustings in Scotland; and we 
need hardly add, that of the fifty thousand men that he addressed, there 
was not one, that was not in the same predicament. And had the grey 
cliffs that overhung the assembly been gifted with a tongue to declare 
their experience of six thousand years, we rather think it would have 
been found to coincide with that of the thousands that were gathered 
under their shadow. The novelty of the circumstances in which they 
are placed, will be a drawback on the efficient performance of their high 
duties by the new electors. In England this will not be the case ; there is 
hardly a man there, who will receive a vote under the new law, that has 
not, at some period. of his life, possessed a vote under the old. At the 
same time, it is good to reflect, that, if our countrymen have been 
hitherto unused to the power of electors, they have been happily exempt 
from its temptations, The English constituency will retain a large alloy 
of the baseness and prostitution of the old system,—the ignorant, slavish, 
priest-ridden, and squire-ridden forty shilling freeholders—the drunken 
dissipated and bribe-craving freemen. We have none of all this. The 
miserable remains of the borough electors are too insignificant to affect 
the mass of the new voters. The county electors will be equally lost 
among the feuars and farmers, with whom they are now assimilated. 
In the absolute freshness of the Scottish constituency we place our high- 
est hopes. We doubt not that it will operate long and beneficially. 
The difficulty which strikes us as the greatest, and, indeed, the only 
important difficulty of our position, is to find fitting materials on which 
to operate. 

Up to the present time, our Members have been selected after a 
fashion that most of our countrymen are pretty intimately acquainted 
with. In the counties, they have consisted of one of three classes ;—1st. 
gentlemen of large landed property, the votes of whose estates were, of 
themselves, sufficient to insure their return ;—2d. persons, who had 
trafficked largely by themselves and their relations, in fietitious votes, 
and were enabled to effect by their means what others effected by real 


votes ;—-3d. the nominees of these two classes. We believe’ we do not, 
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in the slightest degree, exaggerate, when we say, that there has not 
been one individual chosen to represent any county in Scotland, in the 
memory of man, merely because of his popular qualities, or because of 
his fitness for the task. In the boroughs there has been a little more 
variety. Twenty or thirty years ago, with a few exceptions, the borough 
mombers were regularly nominated by the Dundas family, as in Edin- 
burgh and a few other places they still are. Lord Hopetoun, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Rosslyn, Lord Galloway, and a 
few others, have always commanded, in consequence of the position of 
their respective estates, a large influence in certain boroughs. In one or 
two cases, boroughs were politically open, that is, they were purchase- 
able by whomsoever chose to bribe highest. Previous to Mr. Hume's 
return, any thing like a popular borough member, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term, was unknown. During the last election there were 
several really popular returns, among which, one of the most honourable 
to all parties, was the return of the worthy and liberal-minded proprie- 
tor of Raith for the Kirkaldy district. Such men as Mr. Fergusson, 
Mr. Gillon, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Johnstone of Straiton,* and a few more 
of the present borough members, cannot be too highly prized ; but what 
are these to so many? Among the county members the choice is still 
more limited. 

It is absolutely necessary for a member of a borough, and for a mem- 
ber of a county equally to be possessed of leisure, as well as independ- 
ence. He who has a business to wait upon in Glasgow or Edinburgh, to 
say nothing of Perth or Dundee, or Aberdeen, cannot abandon that 
business to clerks or warehousemen, while he is attending to the affairs 
of the nation, at three, four, or five hundred miles distance. It is the 
difficulty, that purely mercantile, or manufacturing capitalists, must ever 
experience in quitting, for any lengthened period, their warehouses or their 
manufactories, that has thrown so large a portion of the representation 
of the country into the hands of landed proprietors, who are tied to no 
locality ; and of lawyers who, in the prosecution of their profession, 
must, of necessity, spend a large portion of the year in London. Now, 
if in England this difficulty be so much felt, that, with the exception of 
merchants residing in the metropolis, almost the entire representation 
is made up of country gentlemen and barristers, a fortiori must it be felt 
in Scotland. A merchant from Birmingham, or Manchester, or even 
Liverpool, may contrive, without any injurious sacrifice, to attend to 
his duties in Parliament, because the distance is not so great as to pre- 
clude him from attending to his private duties also. He can visit his 
home once a month, or even once a week, if any extraordinary occur- 
rence call for his presence. He can spend his holydays there. During 
the Parliamentary session, numerous opportunities, arising out of the 
nature of the business pending in the House, will be afforded him of 
giving to his private affairs the benefit of that personal superintendence, 
without some portion of which no concern, small or great, simple or 
complicated, can long hope to prosper. But, putting aside the expense 
and the fatigue, the time required for their accomplishment renders re- 
peated journies from London to Scotland, during session, wholly im- 
practicable. Whoever is chosen to represent either county or town of 
that kingdom, must lay his account for an absence, with one break at 
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the utmost, and that a small one, of six or seven months, For member- 
ships, under the Reform Act, will be no honorary distinction. He that 
accepts of one must be content to work hard and closely, to be absent 
from no debate or division of local or general interest, to forego plea- 
sure, to give up business, ay, even to risk health in the service of 
his constituents ; and, having done all this, to be accounted but an un- 
profitable servant. 

It will be a task of no small difficulty, to find in Scotland fifty-three 
men who possess even the first requisite of a member ; but the difficulty 
is prodigiously augmented when we go to seek for the other and equally 
important requisites. It will hardly be denied, that of these, honesty is 
one, Now, most unfortunately, the combination of honesty and inde- 
pendence of circumstances is far from being a common one, for not only 
are there many honest men that are not rich, but there are u pretty 
considerable number of rich men that are not honest. Then, again, ta- 
lents are as necessary as honesty. And it is a melancholy fact, notwith- 
standing the rapid march of intellect, during the last twenty years, not- 
withstanding all the labours of the schoolmaster abroad and at home, 
men of talents are still far from over numerous. If any one wish to dis- 
cover how very scarce heads worth a penny a-piece are, let him go 
into the market and handle them. If he find one, of ten thousand, that 
is a whit sounder or clearer than a “ fozy” turnip, may we never turn 
up our little finger again as long as we live. 

It may thus be perceived, that even in a population of two millions 
and a quarter, it may not be the very easiest thing possible to find fifty- 
three men who are at once wealthy, and honest, and clever; and if we 
had fifty-three such men, ready ticketed, there would still be another 
quality which not one of the fifty-three might happen to possess, We 
must have members that think as we ourselves think, and are ready, on 
important questions, at least, to do as we bid them. Election would be 
a mockery without that. Now wealthy men, for the most part, lend but 
a deaf ear to their neighbour's counsel, even when they understand it ; 
and honest men will very frequently insist on choosing their own way ; 
and clever fellows have a knack of thinking for themselves. 

There are a great many prave questions that a reformed Parliament 
will have to handle ; and one of these, which requires handling, at once 
vigorous and skilful, will fall to be discussed in the very first session. 
It is one against which, perhaps, more prejudices are arrayed than were 
arrayed against the Reform Bill; it is of so great magnitude, and of 
such permanent interest, that did reform lead to nothing else than its 
equitable settlement, we should still account reform well purchased,— 
we allude to the Corn Laws.. The other greatest question that our En- 
glish neighbours will speedily have to discuss, and that our Irish neigh- 
bours have well nigh discussed already—the Tithe question—will cost us 
but little trouble to solve. If we select for our members, as under any 
circumstances we shall, good true-blue presbyterians, the tithes may be 
left. to their best discretion, unadmonished by one word from their con- 
stituents. . The Corn Laws constitute the grand struggle—a struggle 
between current and fixed capital, between personal and real property, 
between those who live by their own, and those who live by their neigh- 
bours’ labour; between the producers of bread and its consumers. Its 
decision involves not merely the interests of classes, but the establish. 
ment. of prineiples. On it will depend the questions.of free trade and mo- 
nopoly ; whether we are to proceed with the one, or. te fall,, back again 
upon the other; in a word, on its settlement depends whether Agricul- 


tlire and Commerce are to be equally contributive to ‘the’ #ood of’ the 
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community ; or whether Commerce is to be supported for the sake of 
the nation, and Agriculture for the sake of the landlords. It adds con. 
siderably to the difficulties that stand in the way of our choice of fitting 
members, that we are called on to choose them from among a@ class, 
which are, almost to a man, so blinded by prejudice and by interest on 
this question, that their sentiments on it alone are sufficient to dis- 
qualify them. Our merchants and manufacturers cannot abandon 
their business ; our advocates cannot abandon their clients, in order to 
plead the cause of their countrymen in St. Stephen's. We have none 
but country gentlemen to rely on ; and how many country gentlemen are 
there, supposing them to be in all other respects deserving, that will 
give us that pledge which we are confidently assured the majority of 
every constituency in Scotland are prepared to exact, namely, that they 
will forthwith consider the Corn Laws with a view to their speedy if not 
immediate abrogation ? 

We have endeavoured to point out the lets that are opposed to the 
wholesome exercise of the mighty privilege that reform has bestowed 
upon us. There is the inexperience of the electors themselves, so much 
the more to be lamented that even honest mistakes, committed now, 
will continue to be mischievously operative for a number of years to 
come ; there is the difficulty of procuring representatives that combine, 
in a sufficient degree, for the proper discharge of their duties, the 
elements of pecuniary independence, moral honesty, and clearheadedness ; 
there is, lastly, the additional difficulty of procuring men, who, with 
these requisites, may be willing to give satisfactory pledges that, on the 
question of the Corn Laws, which we put down as the experimentum 
crucis by which to test a member's fitness, they will use their power, 
not to oppose, but to support the interests of their constituents. 
Let us see what are our means of mastering these obstacles, for master 
them we must. 

We do not mean, in this paper, to point out the nature of that 
machinery by which the electors must seek to effect their purpose. 
That combination of effect and unity of design are absolutely necessary 
to give their final triumph to the principles of reform, we suppose no 
reformer will deny. That this is to be effected only through the medium 
of societies, call them political unions, or call them reform clubs, or 
any other name that may be most acceptable to the general ear, by 
which the power of the electors can be accumulated and directed so as 
to render it effective, no sensible reformer will deny. In our estimate 
of such societies we differ, toto ca@lo, both from ministers and their 
opponents ; with this difference, that the contempt which we cannot avoid 
feeling for the arguments of the former, we extend equally to the 
motives of the latter. On this subject, however, we consider it unneces- 
sary to dwell at length, because we purpose, in a future number, to 
recur to it, Neither shall we touch at present upon the claims on our 
countrymen’s notice of particular individuals, to which also we intend 
to advert at some length, as opportunity and our materials, of which we 
anticipate both an ample and accurate supply, may serve. For this 
number our remarks must be general. 

In the first place, we would impress on our countrymen—and. our 
advice is not so exclusively appropriate that Southerns as well as 
Northerns may not hearken to it—the propriety of doing nothing hastily. 
It is not very probable that the registries will be finished before the 
beginning of October ; (these of Scotland are limited to the 15th Sep- 
tember at the earliest, after which there will remain the appeals from 
the Sheriff's judgment ;) the dissolution, therefore, can hardly take place 
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before the middle of that month, probably not before November, or even 
later. ‘The electors have ample time to look around them, to consider 
not merely the best men but the best means of obtaining them. Let 
their maxim be “ hooly and fairly.” 

In the second place, we would give them one word of counsel as to 
the class to which, with a view to the future representatives of the 
country, they would do well to direct their attention. It is essential 
that representatives be independent, but it is not by any means neces- 
sary that they be of the highest, or approaching to the highest class of 
society. Wedo not know what changes upon the old system of can- 
vassing the reform act may produce in England ; we trust it will pro- 
duce a great change. We trust it will be no longer necessary to squan- 
der a fortune in order to ascertain the sentiments of a county, or to 
contest it, as it is most properly called. But whether John Bull must 
still have his coach to carry him to the hustings, and his beer barrel 
when there, in order to induce him to vote even for the candidate that 
he prefers, we entertain strong hopes that our countrymen will manfully 
despise to give or to withhold their voice from any such contemptible con- 
siderations. We hope they will perceive that whether a candidate 
pay for his seat under the name of necessary or unnecessary expenses, 
that, in meal or in malt, he will look to get that payment out of his seat, 
ay, and with ample interest too; that if he be compelled to buy his 
constituents, it matters not under what form or pretence, he will not 
scruple to sell them again, whenever an opportunity of doing so with a 
profit occurs. We therefore take it for granted that, on the mere prin- 
ciple of self-interest, no extravagance of expense will be permitted in 
the canvass or election of a member, or, indeed, any expense at all; for 
it would be worse than contemptible in six or eight hundred respectable 
individuals to charge their representative with a petty bill, which a 
few shillings from each would suffice to pay. The only extraordinary 
expenses of a member, then, will be his expenses in London. To what 
will these amount ? 

We do not speak of what a man may spend, but what a man, moving in 
the rank of a member of Parliament, must spend, when we say, advisedly, 
that a member, unincumbered by any family, may live in London well, 
and enjoy all the decencies of accommodation that his station requires, 
for ten or twelve guineas a-week ; that, consequently, the utmost addi- 
tional expense that a seat in the House need entail, including a journey 
to town and down again, will not exceed £300 a-year ; that he who is in 
possession of £800 or £1000 a-year, and is willing to devote six months 
of his time, and £300, or, at the utmost, £350 of his income to the ser- 
vice of the public, may be justly entrusted with that service. 

The late Alexander Dawson, member for Louth, lodged in a very 
plain and humble mansion in Downing Street, where we have very little 
hesitation in saying, that his expenditure did not greatly exceed the 
estimate we have here given; and yet a more independent or respectable 
member never sat in the House of Commons. Nor have we any reason 
to suppose, that his case was peculiar ; we believe there are several of 
the most uncompromising members that Ireland has ser? over, who do 
not expend above three or four hundred pounds, in their attendance 
upon Parliament, and that have not more than three or four hundred 
pounds to devote to that purpose. Indeed, though it may appear para- 
doxical, it is true, nevertheless, that a man of moderate fortune will 
commonly be found more independent than a man of large fortune. We 
do not allude to his independence of his butcher and baker, which, by 
the bye, is a species of independence to which your very wealthy men 
do not always aspire or attain. It is necessary, for the honest and un- 
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controlled assertion of opinion, that a man be independent of “ Sir Paul 
and my Lord,” a$ well as of his tradesmen. We know nothing which 
more tends to repress the aspirations, and to trammel the exertions of 
an honest well-meaning man, than an extensive connection with the 
higher gentry. And where shall we find an individual of fortune and 
family, whose connections do not ramify, after a fashion that it would 
puzzle any thing below a garter king to trace or disentangle? Ata 
Reform Meeting at Liverpool, the other day, a member of the Political 
Union, speaking of the Pension List, exclaimed, as thousands had done 
before, against the pension granted to that ‘‘ old baggage” the Duchess 
of Newcastle. The “ old baggage” happened to be the aunt of Lord 
Molyneux, the Reforming Peer who filled the Chair at the meeting ! 
Ex uno disce omnes. They are all alike ; there is not a radical among 
them that is not cousin, once or twice removed, to all the Tories of the 
Peerage. How can we look for more than lip-service from such men? 
Blood is thicker than water. It is absurd to expect that a man should 
war with his own flesh, in vindication of the grievances of people that 
have no higher claim to his affections than a vote at a borough or coun- 
ty election. No; if we look for honest straightforward asserters of our 
rights, we must select our members, not from the clubs, nor from the 
the candidates for clubs, we must neither choose sprigs of nobility, who 
have no rule of thought or action but the dictum of their clique; nor 
wealthy parvenus, who are content to suffer the domination of the aris- 
tocracy, if the aristocracy will be content to suffer their company. We 
must choose from the middle classes, from those who approach in for- 
tune, in sentiment, in taste, in judgment, to ourselves, if we wish to be 
well, and truly, and heartily served. 

It is needless to shew how very greatly, by taking our representatives 
from the middle rather than the higher classes, we shall increase our 
chances of procuring fitting persons from the increased number of the 
class whence the selection is made. But we would extend the number 
of candidates yet farther. It may appear strange, that we, who, to pa- 
rody the master of parody, have Scotch heads and Scotch hearts, and 
who walk upon Scotch legs—and “sturdy bearers, gude be thankit!” they 
are—should recommend our countrymen to travel beyond Maiden Kirk, 
in the search of representatives ; but, in defect of members at home, we 
do so truly and warmly. While we had neither voice nor vote in their 
appointment, though it mattered little whom our close councils and 
paper freeholders made choice of, it was still a small comfort that our 
members were Scotch ; it was good to reflect, that they were bound to 
the country by one tie at least, though but a slender one. But now, 
when we are to have men of our own choice, we think it would be an 
act, we will not say of narrowness of mind, but, what is equally bad, of 
extreme folly, to take an unfit man, and to reject a fit man, because the 
unfit man was Scotch, and the fit man was English. No, no; let the 
one thing needful be sought for. In the first place, let us get men of 
right hearts and right principles, who have sufficient intelligence to dis- 
cern the interests of the country, and sufficient zeal to prosecute those 
interests, through good report and bad report, in season and out of sea- 
son ; who will be turned from their purpose, as little by the frowns of a 
minister as by his smiles. If two men so endowed should, in any case, 
present themselves to our notice, where only one was wanted,—if, on 
‘examination of their merits, we should find nothing but the Tweed be- 
tween them, why then, we do not say that we would not throw the tar- 
tan into the scale, “ to cast the bauk just,”—and this is really all that 
we think a sound-thinking man would be called on to do. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Our historical department was occupied 
last month with a narrative of the crisis 
which threatened this country with revo- 
lution. On the evening of Friday the 
18th May, Lord Althorp announced to 
the House of Commons that Ministers 
had again accepted office, after receiving as- 
surance that every power would be placed 
in their hands, which should be found ne- 
cessary to secure the passing of the Reform 
Bill unmutilated. The discussions on 
the English Bill in the House of Lords, 
subsequent to this communication, were 
mere matters of form. Few of the 
amendments proposed were even pushed 
to a division. The obnoxious clause, 
giving members to the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, was carried by a majority of 55 in 
a house of 127. A creation of Peers was 
not resorted to for the purpose of carrying 
the bill: at the earnest solicitations of 
royalty, a sufficient number of noble 
Lords absented themselves from the House 
to leave ministers a majority on the third 
reading. The few who remained, how- 
ever, expressed, in their speeches, the con- 
eentrated venom of all the absentees. 
They resembled a parcel of cowardly curs 
assembled round the gate of an inn-yard, 
to bay at a hackney coach driving off.— 
The royal assent was given BY CoMMIS- 
SION on the 7th of June; very few noble 
lords were in attendance. One member 
of the Commons, Sir Robert Inglis, al- 
though expressly invited, refused to at- 
tend the Speaker on the occasion. ‘The 
emptiness of the Upper House, and the 
absence of the King, seemed to strike a 
damp over the feelings of the members of 
the House of Commons; for, on their 
return to their own chamber, there was 
no expression of joy or triumph, no ex- 
change of congratulations even among the 
warmest supporters of the bill. It was 
felt that the boon of freedom had been re- 
luctantly conceded; that it had become the 
law of the land with the unrelenting and 
avowed hostility of one body of the Le- 
gislature. © The contest which ensured 
its success had left behind deep, perhaps 
irremediable wounds..—The conduct 
_,of the King, since the return of Lord 

Grey to office, has been such as to afford 


reasonable ground for alarm amid these 
circumstances of exasperation between ‘the 
Peers and the rest of the countrys HE 
HAS NOT ADMITTED ONE OF HIS MI- 
NISTEKS TO HIS PRESENCE EXCEPT 
UPON OCCASIONS OF PUBLIC CERE- 
MONY ; AND, IN PRIVATE, HE IS CON- 
STANTLY SURROUNDED BY COURT- 
FLIES, AND THE MOST VIRULENT 
RETAINERS OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
FACTION. Allowing that his Majesty 
still continues true to the cause of Re- 
form, this pertinacious fit of the sulks 
shews, that the royal feeling of indignation 
against the nation, that will not conform, 
in every thing, to his wishes, has been 
awakened within him, and that evil coun- 
sellors have succeeded in giving it venom 
and endurance. This coldness to his con- 
stitutional advisers is an insult to the na- 
tion by whom they are supported, It 
moreover leads men’s minds to one of two 
ugly conclusions :—either the King, by 
refusing to communicate, in a free and 
friendly manner, with Ministers, impedes 
public business, by his indulgence of a 
contemptible pique; or, if the business 
proceed equally well without him, he is a 
superfluity in the Constitution, and a 
Ministry chosen by the nation, according 
to legal forms, with a President at their 
head, might manage affairs equally well 
without him—thus saving us a great deal 
of expense, to say nothing of our being 
thus freed from all danger of convulsions, 
hazarded to please women and parasites. — 
The conservatives, however, are deter- 
mined to make hay while the sun shines : 
they reckon, confidently, upon being in 
place at the time of the dissolution of 
Parliament, and possessing the power of 
influencing the elections. From their 
paltry intrigues there is little to dread ; 
they may buzz and dance in the sun- 
beams at Windsor, like so many flies 
hovering about the axle-tree of a rolling 
wheel. Stop the movement they cannot. 
But they may make its progress uneven 
and dangerous, if Reformers. do not con- 
tinue united among themselves. ‘There 
are differences of ‘atid opinion 
amongst us, but it is dtisafe to argue these 
nntil the conimton enemy is crushed... By 
dividing wpon these questions, at present, 
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we would ape the infatuation of the Whigs 
at Bothwell Brigg,—calling for courts 
martial when the bloody cavaliers were 
gallopping in upon them. There are 
symptoms of incipient disunion among us, 
and both parties are to blame. The 
Whigs, whose motto is “ fair and softly,” 
hesitate to declare what kind of reform in 
the law, the army, and the civil offices, 
or what extent of retrenchment they con- 
template. The honest men among them 
wink and nod mysteriously, and say be- 
neath their breath, ** We will do great 
things, never fear us, but take care, lest 
these fellows over there (pointing to the 
Tories) find out what we are after.” 
The jobbers among them, and heaven 
knows they are not few in number, are 
unwilling that their party should com- 
mit themselves by a pledge to remove 
any definite abuse, lest it should here- 
after appear that the nation were not 
aware of its existence, in which case 
it might be retained for their advan- 
tage. They therefore encourage their 
more worthy coadjutors in this foolish 
and dangerous affectation of mystery. The 
radicals on the other hand, (among whom 
we are proud to be classed,) are disgusted 
with this prudish coquetry, and who can 
blame them’? But we blame some of the 
more ardent spirits, who, instead of calm- 
ly despising such small game, and waiting 
till the total rout of the conservatives 
leaves it safe to appeal to the nation for 
its judgment betwixt us and our timid 
brethren, would precipitate the question 
between us from feelings of wounded pride 
at the attempt to hood-wink and treat 
them like children. Union is still the 
word; for our proud, heartless, bigoted 
oppressors are not yet totally broken up 
and dispersed :—These then are the dan- 
gers to which we are still exposed, al- 
though our good bark has weathered the 
first burst of the hurricane. A petted and 
angry king, surrounded by desperate and 
unprincipled intriguers,—an exasperated 
faction, unconscious of its exhausted state, 
like a Sampson ready to pull down the 
roof on its own head, so that it may crush 
its enemies along with it,—timid, resolute, 
and rash reformers, linked in unsympa- 
thizing union, each with paltry jealousy 
suspicious of the other's views and motives. 
When we consider the immense multitude 
which must co-operate, if tranquillity is 
to be preserved, the liability of men to ar- 
rive at false conclusions, and their head- 
long fury, when once passion is awaken- 
ed, we can scarcely conceive a mine more 
fit for springing. Our political atmosphere 
is close, sultry, and ominous of danger ; 
the thunder-storm which is to purify it 
may be tremendous. Meanwhile let us 
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turn and see how ministers, those men to 
whom our national destiny has been en- 
trusted, are conducting themselves im, this 
critical period.——-The Scoteh bill has pass- 
ed through the House of Commons with 
little opposition, and the country has de- 
clared itself satisfied with its provisions. 
From that quarter there is little danger to 
be apprehended. But Ireland seems to be 
the rock a-head on which our hopes are 
again to be shipwrecked. The timid and 
hesitating spirit with which justice is con- 
ceded to that unhappy country, is as appar- 
ent in the Whig ministry as in any of their 
predecessors. It will be necessary, in 
order to take a fair view of this part of 
our subject, to recapitulate briefly the 
circumstances in which Lreland is placed, 
and the events which superinduced them, 
The consent of the Irish nation to the in- 
corporating Union was obtained under 
false pretexts, by means of promises which 
were not fulfilled till the year 1820, and 
even then with paltry expressions of spite 
at having been forced to perform an act 
of justice. The gift of freedom was pre- 
ceded by an act putting its boldest cham- 
pions under the ban of law ; and the act 
of Emancipation itself was stained by a 
personal blow at Mr. O'Connell. The 
Catholics were admitted to Parliament, 
but the majority of their constituents, 
members of their church, were disfran- 
chised. ‘This healing measure, the only 
Wise enactment regarding Ireland ever 
passed by a British Parliament, was a 
blow, it is true, to Protestant ascendancy ; 
but it was dealt with the light wanton- 
ness of a maiden punishing her lover for 
being over-bold—it proceeded from the 
dulcis Amaryllidis ire. It has moreover 
been in a great measure counteracted by 
Mr. Stanley's bill for disarming the pea- 
santry, and the re-embodying of the yeo- 
manry, as it had toa considerable degree 
been rendered nugatory by the establish. 
ment of the constabulary force. Of a 
later date the attempt on the part of 
Ministry to prep up an anti-national 
church has added to the cup of bitterness. 
This line of policy towards Ireland, per- 
severed in by every successive ministry, 
has taught that country that by her own 
efforts alone can she obtain admission to 
the equal benefits of the British constitu- 
tion. England has to a certain degree 
possessed the indispensable right of self- 
legislation ; but Ireland has, from first to 
last, been governed upon the same princi- 
ples that dictate the measures by which 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, keep their 
serfs inorder. In addition to this galling 
consciousness, every Irishman feels that 
even the attempts of the British govern- 
ment to benefit his country——few and far 
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between it is true—have uniformly evinced 
the most gross and shameful ignorance of 
its condition. ‘These are the sentiments 
which induce the independent Irish mem- 
bers to look twice at every favour offered 
‘them by a government of which Mr. 
Stanley is a member, and to call for such 
modifications of the Irish Reform Bill as 
will render it a real, not a mere nominal 
amendment of their representative sys- 
tem. An honest and enlightened mi- 
nistry one should have expected to find 


most anxious to listen to the opinions of 


such men—opinions rendered more weigh- 
ty by the numbers and unanimity of those 
who concur in them, And yet the con- 
duct of Ministers in regard to the Irish 
Bill is very different from what their pre- 
vieus consistency and firmness might have 
led us to expect.—Mr. Stanley moved the 
second reading of the Bill on the 25th of 
May. His speech, which was directed 
chiefly against the allegation that the 
Bill was to receive the support of the To- 
ries, was coldly received, ‘The Protestant 
bigots could not be expected to approve 
of a harangue which advocated perfect 
equality of rights in men of all religious 
persuasions, and the liberal members for 
Ireland listened with cold and silent dis- 
trust. A motion that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months was made 
by Mr. Lefroy, and seconded by Lord 
Castlereagh. Their only argument was 
the danger to which the Established 
Church would be exposed by the measure. 
A rambling discussion ensued between 
some members, in the course of which 
Colonel O’Conolly accused Mr, O’Con- 
nell of a wish to separate the two coun- 
tries. This attack called up the Mem- 
ler for Kerry, who, after explaining, for 
the benefit of the grown babies in the 
House, the distinction between a repeal of 
the Unionand aseparationof the kingdoms 
detailed, in a most powerful and impas- 
sioned speech, his various objections to 
the Irish Reform Bill. Adverting to Mr. 
Stanley’s allusion to a letter, in which Mr. 
O'Connell maintained that the Bill would 
be supported by the Tories, Mr. O’Con- 
nell shewed, that although the principle 
of the Bill was such as he and his friends 
could not but approve of, its details were 
such as must in a great measure neutral- 
ize its beneficial effects. Mr. Stanley 
had himself called them conservative. 
Mr. Shiel, ina statesmanlike speech, sup- 
ported the great agitator; while Captain 
Gordou accused him of being “ the repre- 
sentative of Whitefeet and Blackfeet, and 
of the midnight incendiary and the mid- 
day assassin ;” and Mr. Dawson used the 
Captain's cast-off figure of speech about 
the Protestants drawing the sword and 
throwing away the scabbard. Sir Robert 
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Peel was dubious what course he. ought 
to pursue, but in conformity with the 
old whist-player’s maxim, “when in 
doubt take the trick,”? made up his mind 
to vote against the bill. Mr, Stanley 
wound up this display of imbecile iu- 
tolerance by adjuring the Orangemen to 
vote for the measure as having a tendency 
to defeat the schemes of Mr, O’Connell.— 
When on the 14th of June, Lord Althorp 
moved the resumption of the considera. 
tion of the Irish Reform Bill in com- 
mittee, an attempt was made to postpone 
the discussion on the ground that the 
necessary information respecting the limits 
of the burghs had not been sufficient 
time in the hands of members to enable 
them to come to a determination. Mi- 
nisters however persisted in going on 3 
and Mr. O’Connell rose to move, that the 
House agree to instruct the committee in- 
to which it was about to resolve itself, ** to 
restore the elective franchise to persons 
seised in fee, and occupying freeholds of 
the clear yearly value of 40s.’ It was 
maintained by the Irish members that 
the Reform Bill conferred the elective 
franchise upon a very inadequate number 
of voters, and that, as the 40s. freehold- 
ers had been deprived of their political 
rights at a late period, and by a violent 
stretch of power, it was but just to put 
them on the same footing with their 
brethren of England. ‘The motion was 
rejected by a majority of 49 in a house 
of 195. Mr. O’Connell subsequently pro- 
posed another instruction to the com- 
mittee :—‘* That the elective franchise 
be restored to persons seised of an estate 
for three lives, reservable for ever, of the 
yearly value of 40s., provided that the 
rent did not exceed £4 per annum, of 
which one-third was to be profit; and 
provided also that the renewal fee did 
not exceed £2.’ This suggestion was ne- 
gatived without a division, but the house 
was not yet allowed to go into Commit- 
tee. On the question being put by the 
Speaker, Sir Robert Heron proposed that 
it be an instruction to the Committee, that 
the additional member proposed by the 
draught-bill to be conferred on the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, be given in preference 
to any, the most Protestant, if populous, 
city in Ireland. The Hon. Member com- 
plained of the injustice of giving to a 
constituency of 200 persons, the same 
number of representatiyes as to the large 
and populous county of Cork. Mr. 
Crampton maintained that the number of 
voters in the University would) amount 
to 600, but the accuracy ef his statement 
was called iu question, and he did: not 
defend it. Mr. Shiel conténded that the 
additional member given to the University 
would only encourage a spirit already too 
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predominant iv that corporation of attach- 
ing moreimportance toits power of creating 
members of Parliament than its legitimate 
task of creating bachelors of arts. The ad- 
dition to the university representation was 
detended by Lefroy and Croker for the Or- 
ange faction, and by Crampton, Attorney- 
General, and Stanley, Secretary for Ire. 
land, two members of a refurming minis- 
try, on the ground that it was necessary 
for the support of the Protestant interest 
in Ireland. ‘* Honest’’ Althorp begged 
the House to support the proposal of the 
bill as necessary to ensure the success of 
the measure. It is apparent from the 
tone of the speakers, that Mr. Stanley, 
reformer though he may call himself, is 
tainted with the principles of Protestant 
ascendancy, and that he and some others 
of the Cabinet, have forced their coadju- 
tors to truckle to the Orangemen—a line 
of policy alike dishonest, unsafe, and dis- 
graceful. The Irish members cannot, as 
honest men, receive such a measure as sa- 
tisfactory. Treland cannot see in it se- 
curity fer dae attention being paid to her 
rights. Ministers will be shrinking from 
their duty to the country if they perse- 
vere in opposing the claims of Treland, 
and will justify that country in demand- 
ing a repeal ef the Union. We do not 
look upon such a step with the compla- 





cency of some of our friends. ‘To speak of 


the power of a crown and a church com- 
mon to beth, to bind two nations having 
separate popular legislatures, is a farce. 
After the rights of the people have been 
established, Britain and Ireland must be 
two nations, or they must be thorough- 
ly incorporated. Separate parliaments 
would be eternally going to loggerheads. 
But Irishmen will act unjustly to them- 
selves, if they do not insist upon our in- 
corporation being one of perfect equality ; 
and we will be short-sighted fools if we 
insist upon any ether terms. J.ord Al- 
thorp and other conciliatory gentlemen 
may speak of the necessity of concession 
—is concession ever to be made by the 
side of truth and justice, and by it alone ? 
Ministers will do well to attend to Mr. 
O'Connell's suggestions, for he has deep- 
ly and soundly considered the subject.— 
The only other domestic events of import- 
ance in the annals of the last month, are 
the victories of the Irish ever the tithe 
system. It is plain that tithes will 
mever again be paid in the green isle ; 
and it remains for Scotsmen, in parti- 
cular, to say whether they will submit to 
pay their share of a tax levied upon them 
by government for the support of a 
chureh with which they have nothing to 
do, and which nine-tenths of them re- 
gard as unscriptural, The money ad- 
vanced to the Lrish clergy is levied indis- 
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criminately upon the whole. nation, and 
not a farthing of it will ever be extracted 
from the tithe-payers of Ireland,—Al- 
ready the prospective electors are bestir- 
ring themselves on all hands throughout 
the country. 





COLONIES. 

A British resident has been appointed 
at New Zealand; his salary is nominal- 
ly to be defrayed out of the revenue of 
New South Wales. The income of that 
colony already falls short of its expen- 
diture, and the burden will fall in reality 
on the mother country. An amicable in. 
tercourse is understood to exist between 
New Zealand and New South Wales; 
but, latterly, the colonial authorities have 
been much troubled, and trading inter- 
course disturbed, by the escape of runaway 
convicts to New Zealand, where they con- 
tinue to perpetrate the most atrocious 
crimes with impunity. The urgency of 
the case induced Lord Howick to apply 
on the 7th of June for leave to bring ina 
bill ** to enable the Governor and Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales to 
make provision for the prevention and 
punishment of crimes committed in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean.” Keeping 
in view the principles of international law, 
the measure is somewhat anomalous, but 
the necessity of the case is undeniable.— 
Newfoundland is at last on the eve of ob- 
taining justice. The under secretary for 
the colonies obtained permission on the 
7th of June to bring in a bill for transfer- 
ring the application of the revenues of that 
island to a legislative body to be created 
there, under a commission issued by his 
Majesty. The commission had already sug- 
gested the most advantageous constitution, 
and the object of the bill was to give the 
sanction of Parliament to the transfer of 
the management of the finance of the co- 
lony from the minister for the colonies to 
the representatives of the inhabitants. The 
bill also provided for continuing certain 
acts relating to the internal affairs of New- 
foundland, (which would expire within 
the year,) until the new legislature should 
otherwise provide respeeting them. The 
fishery acts were likewise decreed to 
continue in force for two years from the 
present time. The reader will find a re- 
sume of the statistics of Newfoundland in 
the critical notices of New Publications 
in our first number.—-The Committee on 
West India affairs have presented their 
report. It does not admit of doubt, that 
the Planters, and all connected with them, 
are in a state of severe pressure. It is 
also true, that part of their distress is 
owing to the restrictions laid upon theit 
industry by our still highly artificial sys- 
tem of commercial policy. So far as the 
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concession of perfect freedom of trade can 
aid them, they are entitled to assistance. 
But it is also certain that many of their 
complaints are groundless; and that the 
true origin of the disease is their persist- 
ing in playing a losing game, and mo- 
destly calling upon this country to pay 
their losses, They insist upon raising 
more sugar than there is a market for, 
and then complain that they cannot sell ; 
they persist in an injudicious system of 
husbandry, and wish us to make good the 
deficiency of their returns. The question 
of Slavery is not one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. If any person has a claim for 
compensation, it is the slave who has been 
over-wrought and under-paid. What the 
holder may lose now he formerly made in 
exorbitant profits. Let the Planters 
open, as the Mexicans did, an account of 
debtor and creditor with the slaves, for 
their respective prices, and allow them to 
work themselves free. As to their other 
sources of loss, rational retrenchment, 
and exchanging a gambling speculation 
for the rearing of more marketable pro- 
duce, will soon remedy them all. 





CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

The affairs of Holland and Belgium are 
still unsettled. The constitutional spirit 
of Germany, the aspiration after a union 
of the small states into one great nation 
with free institutions, continues its now 
no longer silent working. But our in- 
terest centres at present on FRANCE.— 
There has really been an insurrection 
in favour of the exiled Bourbons. La 
Vendée, that ancient citadel of honest 
bigotry—that Highlands of France, has 
again been forced to bare its weak bo- 
som to the national bayonets, in order 
to gratify the lust of power of a silly, 
selfish, and contemptible race. Sub- 
sequent to the Marseillois attempt at 
insurrection, the district of La Vendée 
was kept in an unsettled state by pa- 
trolling bodies of Chouans, whose preda- 
tory excursions rendered travelling in- 
secure. On the 23d of May an attempt 
was made to rear the white flag near 
Parthenay, on the part of some needy 
lawless men, headed by two individuals 
formerly in the Bourbon guards. They 
were captured by the sub-prefect ; and a 
detachment of the 63d regiment was can- 
toned in the disturbed district. Several 
arrests took place on the 25th and 26th, 
and the National Guard shewed itself 
every where on the alert. On the 27th 
a rencontre took place between some Chou- 
ans and a body of troops of the line and 
national guards, which was stubbornly 
contested, but terminated in a victory for 
the patriots. By a roya] ordonnance of the 
ist of June, the arrondissement of La- 


val, Chateau-Gontier, and Vinré, were de. 
clared subject to inartial law. It was soon 
discovered that the priests were deeply 
implicated in these commotions, and se- 
veral were arrested, as well as different 
individuals of the resident nobility (cha- 
telains.) Some persons, and among them 
three subordinate officers of the King’s 
household were arrested in Paris, accused 
of participation in the Carlist manceuvres. 
A number of forged notes had been for 
some time in circulation, and some were 
finally traced to the possession of a noble. 
man who was known to have paid several 
visits to Holyrood. The emissaries of 
government were, in the meantime, ac- 
tively engaged in La Vendée tracing the 
origin of the insurrection. On the 30th 
of May a lieutenant of Gendarmerie, 
with a detachment of 28 men, accompa- 
nied General Dermoncourt to the Castle 
of La Carline, which they found already 
surrounded by a detachment of 50 men 
from the 32d regiment of the line. These 
troops were searching for deserters, and 
their report of some suspicious circum- 
stances about the castle, induced the ge- 
neral to institute a search. M. Laube- 
pin, the proprietor, who was represented 
as absent, was discovered hiding in a 
secret chamber. A number of papers 
were found in the apartment, sufficiently 
indicating the existence of a treasonable 
correspondence, together with some arms, 
a military dress, and several pieces of 
white cloth marked with black crosses 
and fleurs-de-lis. The most important 
document was the scroll of a letter from 
Laubepin, warning Madame that she 
had Leen led to entertain exaggerated 
notions of the support she was likely to 
meet with in La Vendée. The writer 
represented the inhabitants as possessed of 
only a small quantity of arms, and unable 
to compete with the friends of the new 
system unless the attention of government 
were distracted by foreign aggression. 
From the letters of the Duchess it ap- 
pears that orders had been distributed 
throughout France to the partisans of the 
exiled family, commanding them to take 
up arms on the 24th of May. She com- 
plains that these orders had not been 
complied with in La Vendée. The letter 
of the old Vendean, and another from a 
nameless young enthusiast, shew that the 
leaders were unwilling to move: they 
saw the hopelessness of the struggle, but 
the Duchess would listen to nothing but 
her own will, and declared that she would 
regard the cause of her family as lost 
were she obliged to retires Bourmont, 
who had landed with the Duchess near 
Marseilles, and accompanied her to La 
Vendée, was convinced of the insufficiency 
of the preparations, and: urged her to 
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reimbark, but in vain. As regent during 
her son’s minority, she issued proclama- 
tious; one to the army of Algiers, pro- 
mising the decorations which had been 
withheld from it; another to the French 
nation, announcing that the country was 
oppressed by the expense of an unneces- 
sarily numerous standing army; and a 
third to the adherents of her son, declaring 
that he would be their companion in arms. 
On the 4th of May, the King of the 
French, by the advice of his Ministers, 
declared the four departments of Maine 
and Loire, La Vendée, Loire Inferieure, 


and Les Deux Sevres, within the circle of 


which the Duchess seemed to confine her 
motions, in a state of martial law. The 
soldiers of the line and the national guard 
pursued with unremitting ardour the 
straggling bodies of Chouans. The courts 
martial commenced their sittings about 
the 9th, but were for some time exclu- 
sively occupied by preliminary investiga- 
tions. By that time the armed bands had 
been beaten at all points, and many were 
voluntarily surrendering themselves. The 
Duchess of Berri was understood to be 
still concealed in the district ; but repeat- 
ed defeats, the exasperation of the public 
mind against the claims of her family, 
and the patriotism of the national guards 
had blasted the hopes of her adherents. 
The war was at an end, While these 
events were occurring in the West, the 
capital itself was the scene of disturb- 
ances, not perhaps of more importance in 
themselves, but from the line of policy 
into which they have deluded the King, 
likely to prove the origin of more marked 
changes. On the 28th of May upwards 
of forty members of the Chamber of De- 
puties assembled at the house of M, La- 
fitte to affix their names to a declaration 
of the principles upon which they had 
opposed the measures of Government dur- 
ing the preceding session; including a 
detailed account of the principal subjects 
discussed. The main charge against the 
advisers of the King, was their departure 
frons the principles of the Revolution. 
They were said to have acted as if the 
dynasty of Louis-Philippe were but a 
continuation of the system of the resto- 
ration, while, in truth, his throne was 
based on the triumphant principles of 
the great revolution of 1789. This ac- 
cusation was followed up by strongly 
expressed disapprobation of the main- 
tenance of the same extravagant ex- 
penditure as under the former dynas- 
ty; of the delay in the institution of 
popular schools ; and of the mode of or- 
gantzing the army. The signature of 
General Lamarque, then on his death- 
bed, was appended to this decament 
by proxy. He died on the evening of 
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the Ist of June. That same day the Go- 
vernment, which had been for some time 
keeping a jealous eye on the proceedings 
of a society which assumed the title of 
“* Les Amis du Peuple,"’ ordered the doors 
of their place of meeting to be sealed up. 
Some of the members conceiving this pro- 
cess to be illegal, broke off the seals, and 
opened the doors. Several other mem- 
bers came in, and business was about to 
be commenced, when the sergens de ville 
rushed in, arrested all the persons pre- 
sent, thirty-one in number, and convey- 
ed them to the prisons of the prefecture, 
where they were detained au secret. 
This unconstitutional stretch of power 
naturally produced a strong sensation in 
Paris. ‘Tuesday, the 5th of June, was 
the day on which the remains of La- 
marque were to quit Paris for the hero's 
native district. His son was anxious that 
the departure should take place private- 
ly, in conformity with the Geveral’s 
wishes. The importunities of friends in- 
duced him to alter this intention. Go- 
vernment regarding this as an overt act 
of defiance, an attempt to give greater 
eclat to the funeral of an opposition de- 
puty than had attended that of Casimir 
Perier, and likewise afraid that the ene- 
mies of the established dynasty might 
seek to turn so large an assemblage of 
people to account, ordered no funeral 
honours to be paid to the deceased beyond 
what were his due as a general and mem. 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Ecole Polytechnique was forbidden to at- 
tend. Considerable bodies of troops were 
assembled at various points, as a precau- 
tion against a rising of Les Amis du Peu- 
ple. Every means, however, had been 
taken by the friends of Lamarque for se- 
curing an imposing attendance of na- 
tional guards, and other citizens. The 
crowd, both of foreigners and natives, 
which followed the remains of the liberal 
deputy, with banners of all kinds, was 
immense, notwithstanding the rain which 
fell during the early part ot the day. The 
refusal of the piquet at the Etat Major to 
present arms while the procession was 
passing, excited the discontent of the peo- 
ple. The refusal of the Duke of Fitz- 
James to uncover when the body was 
borne past him, was the signal for break- 
ing the windows of the house in which 
he was. Opposite the Port St. Denis a 
scuffle took place between one of the ser- 
gens de ville and a Decoré’ of July, in 
which the latter was wounded. All these 


events took place before the procession 
reached the bridge of Austerlitz ; and are 
of consequence, as indicating a degree of 
irritation against the authorities on the 
part of many who took a part in the fa- 
promptness to 


nereal ceremony, and a 
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take offence on the part of the govern. 
ment forces, unworthy of those whose of- 
fice it was to preserve peace. Opposite 
to the bridge of Austerlitz, a scaffold had 
been erected, hung with black, and cano- 
pied with flags, for the accommodation of 
the orators, upon whom had devolved the 
duty of pronouncing the eulogium of the 
deceased. Just before the head of the 
procession reached this point, a consider- 
able number of young men from L’ Ecole 
Polytechnique, who had succeeded in 
making their escape by scaling the walls 
of the school, arrived upon the ground, 
and were received with loud acclama- 
tions. The speeches pronounced over the 
body, on account of their warm eulo- 
giums of the political sentiments of Ge- 
neral Lamarque, were received as cen- 
sures of the Government, with that ap- 
plause that evinced a stronger feeling 
of the political object of the meeting 
than of its funereal character. While 
the ceremony was proceeding, several 
disputes had arisen between the indi- 
viduals forming the outskirts of the pro- 
cession, and troops assembled to over- 
awe them. Mutual insults had led to 
such a degree of excitement that Lafayette 
concluded his speech by calling upon the 
people not to sully by an act of theirs 
the sanctity of the occasion. He im- 
mediately afterwards entered a hackney- 
coach, from which the people took the 
horses to draw him to his home in triumph. 
By the time Lafayette reached the Place 
de la Bastile, the mutual exasperation of 
the people and the soldiery had reached 
its height. The coach in which he was, 
had just passed, when a body of cavalry, 
without any apparent new ground of of- 
fence, charged the unarmed mass tollow- 
ing it, and, first discharging their pistols, 
proceeded to use their sabres, The cry 
‘“ dix armes!* was immediately heard 
from the crowd ; and, like a spell, it in- 
stantaneously brought to the spot a man 
on horseback, who had made 2 conspi- 
cuous figure in the procession, carrying 
what some represent asa red flag, with 
the inscription ‘ Liberté ou la Mort,” 
and others as the ‘ Bonnet rouge.” The 
rappel was beat at all the guard-houses, 
but the disarmed guards, taken by surprise, 
were unwilling to side with either party; 
and a great number of them retired to 
their homes. The majority joined the 
troops, but a few, it is said, made common 
cause with the people. Within a few mo- 
ments from the first attack of the military, 
barricades were formed at the end of the 
Bridge of Austerlitz, at the entrance of 
the roads on each side of the canal, and 
across the quay. The contagion spread, 
and barricades were formed in the streets 
of St. Antoine, St. Denis, St. Martin, 


Montmartre and St. Croi, A_ few at- 
tempts were made to unpave the streets 
but without effect. The populace broke 
open several armourer’s shops in the em- 
ployment of Government, and made them- 
selves masters of the powder magazine on 
the Boulevard de l’Hopital. The young 
men of L’Ecole Polytechnique, who had 
joined the procession, found on their re- 
turn the gates closed upon them. Some 
by the aid of the citizens scaled the walls, 
but others remained excluded, and were 
thus forced to take a part of the proceed. 
ings of the night. The Rue Montmartre 
and the Rue St. Denis were the scenes of 
the most obstinate contest; owing, how- 
ever, to the want of concert and organiza. 
tion among the people, the troops pressed 
rapidly onward suppressing the revolt. 
A violent fall of rain aided materially the 
restoration of order. By midnight the 
firing on both sides had almost entirely 
ceased. The King arrived from St. Cloud 
late in the evening, held a council of mini- 
sters, and reviewed the national guard 
on the Palace du Carrousel. During the 
night seals were placed by order of the 
Police on the presses of the Tribune, 
Quotidienne, and the Courrier de l’ Eu- 
rope. The numbers of the National, 
Courrier Francais, Journal de Commerce, 
and Corsaire, containing tbe narrative of 
the disturbances, were seized at the post 
office. The first step was a literal execu- 
tion of the Ordonnance, for issuing which 
Charles X. was forced to make room for 
the monarch of the barricades. The shops 
continued shut during the forenoon of 
Wednesday ; all business was at a stand. 
The Bourse, it istrue, was open and crowd- 
ed, but nothing was done. Paris had the 
appearance of a city taken by storm. In 
the course of the afternoon, the people 
again attacked the soldiery at the Place de 
la Bastile and along the Boulevards, but 
were repulsed after a sharp contest. Se. 
veral meetings of the deputies present in 
Paris, were held atthe house of Messrs. La- 
fitte, in the course of the day, and a depu- 
tation, consisting of Messrs. Lafitte, Odil- 
lon-Barrot, and Arago, were appointed to 
wait upon the King. On Thursday morn- 
ing three ordinances appeared in the Mo- 
niteur. By the first, Paris was declared 
in a state of siege; by the second, the ar- 
tillery corps of the national guard was 
dissolved ; by the third, the pupils of the 
Polytechnic School were disbanded. The 
declaring Paris in a state of siege was 
justified by no better authority than a 
decree passed by Napoleon in 1811.: But 
even the harsh precedent was exceeded, 
for its effect was declared retrospective. 
Amid these unconstitutional proceedings 
the funds continued to advance, but: this 
was attributed to Government's bringing 
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ite secret resources into the market, in or- 
der to furee up their price. The liberal 
deputies in vain persuaded the King to 
convoke the chambers and proceed by 
constitutional means. Friday and Sa- 
turday were spent in domiciliary visits 
of the police, and increasing exaspera- 
tion on the part of the people. Govern. 
ment began to reap the fruits of its 
tyrannical conduct in the absurd reports 
that were propagated respecting its mea- 
sures, and the ready evidence which they 
met with. An attempt was made by Mi- 
nisters to force medical men to give evi- 
dence respecting all wounded persons un- 
der their care; but this violation of the 
sacred duty of the physician was so 
strongly protested against by that respec- 
table body, and excited such horror and 
loathing in the public mind, that it was 
desisted from. Forty of the most emi- 
nent members of the bar published an 
opinion, that the attempt to give retro- 
apective effect to the Ordinance, declaring 
Paris in a state of siege, was illegal. 


Thus, then, is Louis Philippe’s govern. 
ment at present circumstanced, ‘The Car- 
lists are a nonentity, too contemptible to 
be noticed, ‘The republicans are a growing 
party, consisting of men with clear definite 
notions, and, in general, all the energy 
of youth. The mass of the population of 
France is tired of commotion, and longs for 
a firm and settled government, but cares 
not for the present King. He has not the 
military glory of Napoleon, nor the le- 
gitimacy of the Bourbons, to dazzle the 
nation as to the real nature of his title to 
the throne. His personal character is, to 
say the least, not fascinating; and the 
memory of his father is repulsive. Yet, 
under these circumstances, seated on a 
throne, the blood shed to cement which, 
is not yet dry, he dares to suspend the 
rights of the citizens—to delay the con- 
vocation of their represeutatives—to in- 
sult their favourite opinions—and to sub- 
stitute military despotism for regulated 
freedom. ‘* As he has brewed so let him 
drink.”’ 





STATE OF COMMERCE 


JUNE, 


Tranquillity having been restored to the 
country by the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the natural fruit of tranquillity, commer- 
cial confidence, has already considerably 
revived. A sudden and rapid improve- 
ment of trade, after so long a period of dis- 
quietude, was not to be expected ; and the 
season of the year at which the important 
event has happened, namely, the begin- 
ning of summer, being generally one of 
dulness to the manufacturing and trading 
classes, has tended to lessen the immediate 
effect of a restoration of confidence. Ne- 
vertheless, a very decided improvement in 
the feeling of commercial men is manifest, 
and an impulse, distinctly perceptible, 
though not strongly marked, has been 
given to several branches of manufactures. 
An incubus of dread has been removed 
from the breasts of our manufacturers and 
merchants, and they exhibit the relief they 
feel in brighter countenances and return- 
ing activity. 

The favourabie circumstances which we 
have noticed in former months as pro- 
mising a revival of trade, still continue. 
Very small] stocks in the hands of the 
country dealers,__moderate stocks in the 
warehouses of the merchants and manu- 
facturers,—a perfectly sound and healthy 


AND MANUFACTURES. 
1832. 


state of the circulating medium,—the ab- 
sence of every thing that could produce 
a fallacious prosperity : — these circum- 
stances, combined with the vast resources 
of the British population, and the com- 
manding power of British capital, promise 
a gradual recovery from the depression 
which has now for several months charac- 
terized our commerce. The manufactur- 
ers will soon begin to prepare for the fal! 
trade, and it may reasonably be hoped 
that the latter part of the year will wit- 
ness a return of commercial activity. 

The spring trade to Germany, Russia, 
and the north of Europe has been good. 
The Leipsic fair fluctuated in the most 
remarkable manner, owing to the unset- 
tled state of English politics. It began 
with activity; the news of Earl Grey’s 
resignation and the Duke of Wellington's 
commission to form a ministry, which 
were every where felt to involve confusion 
in England and war on the Continent, 
struck a panic into the buyers 3 and busi- 
ness was nearly suspended, till the recall 
of the Reforming Administration gave 
assurance that peace would be preserved ; 
after which the fair agdin became brisk, 
and English goods sold extensively. 

The export of British goods to Russia 
l 
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has*hitherto been little affeeted by the late 
vuwise augmentation in the customs du- 
ties of the Empire ; and it may be expect- 
ed that the reduction of the duty on hemp 
’ 4 a mere nominal amount, which has 
jast been announced by Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son, will, by increasing the import of that 
article, increase in a corresponding degree 
the export of British goods to St. Peters- 
burgh and Riga. 

The severe quarantine restrictions esta- 
blished in Spain against British vessels 
and goods, have been so far relaxed since 
the cholera spread in France, that the 
trade is re-opened, and considerable orders 
are executing for that market. 

Portugal still continues closed, more 
however from the fear of aid being sent 
in any shape to Don Pedro, than from the 
dread of infection. If the expedition, 
which is on the point of sailing to Portu- 
gal, should have the success which every 
friend of liberty must earnestly desire, and 
the tyrannical usurper should be hurled 
from his throne, the interests of British 
commerce will be greatly promoted. There 
has of late neither been personal security 
for our merchants, nor protection for their 
property, in Lisbon and Oporto, whilst all 
the obstructions have been thrown in the 
way of trade which despotic jealousy and 
brutal ignorance could suggest. The re- 
sources of that country have been dread- 
fully oppressed, and the important trade 
it has so long carried on with England, 
and which might be much further extend. 
ed, has been wantonly sported with. This 
adds another to the innumerable existing 
proofs, that tyranny is as much opposed 
to commerce, as commerce is in its influ- 
ence hostile to tyranny. Freedom and 
trade, the two great agents in civilizing 
the world, are natural and mseparable 
allies. 

The United States’ market, overstocked 
with the largest exportation ever made in 
one year of British goods, continues very 
bad; and the projet of a new tariff, in 
which the duties are materially lowered, 
will have the effect of increasing the stag- 
nation, as the lower scale of duties can- 
not come into effect till the 3d of March, 
1833. We cannot too often repeat, that 
the exclusion of American flour, by the 
operationof the English Corn Laws, isa for- 
midable obstacle to the revival of the de- 
mand for British goods, and will prevent, 
as long as the cause continues, a steady, 
satisfactory, profitable, and pleasant in- 
tercourse between the two countries. The 
States, which are the principal consumers 
of British manufactures, have little else 
to return to us besides agricultural pro- 
duce ; when we receive that produce into 
our ports they always buy largely ; when 


we cease to receive it,. their purchases 
cease.” There is a close sympathy be- 
tween the productive classes of the twe 
countries both in prosperity and distress ; 
and we cannot inflict distreaa upon them 
by a system of alternate allurement and 
repulsion, without equally injuring our 
own interests, and making an intercourse 
which should be a bond of union a source 
of mutual irritation, 

There is rather more animation both 
in the import and export trade of Lon- 
DON than there has been for some time 
past, though still considerable languor 
prevails; nor is money by any means 
plentiful, and discounts are confined in a 
great measure to first-rate paper. The 
shipping interest is still much depressed, 
but it may be hoped that it will find re- 
lief from the reduction of the hemp duty, 
both by the increase of the Baltic trade, 
and by the diminished cost of cordage 
and sail-cloth, which that measure will 
occasion. The market for Colonial pro- 
duce has been in a tolerably good state, 
and sugars have slightly advanced in 
price. The Corn trade is steady. 

The CoTtTON MANUFACTURE, after 
enjoying for some time much prosperity, 
has, for two or three months past, suf- 
fered considerable depression. The mar. 
ket has been slightly improved since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, as the buyers 
who left Manchester without purchasing, 
on the resignation of Earl Grey, have 
since returned, and bought the goods they 
were in want of. 

The trade of LIVERPOOL necessarily 
sympathizes with that of the manufac- 
turing districts, and it is therefore at 
present dull. Unusually large arrivals 
of cotton (nearly twice as great in May 
1832 as in May 1831) have combined, 
with the slack demand, to depress prices ; 
but as the manufacturers hold light 
stocks, and as the consumption is still 
large, some revival of demand is hoped 
for. The appearance of the cholera in 
this great seaport has had less effect on 
trade than might have been anticipated. 
The inefficiency of quarantine regulations 
has in many countries led to their relax- 





» A better illustration of this general truth cannot 
be afforded than that contained in the comparative 
imports and sales of American flour at Liverpool 
in the first five months of 183] and of 1832. Ip 
the first five months of 1831, 255,000 barrels of 
flour (nearly all American) entered the port of 
Liverpool ; 320,000 barrels were taken out of bond, 
and only 5000 barrels remained in bond on the 
3lst of May. In the corresponding period of 1832 
only 32,890 barrels of flour were imported, only 
30,503 were taken out of bond; and on the 3st 
of May no less than 290,300 barrels remained in 
bond. Can we wonder at the immense exports of 
British manufactures to the United States in the 
last year, and at their diminutive amount in the 
present year ? 
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ation ; and in America vessels are subject 
only to inspection, or at most to a very 
short detention. ‘There is, however, an 
unwillingness to export goods at present, 
owing to the uncertainty which prevails 
as to the quarantine regulations of other 
countries, where the periods of detention, 
though generally abridged, are very often 
changed. 

An expedition, partly scientific and 
partly commercial, will sail from Liver- 
pool in a few days, for the mouth of the 
river Niger, with a view to improve the 
discoveries of the Landers, by opening a 
communication with Central Africa. Per- 
haps nothing will be more likely to pro- 
mote the civilization of that vast and tor. 
rid region, than this discovery of a great 
navigable stream, which will enable mer- 
cantile enterprise to carry a knowledge 
of the arts and productions of Europe in- 
to countries hitherto the most inaccessi- 
ble, and to tribes the most wild and bar- 
barous, 

The WooLLEN MANUFACTURE is in 
a languid state, as regards fine cloths, 
The markets of Leeds and Huddersfield 
are very heavy; which is, however, not 
unusual at this period of the year. In 
low woollens, flannels, blankets, and 
baizes, a very sensible improvement has 
taken place, which is felt beneficially at 
Rochdale, Dewsbury, and Halifax. The 
worsted stuff trade of Bradford, and the 
neighbourhood, is also in a good state, 
especially for the middling and low qua- 
lities of goods. In consequence of the in- 
creased activity in the manufactures made 
from English weol, both combing wools 
and short wools, of inferior kinds, have 
advanced in price. A strong expectation 
is entertained in Yorkshire, that the au- 
tumn will bring a general improvement 
in trade. 





Ewottsn Crvstroms—NEw ScHE- 
DULE or Duties.—Mr. Poulett Thom- 


son, Vice-President of the Board = of 


Trade, has brought a bill into the House 
of Commons, making very numerous al- 
terations in the English Tariff, the prin- 
cipal of which is the reduction of the 
duty on hemp from 4s. 8d. to Id. per 
cwt. Most of the other alterations pro- 
ceed on the same principle, and will be 
productive of as much advantage com- 
pared with the importance of the articles 
Which they affect, as that on hemp. A 
multitude of preposterous duties, which 
have no other affect than altogether to 
prohibit, or to restrict to the lowest 
amount the importation of the articles 
on which they are placed, without even 
the pretext that they are imposed for the 
protection of domestic industry, are swept 
away by this wise measure ; and duties of 


the most moderate kind, or in several 
cases, no duty at all, substituted for them. 

As a general principle, the bill allows 
articles coming from British colonies to 
pass duty free. Gums, bark, drugs, oils, 
and dyeing wares, are relieved from ab. 
surd imposts. Russian dressed hides, in- 
stead of paying 5s. per hide, are to pay 
ls. That excellent and nutritious article 
of food, cocoa, the consumption of which 
is chiefly limited by the heavy duty of 6d. 
per Ib., will, in future, only pay 2d. per 
Ib. When the duty on coffee was reduc. 
ed (in 1808) from Is. 7jd. per Ib. to 7d., 
the effect was to increase the consump- 
tion in one year from 1,069,691 Ibs. to 
9,251,837 lbs.; and a similar effect is 
not unlikely to be produced in the con. 
sumption of cocoa, 

As specimens of the absurd system of 
former Finance Ministers, and of the ra- 
tional system adopted by Mr. Thomson, 
we may mention that the duty on alkanet 
root is reduced from 4/, 14s. 4d. per ewt. 
to 2s. ; on almonds, (bitter,) from 1/. 11s. 
8d. per ewt. to 4s. ; on benjamin, or ben. 
zoin, from I1/. 4s. per cwt. to 4s. ; on 
camphor, (refined,) from 47. 13s. 4d. per 
Cwt. to 1/. 8s. ; on caoutchouc, (Indian 
rubber,) from 2/. 6s, 8d. per cwt. to Is. ; 
on carmine, from 4s. per oz. to 6d. ; on 
dates, from 47. 10s. 3d. per cwt. to 10s. ; 
on gamboge, from 9/. 6s. 9d. per cwt. to 
ds. 3; on gentian, from 2/, 16s, per cwt. 
to 4s.3; on gum arabic, from 12s. per 
ewt. to nothing; on shell-lac, from 20 
per cent, to nothing ; on hoofs of cattle, 
from 20 per cent. to 1 per cent. ; on cas- 
tor oil, from 12. 8s. per ewt. to 2s. 6d. ; 
on quicksilver, from 6d. per Ib. to Id. ; 
on sal ammoniac, from 1/7. 8s. per cewt. 
to ls.; on sal limonum, from 26/, 12s, 
per cwt. to Is. 3 on anniseed, from 3/. 
per cwt. to 5s. 3; on hemp seed, from 27. 
per qr. to Is. 3; on spelter, from 10s. per 
cwt. to 2s.; on marble, from Is. per solid 
foot to nothing; on tapioca, from 10s. 
per cwt. to Is. 3; on woad, from 3s. per 
cwt. to Is. 

These, to be sure, are not very im- 
portant articles, but the principle of the 
changes is excellent; and we may per- 
haps hope that, in the course of time, 
the same principle may be applied to 
sugar, tea, timber, tobacco, and, above 
all, to corn. 

NEw AMERICAN TARIFF.—We have 
alluded to the Bill reported to the House 
of Representatives by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, containing a new Tariff for the 
United States. As nearly the whole re- 
venue of the Republic arises from the 
Customs Duties, and as the liquitiation of 
the National Debt this year will place 
the Government in the situation of hav- 
ing a very large surplus income beyond 
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its wants, the reduction of the duties be- 
comes indispensable. The manufactur- 
ing interest, which the Government has 
sought to faveur, by preposterous and 
mischievous restrictions on foreign goods, 
will now be compelled to see the tempo- 
rary protection afforded to it in some de- 
gree withdrawn. It is manifest, how- 
ever, from the outline of the new Tariff, 
that duties will still be levied on English 
woollen and cotton manufactures, as 
heavy as the wants of the State will al- 
low to be exacted. The highest rate of 
duty is still attached to that class of 
goods. Nevertheless, the duty even on 
them is greatly reduced. Some kinds of 
woollens are at present subject to a duty 
of from 70 to 100 per cent. ad valorem ; 
according to the new schedule, 30 per 
cent. is the highest rate to be charged. 
The reduction in the duties on hardwares 
and cutlery is very great, and will still 
further increase the prosperity of those 
flourishing branches of English industry. 

It is doubtful whether the Bill will 
pass during the present year, as it has 
been introduced near the close of the Ses- 
sion of the Congress. If it should, it will 
certainly be modified—not to the advan- 
tage of the English manufacturer—and it 
will not come into operation till March 
in next year. If the Bill should not be- 
come law this year, it will be liable to 
alteration according to the result of the 
Klection for President of the United 


States, —the three candidates for that 
office, General Jackson, Mr. John Adams, 
and Mr. Henry Clay, holding very diffe- 
rent opinions as to the policy of propping 
up the manufacturing class at the expense 
of the commercial and agricultural class- 
es. Mr. Clay is understood to defend the 
restrictive system, and Mr. Adams (hav- 
ing altered his views since his own Pre. 
sidency,) to oppose it; General Jackson 
takes a course between the other two, 

A regulation is introduced into the Bill, 
limiting the credit hitherto given by the 
Government of the United States for the 
customs duties; at present, the duties are 
paid by the importer in instalments at 
eight, nine, and twelve months; the new 
Bill requires them to be paid one-half in 
three months, and the other half in six 
months ; and, in the case of woollens, the 
duties are to be paid in cash. The effect 
of this change will be to make the trade 
more safe and steady. Speculators and 
adventurers avail themselves of the pre- 
sent system to make large and hazardous 
importations, trusting to realize the price 
of the goods before they are called upon 
to pay the duties to Government; thus 
they trade on no other capital than the 
government credits: it is needless to say, 
that this system produces gluts of the 
markets, and ruinous fluctuations of 
prices. The adoption of the English sys- 
tem will cause the demand to flow more 
steadily, and in safer channels. 
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THIEVES! THIEVES! 


THE author of the article on the “ Coming Elections ” anticipated no change in the 
provisions of the Bill, nor did any other reasonable being. The Tories however 
knew better. They knew the horror with which English prejudice looks upon 
every deviation from the standard of English law or custom; they knew the timid 
eagerness with which ministers always seek to scuttle out of the way of a tolerably 
strong opposition ; and in despite of the most strenuous remonstrances of the Lord 
Advocate, they have persuaded Lord Althorp, who is goodness itself, and consequently 
‘open to conviction,” to adopt a clause rendering a certain qualification necessary 
on the part of all candidates for the honour of representing Scotch burghs in Parlia- 
ment. The mean, thief-like manner in which this new proviso, hitherto unknown 
to the constitution of Scotland, has been smuggled in, at a period so late, that the 
most prompt measures on the part of the reformers of this country to raise their 
voice against it can hardly enable them to obtain a hearing, was, of itself, a suspi- 
cious circumstance. And the dirty disreputable look of the blackguard, uow that 
we have got a sight of him, sufficiently accounts for his sneaking anxiety to avoid 


observation. Here he is :— 


“* And be it enacted, that from ana after the passing of this Act, no person, except 
the eldest son or heir presumptive of any peer of Parliament, shall be eligible to 
represent any County or Burgh or District of Burghs in Scotland, who shall not be 
the proprietor of a landed or heritable Estate, in some part of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, of the value of Six //undred Pounds a year for the Representative of a County, 
and Three Hundred Pounds a year for the Representative of a Burgh or District of 
Burghs, or be the heir apparent or presumptive to such an estate: Provided always, 
that all persons who at the time of the passing of this Act were qualified to be elected 
as representatives of any such County, or who were then, or before the First of 
March one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, entitled to obtain such qualifica- 
tion as hereinbefore provided, shall continue to be eligible as such Representative for 
the term of their natural lives, and so long as they retain such qualification: Pro- 
vided also, That after the end of this present Parliament, no member for any such 
County shal be required to be qualified as an elector within the said County; and 
if any person who shall be elected or returned to serve in Parliament for any County 
or Burgh or District of Burghs in Scotland as aforesaid, shall not, at the time of 
such election and return, be qualified as aforesaid, such lection and Return shall 
be void: Provided also, That it shall be competent to any other candidate, or to 
any two registered voters at such election, to require any candidate for any such 
County or Burgh or District of Burghs to take an oath of his being the possessor of 
such qualification.” 


We have been pretty well accustomed in this country to vague, clumsy, and re- 
dundant legal expressions ; and yet a tolerably extensive acquaintance with acts of 
Parliament, does not enable us to parallel this specimen of the beauties of British 
legislation. The most ignorant attorney in the country would be ashamed to father 
it: it must be the concoction of some booby of a Clerk. What is meant by “ en- 
titled to obtain such a qualification as hereinbefore provided 7’ The qualification 
‘** hereinbefore provided ” is the possession of a certain amount of property, and that 
every person is “ entitled to obtain” if he can. Or is it meant to restrict the quality 
of eligibility to such persons as were possessed of the “ qualification hereinbefore 
provided * “at the time of the passing of this act,” or were “entitled to obtain it ” 
** then or before the 21st of March, 1831 2” Is it intended to exclude all who were 
entitled to obtain it between “ then and the 23d of March,” and all who shall in 
future obtain it? Again, it is said that these persons, whoever they may be, shall be 
eligible “* for the term of their natural lives, and so long as they retain such qaali- 
fication ;" but no specification is given of the time for which they may retain the 
qualification after their decease. Beside such a gross tissue of blunders, the mere 
awkwardness of the next proviso sinks into insignificance. ; 

So much for the external form of this by-blow, the fruits of the amorous dalliance — 
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of a young and timid reforming Ministry, with some old hoary Scotch corruptionist. 
Let us now examine the spirit which looks out at the squinting eyes of the brat. In 
the first place it is not a simple provision that no men shall be returned to 
Parliament who have not a sufficiently ample income to place them above the 
suspicion of following the trade of Member of Parliament as a lucrative pro- 
fession. Such an enactment would only have been impertinent, uncalled for, and 
useless. if electors are capable of exercising their franchise, they will not be 
such blockheads as to overlook the suspicion that attaches to an idle man who has 
no visible means of subsistence. Besides, if there be truth in the calculations of our 
friend who has been addressing the electors, in a previous page, and we have entire 
reliance on his accuracy, the sum fixed upon in the clause will not secure that in- 
dependence which it professes to have in view. The rate is too low. It is an at. 
tempt to turn parliament into such a genteel poor-house as we have sometimes 
met on the Continent, where the inmates may live luxuriously upon public pick- 
ings, provided they bring enough of their own to secure them against absolute 
starvation, 

The character, however, of this precious clause, is much worse than that of such a 
provision as we have been considering. It is equally foolish and vastly more knavish. 
It provides that the property necessary to give the qualification shall be of a peculiar 
kind, ‘* A landed or heritable estate” is the word. The or, here, cannot be meant 
as alternative, implying landed (one kind of estate) or heritable (another) ; for a land- 
ed is an heritable estate. We do verily believe that the dunderpates who manufac. 
tured the clause, conceived the bright idea of allowing none but country gentlemen 
to serve as members of Parliament for Scotland. The term, “ heritable,” however, 
includes lands, houses, erections within burgh, and bonds for money lent out upon 
landed security. Still our thanks are equally due to those, who, by this ingenious 
device, sought to perpetuate the dynasty of the paper voters, and of “the lairds ”"— 
that amiable race which blends in happy union the ignorance and prejudice of the En- 
glish squire, with the time-serving andselfish greed of the packman. Their object was to 
render a bonnet laird eligible to represent Glasgow, while the wealthiest and most 
intelligent merchant in that city might be excluded from the right of aspiring to 
claim the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. We were to continue faithful vassals, 
finding our honour and glory in * doing the laird’s bidding,” and in striving to put 
a good face on the matter, even in cases as extreme as that in which the High- 
lander, lingering at the gallows foot, was clapped on the back by his faithful spouse, 
“ Tat’s a braw man, Donald: just gang up and please the Laird.”’ 

The scheme was right simple ; but, as Burns says, 


*¢ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley :" 


and so with this. The ignoble proprietor of sundry tenements in the Gallowgate of 
Glasgow, or of a vulgar manufactory or distillery, (the Duke of Buccleugh’s horror 
at cheap whisky will revive at this thought with tenfold force,) is unfortunately as 
eligible as the thickest-skulled heir of entail of a couple of waste muirland farms. 
Still there is room for gratulation : the expiring tyrants have left to their faithful 
and obsequious servitors, the ‘‘ men of business,’’ or ‘ doers,’’ a rich reversion of 
employmeut after their own hearts. These dii minores of our Scottish elective my- 
thology were constant attendants upon the great Jupiters,—the county-voters ; 
and not unfrequently (as in the case of Gilbert Glossin) aspired to an equality 
with them. Their souls are now desolate. The days are gone for ever, when 
the agent strengthened his employer's political influence, by splitting up his su- 
periorities into paper votes, and filled his own pockets at the same time. No longer 
will he deal out the red gold to the bailies and deacons of royal burghs, from 
a measure which, like that of Ali Baba’s brother, was greased at the bottom 
to retain a few broad pieces for the owner. But he will find a melancholy plea- 
sure in going through the juggling processes which must immediately be invented 


to elude the provisions of the clause. He will be a kind of Caleb Balderstone, re. , 


joicing to deal in dirty work, although his former r patrons can in no way be benefited 
by it. A similar provision has long been the law in England; but it is a mere dead 
letter. We never heard but of one man who was kept out of parliament by its 


means; an eminent political philosopher, whose slippery character was. sq. ell 


known, that no man would trust him with his title-deeds even for an hour, us Ot- 
tish lawy ers will be found equal adepts at evasion. The only use of w hich this addi- 
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tion to the bill possibly can be, is to offer an additional motive to equivocation and 
perjury. It is dangerous to tamper with the sanctity of an oath; and he who intro- 
duces an appeal to it on any occasion, when it is not unavoidable, stands not very 
far removed from the suborner, 

We have not insisted upon the inadequacy of wealth as a standard of capacity. 
That truth is too obvious to need elucidation. Viewed in every light, this volun- 
teer clause is hateful, and would be oppressive but for its feebleneas. It calls for the 
most strenuous opposition on the part of every Scotsman. If he is not in time to re- 
monstrate with the Commons, let him clamour in the ears of the Lords. Agitate, if 
necessary, on the subject from John o’ Groat’s house to Gretna. 

There is something very suspicious in the anxiety which the Tories have of late 
manifested for lending additional graces to the bantling of their adversaries. Their 
busy interference with young Hopeful has the same amiable motive that used to make 
fairies endow the children of those who had offended them with specious but destruc- 
tive gifts. They are like gipsies trying to steal a child, disfigure, and pass it for 
their own. Their anxiety for the purity of Parliament, testified by Wyndford’s and 
Baring’s bills, lying as they do on their political death-bed, smacks of the odour of 
sanctity in which Mother Cole sought to live. The loudness of their psalm-singing 
is suspicious; we think we see them scanning our pockets with the tails of their 
eyes. They had better far “‘ die game,”’ for their whining and snuffling only excites 
disgust and contempt. We feel involuntary respect for a gay bold-faced villain, but 
we loathe the scoundrel who affects the penitent with an eye to a reprieve. It is all 
in vain: our injuries have been too deep and lasting to be effaced from our memory 
by a few fair words. The Whigs are now on their trial before their country, and 
may be condemned ; but the Tories are damned beyond redemption. For the con- 
_tumely and oppression which so long bowed us down, we owe them a hatred and scorn 
as lasting ; and it shall be paid even to the uttermost farthing. 





} Johnstone, Printer, 19, St. James’s Scuare 
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